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An  interview  by  Helen  Seckendorf  with 
one  of  the  nnen  who  is  responsible  for  the 


COUNTERATTACK 


"Suppose  you  were  a  young  radio 
actress  who  hadn't  seen  a  fat  paycheck 
in  quite  a  while.  If  a  producer  offered 
you  a  good  role  on  the  condition  that 
you  signed  a  paper  to  publicly  support 
an  organization  you  suspected  was  a 
Communist  front,  would  you  sign?" 

Mr.  John  G.  Keenan,  president  of 
the  publishers  of  Counterattack,  sat 
back  in  the  library  of  the  law  firm  of 
which  he  is  a  partner  and  cooly  awaited 
the  testimony  of  his  witnesses. 

We  shook  our  heads  vehemently  in 
answer. 

"Of  course,  you  wouldn't,  '  he  said, 
"but  remember,  everyone  doesn't  have 
the  same  moral  principles  you  have." 

Even  those  with  good  intentions,  Mr. 
Keenan  maintained,  don't  usually  take 
the  time  or  trouble  to  consider  what  is 
behind  the  causes  they  naively  support. 
Presidents  of  large  corporations  sign 
checks  for  thousands  of  dollars  hardly 
noticing  that  the  objects  of  their  philan- 
thropy are  red  fronts  listed  as  subversive 
by  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  or  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  Rccjuests 
from  these  organizations  have  been 
carefully  selected  for  this  purpose, 
though,  by  a  zealous  executive  secretary. 
The  secretary  and  the  radio  pro- 
ducer arc  but  two  of  the  6*), 000  active 
Communists  in  this  country."  Mr. 
Keenan  continued,  "And  for  each  one 
of  the  6*), 000  there  are  ten  others  will 


ing  to  do  their  bidding.  The  young  ac- 
tress and  the  corporation  president  are 
single  examples  of  650,000  who  are 
used  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  inner 
group." 

Telling  us  about  party  methods,  Mr. 
Keenan  said,  "Communists  work  them- 
selves up  into  key  positions.  By  the  time 
their  aims  become  obvious  and  they  are 
forced  to  leave,  they  have  two  others 
ready  to  start  in  at  minor  positions  in 
the  company  or  in  the  government  and 
continue  where  the  first  left  off.  This  is 
no  haphazard  affair.  The  Nazis  had 
espionage  down  to  a  fine  art,  but  they 
were  babies  compared  with  the  Com- 
munists. If  we  arrested  the  leader  of  a 
Nazi  cell  that  was  sufficient  becau.se  the 
others  were  trained  to  take  orders  from 
the  leader  only.  But  each  Communist 
is  a  trained  leader — a  cell  unto  him- 
self." They  use  such  an  intricate  system 
of  infiltration  that  every  single  link 
must  be  exposed  before  a  cell  can  be 
considered  inoperable. 

To  alert  the  American  business  man 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  unwittingly  sup- 
porting a  system  aimed  at  destroying 
him.  Counterattack  was  begun.  It  is  a 
weekly  newsletter  of  Facts  to  Combat 
Communism.  "If  we  stop  one  $10,000 
check  that  might  otherwise  have 
reached  Ciommunist  hands.  Counterat- 
tack has  justified  its  existence,"  Mr. 
Keenan  saiil. 

The  despised  capitalist  also  contrib- 


utes  to  the  prestige,  power  and  financial 
support  of  Communism  by  paying  the 
salaries  of  Party  members.  In  The  Secret 
Manual  of  The  Communist  Party,  J. 
Peters  gives  Party  requirements  regard- 
ing dues: 

Members  receiving  over  $50  per 
week  pay,  in  addition  to  their  regu- 
lar $1.00  weekly  dues,  additional 
dues  (Special  Tax)  at  the  rate  of 
50  cents  for  each  $5.00  (or  frac- 
tion) of  their  earnings  above  $50. 

A  party  member  who  is  a  radio  pro- 
ducer, actor  or  singer  earning  $50,000 
a  year  from  American  business  must  pay 
minimum  dues  of  $4,790  a  year,  accord- 
ing to  this  Manual.  This  is  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  destruction  of  American 
business  and  the  American  idea  of  de- 
mocracy. Counterattack,  brings  facts  like 
these  into  the  open. 

Counterattack  is  circulated  in  48 
states  and  many  foreign  countries.  Its 
staff  is  composed  of  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants and  Jews.  Some  of  them,  like  Mr. 
Keenan,  were  formerly  members  of  the 
F.B.I.  "We  are  unique  in  our  field;  no 
other  publication  in  the  country  is  de- 
voted to  presenting  this  type  of  infor- 
mation," he  told  us. 

Although  Red  Channels,  a  Report 
on  Connnun'ist  Influeiice  in  Radio  and 
Television,  originated  within  the  indus- 
try, it  was  edited  and  published  by  the 
staff  of  Counterattack.  The  handbook's 
213  pages  contain  a  list  of  151  names 
and  reported  affiliations  with  Commu- 
nist front  organizations.  It  appeared 
June  22,  1950,  three  days  before  the 
Communists  invaded  Korea.  Not  until 
the  Jean  Muir  case  in  August,  did  Red 
Channels  become  a  national  rallying 
point. 

The  introduction  carried  the  testi- 
mony of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  before  a  U.S. 
Congressional  committee  in  1947  when 
he  stated: 


The  (Communist)  party  has  de- 
parted from  depending  upon  the 
printed  word  as  its  medium  of 
propaganda  and  has  taken  to  the 
air.  Its  members  and  sympathiz- 
ers have  not  only  infiltrated  the  air- 
ways but  they  are  now  persistently 
seeking  radio  channels. 

Despite  this  warning,  liberals  and 
pseudo-liberals  joined  in  an  attack  on 
Red  Channels  which  took  the  familiar 
form  of  the  smear  campaign.  "Witch 
hunt,"  "blacklist,"  "irresponsible"  were 
some  of  the  charges.  "Yet  they  have  not 
shown  a  single  error.  They  say  nothing 
about  the  actual  anti-Communist  black- 
list in  radio  and  television,"  Mr. 
Keenan  pointed  out.  "But  we  indict 
no  one;  we  accuse  no  one.  Red  Channels 
lists  facts  from  records  available  to  the 
public,  of  their  actions.  It  is  not  from 
what  these  people  think  or  what  they 
say,  but  from  their  actions  that  they  are 
known.  We  don't  attempt  to  separate 
the  dupes  from  the  dopes.  The  public 
must  be  the  judge. 

"Red  Channels  has  already  served  its 
purpose,  "  Mr.  Keenan  continued.  "Af- 
ter the  Jean  Muir  case,  artists  will  think 
twice  before  lending  their  names  and 
prestige  to  Communist  causes  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  this  way,  the  powerful  system 
of  dues  and  contributions  can  be  sub- 
stantially weakened." 

"What  effect  will  the  new  Internal 
Securities  Act  have  on  the  fight  against 
Communism?"  we  asked. 

"It  will  give  the  public  a  false  feel- 
ing of  security.  They  will  think  the  job 
is  finished,  when  the  hard  part  is  just 
beginning.  Communists  will  be  more 
cautious  and  more  secretive  than  ever, 
making  the  work  of  exposing  them  that 
much  more  difficult." 

Perhaps  the  hardest  part  is  convinc- 
ing the  American  public  that  their  en- 
emies' plans  are  so  complete  and  so  dia- 


bolical.  Mr.  Keenan  referred  to  the  sup- 
plement of  Co/niterattack  which  carried 
Wilham  Z.  Foster's  Blueprint  for  Com- 
munist Revolution  in  America.  Foster 
was  national  chairman  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  also  their  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1932 
when  he  wrote  Toward  Soviet  America. 
On  pages  342-343  of  this  book  we  find 
an  interesting  boast.  (The  italics  are 
ours.) 

American  imperialism  is  now  strong. 
Its  champions  ridicule  the  idea  of  a 
revolution.  But  their  assurance  is  not 
now  quite  so  sure  as  it  was  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  before  the  great  indus- 
trial collapse.  They  are  beginning  to 


feel  a  deadly  fear.  The  Russian  revo- 
lution is  to  them  such  a  terrible  real- 
ity. But  they  console  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  "it  can  never  happen 
in  this  country,"  and  they  scorn  the 
at-present  weak  Communist  party. 
But  they  overlook  the  detail  that  the 
same  attitude  was  taken  towards  the 
pre-rev()h/tio>?  Bolsheviki. 

That  was  eighteen  years  ago.  To  find 
out  the  up-to-the-minute  facts  of  Com- 
munist plans  and  organization  Mr. 
Keenan  recommended  Seeds  of  Treason 
and  Red  Masquerade.  This  knowledge 
of  our  enemy  should  inspire  us  to  be  as 
alert  and  as  zealous  as  they,  in  our  coun- 
terattack. 


QJPLl  (A   mJou.  9r 


ravnes 


I  just  could  see  the  tops  of  things 
From  where  I  sat  and  thought. 
The  tops  of  trees  and  walls  and  roofs 
These  things  that  God's  sun  caught. 

It  caught  and  colored  magically 
All  objects  I  could  see; 
A  television  antenna, 
A  leaf,  a  pole,  a  tree. 

Yes,  I  saw  the  tops  of  things  — 
Breath-taking,  these,  and  why? 
All  the  tops  were  set  against 
The  bottom  of  God' s  sky. 

So  I  saw  our  world  reach  up 

In  thanks  for  sky  and  sun. 

And  then  I  knew  His  ivorld  reached  down 

To  prove  both  worlds  were  one. 


Marvann   I-kost 


Sally  Harmon  tells  the  story  of 
a  disenchanted  ballet  teacher  in 


M^iaaniL 


Ruth  Black  sat  on  one  of  the  benches 
in  the  main  rehearsal  room  of  the 
Parker  Dance  Studios.  She  tapped  her 
foot  impatiently  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
her.  Mariel  Koski  was  late  again.  This 
time  was  the  last  straw. 

"Dancers,"  she  could  hear  herself 
saying  to  Mariel,  with  the  proper 
amount  of  sterness,  "must  he  always  on 
time.  They  must  be  willing  to  practice 
and  practice  and  prac- 
tice.  That  just  goes  for 
plain,  ordinary  dancers. 
And  you  want  to  be  a 
ballerina!" 

In  the  middle  of  her 
imaginary  conversation, 
the  door  to  the  rehearsal 
room  swung  open,  cau- 
tiously, and  a  young  girl 
of  twelve  peered  around 
the  side  of  the  door.  She  was  breathless 
and  came  limping  into  the  room,  one 
toe  shoe  tied  on  in  the  most  haphazard 
fashion  and  the  other  dangling  from 
a  ribbon  held  in  her  hand.  Her  practice 
dress  was  an  old  blue  gym-suit,  rumpled 
and  streaked  with  dirt — much  too  small 
for  her.  She  looked  at  Ruth,  with  ur- 
gent, pleading  eyes. 

"Oh,  Miss  Ruth !  I  know,  I  know  I'm 
late,  but  it's  the  home-work  again  !  Aunt 
Ana  won't  let  me  go  out  till  it's  fin- 
ished, and  it  was  such-of-a-mess,  and  I 
couldn't  practice  much  this  week — " 

At  the  sight  of  her  distress,  so  evident 
that  it  threatened  to  materialize  into  a 


torrent  of  tearful  hiccups  and  sighs, 
Ruth  decided  to  forego  the  scolding  and 
took  the  energetic  tack,  instead. 

"AH  right,  we'll  let  it  go  this  time. 
Just  see  that  you're  here  for  the  show, 
that's  all.  We  only  have  one  recital,  and 
you're  the  lead  in  the  ballet,  so  just  be 
there,  and  know  what  you're  doing  in 
it,  please.  And  Mariel!  How  many 
times  have  I  told  you  to  have  two  rib- 
bons of  the  proper  size 
sewn  into  your  shoes ! 
Pinning  them  in  with  a 
safety  pin  is  no  good.  I 
showed  you  how  to  sew 
them  in  securely.  The 
bow  is  always  tied  in  the 
back  and  tucked  out  of 
sight.  I  ivill  not  have  my 
pupils  suddenly  going 
into  a  barefoot  Duncan 
dance  in  the  middle  of  a  ballet,  just  be- 
cause they  didn't  have  their  shoes  tied 
on  properly"' 
Mariel  giggled. 

"Wouldn't  it  look  funny!"  she  said, 
and  took  up  her  position  at  the  barre, 
next  to  the  wall.  She  went  through  the 
warm-up  exercises,  kicks,  plies,  ronde 
des  jambes,  with  her  usual  technique, 
composed  of  slap-dash  haste  and  sheer 
bluff. 

"Listen,  my  dear  child,"  Ruth  said, 
after  she  had  been  playing  the  piano 
with  her  back  to  the  barre,  "I  have  eyes 
in  the  back  of  my  head  and  I  see  what 
you're    doing.    You    must    be    whole- 


hearted  about  these  exercises,  do  you 
hear?  You'll  never  be  dancing  with  Eg- 
levsky  at  the  Met  if  you  tear  through 
them  like  that.  You  must  be  willing  to 
be  painstakingly-perfect  about  each  lit- 
tle plie,  each  little  ankle-beat.  They  all 
add  up.  Nijinski  spent  hours  practicing 
plies." 

Mariel  nodded  her  head.  She  had 
that  peculiar,  sage  expression  that  often 
surprised  Ruth  with  its  maturity. 

"Oh  yes.  You  know  what.  Miss 
Ruth?  My  mother  saw  Nijinski.  She 
saw  Pavlova,  too — at  the  Marinnsky,  I 
think,  when  they  were  in  the  Imperial 
Ballet.  Oh,  Mama  used  to  want  to  be  a 
dancer,  but  the  family  wouldn't  let  her. 
So  she  make  Aunt  Ana  promise  to  send 
me,  before  she  went  to  the  hospital  that 
last  time.  "  Mariel  said. 

Her  mother  had  passed  into  the  realm 
of  legend  to  Mariel,  since  her  death 
when  the  child  was  only  three.  Mariel 
spoke  of  her  mother  admiringly,  but 
without  the  sense  of  loss  that  would 
have  come  with  real  knowledge.  Ruth 
remembered  seeing  Mariel's  picture  of 
her,  brought  one  day  in  the  bottom  of 
the  girl's  practice-clothes  suitcase:  a 
thin,  regal  blonde  woman,  with  sad, 
circled  Slav  eyes.  On  emigrating  from 
Russia,  she  had  come  to  New  York  and 
married  a  young  Pole  from  Greenpoint, 
who  died  a  month  after  Mariel  was 
born,  leaving  the  two  of  them  penniless. 
Ruth  could  imagine  the  rest  of  the  story. 
The  next  two  years,  spent  under  the 
roof  of  her  sister,  Ana  Rykanin,  could 
hardly  have  been  happy  ones.  The  Ry- 
kanins,  traditional  Russian  petit  bour- 
geois, may,  possibly,  have  forgiven  her 
for  marrying  a  Pole.  They  could  never, 
however,  forgive  her  for  letting  herself 
become  poor. 

Ruth  began  to  rehearse  Mariel's 
music.  It  was  from  Lac  dc  C)g>/ef,  with 
a  pirated  adaptation  of  Petipa's  chore- 
ography, fitted  more  or  less  to  the  re- 


quirements of  Ruth's  pupils.  Ordinar- 
ily, she  did  not  demand  too  much  of 
her  students — the  recital  audiences 
were  composed  mainly  of  loving  and 
indulgent  parents  who  did  not  require 
the  ultimate  in  technique,  but  this  once, 
she  worked  intensely  with  Mariel,  striv- 
ing and  hoping  for  precision. 

"Do  that  again — again — the  jetes  are 
sloppy — go  higher.  Is  that  supposed  to 
be  fifth  position?  Straight  knees, 
straight  knees!"  she  shouted. 

"A  little  more  feeling — remember, 
I'm  Rotbart,  the  magician,  and  I'm  tak- 
ing you  away  from  the  Prince,  so  you're 
supposed  to  shrink  when  you  see  me. 
No — no,  making  a  face  isn't  enough — 
shrink  all  over — there,  that's  it.  Exag- 
gerate it  so  the  people  in  the  back  row 
can  get  it  too." 

Ruth  was  amazed  at  her  own  audac 
ity.  To  demand  such  mimetic  abilit) 
from  a  young  girl  of  twelve!  Most  ol 
the  other  pupils  could  hardly  manage  tc 
raise  themselves  on  the  points  of  then 
blocked  toe  shoes,  never  mind  combine 
dancing  with  dramatic  prowess.  It  was 
really  daring,  to  say  the  least.  But  there 
was  something  about  the  way  Mariel 
took  mere  steps  and  transformed  them 
into  a  subtle  kinetic  poetry,  that  made 
Ruth  ambition  higher  standards,  greater 
interpretations. 

They  were  both  streaming  with  per- 
spiration at  the  end  of  the  rehearsal 
session.  Mariel  ran  to  the  drinking 
fountain  in  the  outside  office,  and  bent 
over  it. 

"Mariel !"  Ruth  said. 
"Can't  I  drink  .some  water  just  this 
once?  "  Mariel  said  impatiently.  "Vxnso 
thirsty." 

You  mustn't."  Ruth  said.  Her  own 
throat  felt  as  though  it  were  lined  with 
emory  boards.  She  wrapped  an  old 
sweater  around  her  neck  and  shoulders, 
to  avoid  a  (hill.  "Well,  ilon't  swallow 
it,  anyway.'" 


Mariel  smiled  gratefully. 

She  looked  very  odd  in  the  office, 
with  the  other  children  of  her  own  age. 
Her  hair,  alone,  was  enough  to  single 
her  out  in  a  crowd;  it  was  a  rich  cop- 
pery chestnut,  braided  in  long  coils  in- 
tertwined loosely  at  the  back  of  her 
neck  and  tied  with  two  large  red  bows. 
Her  eyes,  deep  violet  flecked  with 
black,  were  always  shaded  by  the  heavy 
fringe  of  curls  in  the  front,  which  her 
aunt.  Ana,  took  great  pains  to  arrange 
every  morning.  But  aside  from  her  ap- 
pearance, there  was  something  in- 
tangible about  Mariel  that  marked  her. 
She  seemed  to  tower  above  them  all 
through  sheer  tenacity  of  will.  Ruth 
thought  often,  "I  don't  think  I  should 
like  Mariel,  if  I  were  a  child  younger 
than  she.  She  does  boss  the  other  chil- 
dren terribly."  But  there  was  a  genial 
humor  about  the  bossiness.  Mariel  was 
simply  honest  about  her  undeniable  gift 
for  leadership;  she  was  never  mean 
about  it. 

A  week  later,  two  days  before  the 
momentous  recital,  a  little  girl  (a  class- 
mate of  Mariel's  in  St.  Gertrude's  Paro- 
chial school )  came  up  to  Ruth  between 
lessons. 

"Mariel  says — says  she  can't  come  to 
the  dress  rehearsal  tonight." 

"What?"  Ruth  said. 

She  knew  about  Mariel's  troublous 
final  examinations,  which  were  going 
on  that  week,  but  she  never  dreamed 
they  would  prevent  her  presence  at  the 
rehearsal. 

"And-and,"  the  girl  said,  becoming 
more  painfully  self-conscious  with  the 
weight  of  inside'  information,  "I-I 
think  her  aunt  is  going  to  send  her  to 
boarding  school  when-when  she  grad- 
uates." 

Ruth  felt  a  controlled  rage  take  hold 
of  her.  She  walked  with  careful  preci- 
sion to  the  teachers'  dressing  room,  and 
slumped  into  one  of  the  chairs,  kicking 


vengefuUy  at  an  imaginary  spot  on  the 
floor. 

■  What's  the  matter?"  Miss  Parker 
said.  She  owned  the  studios  and  taught 
the  tap  classes. 

'It's  just  my  Swan  Lake  ballet.  It's 
shot  to  pieces,  that's  all.  The  lead  can't 
be  here  tonight,  and  probably  not  at  the 
recital,  either.  What  am  I  going  to  do?" 
Ruth  felt  like  crying  with  disappoint- 
ment. It  wasn't  only  the  spoiling  of  the 
dance.  It  was  Mariel,  too.  The  poor  kid 
was  probably  breaking  her  heart  some- 
where. My  God,  thought  Ruth,  how  can 
people  be  so  cruel? 

"So  it's  happened  to  you?"  Miss 
Parker  said,  smiling  wryly.  "Everytime 
I  get  a  good  line  together  for  club  jobs, 
it  splits  up.  Why  do  people  have  to 
get  married,  anyway?" 

"This  one's  only  twelve."  Ruth  said. 
"It's  getting  her  graduated  from  gram- 
mar school.  Other  people  graduate  from 
grammar  school  without  all  this  kind 
of  fuss.  Do  you  remember  anything 
like  that  when  you  graduated?  No,  of 
course  not.  Neither  do  I.  But  that  mad 
aunt  of  hers  has  got  education  on  the 
brain;  so  she  puts  the  kid  in  virtual  iso- 
lation the  whole  week."  Ruth  went  on, 
with  the  illogical  untruth  of  extreme 
bitterness. 

'Take  it  easy."  Miss  Parker  said. 
"Remember,  this  dancing  business  is 
just  a  pastime  for  most  people;  they 
don't  realize  it's  our  whole  life." 

"I  suppose  so."  Ruth  said.  "But  it 
should  be  Mariel's  life  too.  She  really 
has  something — " 

"I  know  what  you  mean."  Miss 
Parker  said,  shrewdly.  "She  has.  May- 
be I  ought  to  speak  to  her  aunt.  I'll  call 
her  up." 

Ruth  relaxed  gradually  in  the  chair. 
Images  of  Mariel  at  the  age  of  eight,  in 
her  first  show,  kept  dancing  in  front  of 
her — Mairel  in  the  lovely  Polychrome 
part,    trailing    rainbow    draperies    like 
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some  diminutive  water-sprite,  and  en- 
trancing the  audience  with  her  auda- 
cious command  over  them.  She  remem- 
bered Mariel  in  the  bold  Russian  cos- 
tume, too  (wine-colored  velvet  and  a 
precious  hand-embroidered  blouse  once 
worn  by  her  mother),  and  the  way  she 
made  the  people  out  front  gasp  at  her 
vigor  in  the  difficult  Russian  presudes. 
Always,  that  electric  shock  she  seemed 
to  generate  the  moment  she  burst  on 
the  stage!  And  now,  when  she  was 
reaching  new  technical  and  dramatic 
powers — 

Miss  Parker  returned. 
"That  Mrs.  Rykanin  is  one  tough 
customer.  But  I  finally  got  her  to  admit 
it  put  out  all  the  kids  who've  been  prac- 
ticing all  year,  so  she  said  if  Mariel 
passes  the  last  final,  she  can  be  in  the 
recital." 

Ruth  sighed. 
"That's  a  relief." 

The  next  two  days  passed  as  though 
Ruth  were  in  a  dream.  She  was  un- 
touched by  the  usual  scrambling  among 
the  costumers  and  Mothers,  as  they 
raced  against  time  to  get  the  last  tutu 
sewn  in  place;  they  quarreled  and  had 
hysterics  without  even  catching  Ruth's 
notice.  She  worked  painstakingly  at 
breaking  in  another  girl  in  Mariel's 
place,  in  case  she  didn't  show  up;  but 
the  thrill,  the  excitement  of  completing 
a  good  piece  of  work  had  simply  evapo- 
rated for  Ruth.  It  was  just  a  routine  job. 
Ruth  took  a  taxi  over  to  the  Palm 
Gardens  the  night  of  the  recital.  The 
Gardens  had  been  rented  for  the  affair, 
and  was  already  half-filled  with  parents 
and  relatives.  Ruth  went  back-stage  im- 
mediately, and  got  into  some  rehearsal 
clothes  and  a  big  flowered  smock,  ready 
to  make  up  the  ballet  girls  if  they  were 
too  young  to  do  it  for  themselves. 

Some  time  later,  she  wasn't  sure 
when,  they  told  her  the  show  had 
.started.  She  began  to  consult  the  pro- 


gram and  round  up  the  children  who 
were  about  to  go  on,  telling  them  to 
go  down  the  stair- way  to  the  wings  of 
the  stage.  Somebody  brought  her  a  bot- 
tle of  Pepsi-Cola,  which  she  gave  to 
someone  else,  because  the  carbon  and 
sweetness  of  it  tasted  unpleasant.  Fever- 
ish activity  went  on  unabated. 

At  about  twenty  minutes  to  eleven, 
exactly  fifteen  minutes  before  the  Swan 
Lake  ballet  group  was  scheduled  to  go 
on,  Mariel  burst  into  the  dressing-room, 
suitcase  in  hand. 

"I'm  here."  she  cried  anxiously. 
"Don't  go  on  without  me." 

Ruth  rushed  over. 

"You've  got  exactly  fifteen  minutes 
to  get  ready.  Quick,  give  me  the  suit- 
case. I'll  get  your  things  out." 

As  she  helped  unpack  the  expensive 
Swan  Queen  costume,  and  adjust  the 
coronet  securely  on  Mariel's  head, 
Mariel  kept  up  a  running,  breathless 
series  of  comments  about  the  last  week ! 

"I  couldn't  help  it — tried  to  study, 
but  it  was  so  hard — Oh,  Miss  Ruth,  I 
don't  want  to  go  to  boarding  school — 
such-of-a-place  for  me  to  be!  I  can't 
study.  Aunt  Ana  wants  me  to  be  a  stu- 
dent, but  I  want  to  dance — she,  well — " 
Here,  Mariel  with  that  surprising  flash 
of  wise  maturity  so  peculiar  to  her, 
leaned  over  and  smiled  sympathetically, 
"She  doesn't  mean  to  be  cross.  She  just 
doesn't  like  dancing  very  much.  She 
doesn't  understand  what  it's  like  to  love 
it  so  much.  " 

Ruth  was  surprised.  She  had  expected 
hurt  resentment,  not  this. 

"So,  maybe  I  won't  go  away  to 
school.  Maybe  if  I  dance  so  good  to- 
night, she'll  let  me  stay  home." 

And  then,  before  Ruth  could  say 
anything,  she  was  down  the  stairs  and 
into  the  wings.  Ruth  followed  her,  but 
did  not  stay  near  her.  It  was  an  unwrit- 
ten law  that  no  one  went  near  Mariel 
before    she    danceil.    She    rubbed    her 


small  feet  in  the  resin  box,  gritting  the 
crushed,  amber-colored  particles  into 
the  tips  of  her  toe-shoes,  then  retired  to 
the  back  section  of  the  wings.  Her  eyes 
were  shut,  and  she  seemed  to  be  con- 
centrating all  her  energy  for  the  initial 
cue  of  her  music.  It  was  as  though  she 
had  gone  into  a  trance.  If  you  spoke  to 
her,  she  didn't  hear;  it  was  absorption, 
whole  and  dedicated. 

Who  could  describe  the  flash  of 
snowy  brilliance  that  showed  Mariel's 
dancing  that  night?  Ruth  found  herself 
startled  to  see  her  every  instruction  fol- 
lowed to  the  letter,  perfected,  even,  and 
given  a  height  and  depth  she  hadn't 
thought  possible  in  a  twelve-year  old. 
The  quick-silver  mating  of  icily-perfect 
technique  with  fiery  emotion  and  grace 
was  achieved  in  the  few  seconds  of 
Mariel's  dance.  It  was  sheer  joy  to 
watch,  for  besides,  her  old  power  of 
command — of  drawing  an  audience  to 
the  edge  of  its  seats — was  intensified 
a  hundred-fold.  It  wrapped  all  those  in 
the  theatre  in  a  maze  of  happy  fascina- 
tion. She  finished — and  was  rewarded 
with  the  tiny,  precious  moment  of  awed 
silence  that  was  even  more  eloquent 
than  the  thunderous  applause  that  fol- 
lowed it. 

Ruth  watched  Mariel  take  her  bows 
with  the  graciousness  of  a  Prima  Bal- 
lerina, regally,  with  simple  honesty. 
The  girl  came  oflf  the  stage  for  the  final 
time,  and  looked  up  at  Ruth. 

"Miss  Ruth — I  was  good,  wasn't  I  ?" 

She  suddenly  threw  her  arms  around 
Ruth,  with  an  outburst  of  affection  and 
excitement,  and  hugged  her.  She  was 
trembling  from  the  exertion,  so  Ruth 
covered  her  with  her  own  old  sweater, 
and  led  her  up  the  stairs  to  the  dressing 
rooms. 

"Yes,  Mariel,  it  was  a  good  show. 
The  best  you've  ever  done.  "  Ruth  whis- 
pered. "I'm  proud,  very  proud." 

They  went   into  the  dressing   room 


Mariel  was  using.  A  tall,  thin  woman, 
with  coal-black  hair  and  sharp,  keen 
eyes,  was  standing  next  to  Mariel's  suit- 
case and  smoothing  out  her  dress. 

"Aunt  Ana!"  Mariel  almost 
screamed.  Her  voice  seemed  to  raise 
a  whole  octave  in  pitch.  "Didn't  you 
like  it?  Wasn't  I  such-of-a-ballerina 
tonight!  Oh,  I'm  so  happy!" 

"Yess,  yess,"  her  aunt  said  vaguely. 
"Very  good,  darling.  We  go  home  now, 
yess?" 

She  turned  to  Ruth  and  smiled  enig- 
matically. 

"Hello,  Miss  Black.  I'm  so  very  sorry 
that  Mariel  won't  be  back  next  Sep- 
tember— " 

"You're  going  to  send  her  to  board- 
ing school?"  Ruth  said. 

She  waited,  while  Mrs.  Rykanin 
made  her  usual  mental  translations  of 
what  she  had  said  into  Russian,  and 
framed  her  answer  back  again  from 
Russian  to  English. 

"Yess,  boarding  school.  I  want  her 
— you  understand — to  be  with  nice 
young  ladies  her  own  age,  and  grow  up 
with  some  education.  She  does  not  be- 
long in  this  neighborhood — so  I  said  to 
myself,  I  will  send  Mariel  to  that  good 
school  on  the  Island — you  understand. 
Miss  Black?" 

"What  about  Mariel's  dancing?" 
Ruth  said  bluntly.  She  could  see  Mariel 
taking  in  the  conversation  eagerly, 
hanging  on  their  every  word. 

"Oh,  the  dancing?  Perhaps  at  her 
school  they  give  it.  But  you  could  not 
expect  to  take  that  too  seriously?"  Mrs. 
Rykanin  said  slowly.  "It  is  only  a  game 
with  her.  You  must  understand.  I  am 
a  practical  woman.  It  is  no  life  for 
Mariel." 

"Yes,  of  course."  Ruth  said  help, 
lessly.  She  walked  away,  into  the  dress- 
ing room  next  door.  Somehow,  she  did 
not  want  to  .see  Mariel  leave. 

She    saw    Mariel    Koski    only    once 
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again,  four  years  later.  Ruth  got  on  the 
IRT  subway  train  one  evening,  on  her 
way  to  the  spring  premiere  of  the  Rus- 
sian Ballet  at  the  Metropohtan.  When 
she  changed  for  the  BMT  train  at 
Queens  Plaza,  she  was  aware  of  a  young 
girl  advancing  towards  her  seat  in  the 
train,  with  a  look  of  recognition  in  her 
eyes. 

"Who  is  that  girl?"'  Ruth  thought. 
"Funny,  I  can't  quite  place  her.  " 

"Don't  you  remember  me.  Miss 
Ruth?"  the  girl  said.  "It's  me,  Mariel." 

Ruth  looked  at  her  keenly.  Her  hair 
was  bright  in  the  forelock  from  some 
kind  of  rinse  preparation,  and  there 
was  obviously  too  much  make-up  on 
her  face.  But  that  alone  did  not  disturb 
Ruth  so  much.  It  was  her  eyes.  There 
was  a  sort  of  contented  vacuity  in  them 
that  made  Ruth  want  to  weep. 

"I'm  working  now,"  the  girl  said  to 
Ruth,  after  they  had  exchanged  the 
proper  greetings.  "In  Bloomingdale's. 
It's  a  good  job." 


"Yes?"  Ruth  said.  "I'm  glad  you're 
happy  there." 

"I  am,  all  right.  If  things  go  the  way 
I  want,  I  can  work  my  way  up  to  be  a 
buyer.  They  make  a  lot  of  money."  she 
chattered  on  happily. 

"I'm  going  to  the  Ballet  now."  Ruth 
said.  "It's  opening  night." 

"Gee,  isn't  it  funny  how  you  out- 
grow things  !  Can  you  imagine  me  want- 
ing to  be  a  dancer?"  she  giggled.  "Isn't 
that  silly?  Well,  good-bye  Miss  Ruth." 

"Good-bye,  Mariel." 

The  girl  walked  out  of  the  train  at 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  suddenly  watching 
her  disappear,  Ruth  thought,  uncom- 
fortably: I'm  going  to  be  disturbed  by 
every  entrechat  applauded,  every  arab- 
esque or  extension  admired,  tonight — 
because  that  girl  will  haunt  me  all  eve- 
ning. No,  not  the  girl  who  walked  out 
just  now,  but  the  impish,  ghostly  little 
person  that  used  to  be  Mariel. 

And  she  was.  For  the  opening  ballet 
that  night  was  Lac  des  Cygnes. 
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oughts 


Two  loves  have  I:  my  love  a)id  He 
Who  uilled  the  tivo  of  us  to  be  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Strange,  that  out  the  ni\\)iite  throng 
We  two  should  sing  the  Song 
Of  love.  And  yet,  Love  from  eternity  knew 
That  I  would  love,  as  He  loves,  you  .  .  . 

Since  my  love  finds  identity  .  .  . 
Tin/le  in  infinity  .  .  . 
I  have  no  other  prayer  to  give 
Except  that  I  may  always  live 
In  love. 


Mak'i'   Hisi.tN 
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Marion  Po+ts  and  Arlene  Bu+ler  tell 
wha'  hoppens  when  .  .  . 


(^^Uwx(n4f.  1Rc<xed  cutd  Ifccu^ana  ^cdU 


"Mama,  what  does  that  girl  have  all 
over  her  head?" 

"Bombs,  dear.  Now  try  to  sleep." 

"But  the  girl  next  to  her  doesn't  have 
any  head !  Oh,  I  guess  her  bombs  went 
off." 

Junior  was  the  only  one  graceless 
enough  to  shout  out  his  impressions. 
The  other  fifty  people  in  the  train  spent 
the  night  whispering  about,  pointing 
to,  and  staring  unbelievingly  at  this 
strange  phenomenon.  It  was  only  us. 

Of  course,  none  of  it  was  our  fault. 
It  happened  this  way: 

My  family  had  gone  to  Niagara  Falls 
by  car  Thursday  morning.  My  friend, 
Arlene,  and  I  couldn't  stay  home  from 
work  that  day,  so  we  were  taking  the 
midnight  train  Thursday  night,  and 
meeting  the  folks  at  the  Falls  the  next 
morning. 

Eleven  o'clock  Thursday  night  found 
us  walking  cheerfully  down  the  Day 
Coach  aisle — one  hour  too  early.  We 
had  thoughts  of  a  wonderful  week-end, 
so  we  carried  valises,  overnight  cases, 
pocketbooks,  umbrellas  and  a  bag  of 
lunch.  For  an  hour  we  sat  in  luxury,  we 
sat  in  comfort — we  sat.  But  as  the  train 
was  about  to  pull  out,  a  lady  came  in 
with  a  little  boy  by  the  hand  and  a  baby 
in  her  arms.  There  were  no  empty  seats 
— no  chivalrous  gentlemen — no  noth- 
ing. Just  us. 

"The  men  aren't  going  to  get  up." 

"If  we  let  them  go  to  the  smoker,  the 
babies  will  be  up  all  night  choking  and 


crying.  The  smoke  wouldn't  bother  us." 

"There  she  goes.  I'll  get  her." 

Arlene  ran  after  the  woman  to  offer 
her  our  seats.  The  Dear  Lady,  overcome 
with  joy,  burst  out  with  a  magnificent 
expression  of  gratitude: 

"Thanks.  " 

So,  down  came  the  valises,  the  over- 
night cases,  the  umbrellas,  hats  and 
lunch.  Feeling  like  two  girl  scouts,  we 
paraded  into  the  smoker.  And  what  a 
smoker  it  was !  After  a  few  moments  of 
orientation,  we  felt  our  way  through 
the  fog  to  a  seat.  For  a  while  we  just 
looked  at  the  dark  things  in  the  air  and 
kept  saying: 

"But  they  wouldn't  be  bats.  No,  they 
couldn't  be  bats  (then,  thinking  of  what 
we'd  gotten  into),  but  we  could!" 

To  get  our  minds  off  the  bats,  we 
tried  playing  a  game.  Were  the  hazy 
figures  coming  through  the  doorway 
man,  bird  or  beast?  Smoke  screen  or 
not,  it  didn't  take  long  to  realize  that 
we  were  the  only  girls  in  the  car. 

"Marion,  I'm  not  going  to  be  able  to 
sleep  in  here." 

"I  think  I'd  rather  stand  all  night  in 
the  coach." 

"Good!"  Leave  the  baggage  here, 
but  let's  get  out." 

We  started  back  to  the  coach,  but  on 
the  way,  there  was  a  lounge  with  a 
couch  right  near  the  door. 

"Look!"  shrieked  Arlene.  "We  can 
sleep  here  tonight." 

She  made  a  running  dive  for  it. 
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"Arlene,  no!  Come  back!  But  you 
can't!" 

"What's — oh,  my  gosh  I" 

But  she  wasn't  half  as  surprised  as 
the  gentlemen  who  had  come  into  the 
men's  lounge  behind  her. 

We  finally  got  to  the  coach.  The 
people  who  had  smiled  condescending- 
ly when  we  left  as  girl  scouts  now 
smirked  disdainfully  at  the  Indian- 
Givers. 

"They  try  to  show  us  up,  prancing  off 
like  knighthood  in  flower,  and  now 
they  want  their  seats  back,"  a  man  said 
nastily. 

There  we  stood,  in  the  front  of  the 
car,  on  exhibition.  The  Dear  Lady,  with 
the  babies,  as  comfortable  as  could  be, 
just  sat  and  gazed  at  us.  We  weren't 
completely  ignored  though.  One  of  the 
fellows  in  the  front  seat  smiled  at  me. 

"Didn't  like  it  inside,  huh.''" 

"No,"  I  said,  as  pathetically  as  I 
could. 

"Oh,"  he  sympathized.  "Why  don't 
you  sit  on  those  valises  over  there?" 

Arlene  looked  as  though  she'd  choke. 
They  aren't  ours !  " 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  They're  mine. 
You  can  sit  on  them." 

It  isn't  everyone  who  meets  a  Gala- 
had like  that! 

We  stood  there,  and  suddenly,  an  in- 
spiration came  to  us. 

"Let's  each  pick  a  man  out,  and  stare 
at  him  for  five  minutes.  If  he  doesn't 
shame  easily,  we'll  work  on  someone 
else,  the  next  five." 

So  we  stared  and  gazed  and  haunted. 
We  had  covered  six  subjects  when  lo, 
one  of  the  species  came  toward  us, 
offered  his  seat  and  said  he'd  go  to  the 
smoker.  We  all  but  drooled — at  least 
we  could  take  turns  instead  of  both 
standing  for  eight  hours. 

Arlene  went  back  into  the  smoker  to 
get  our  things. 

"You  stay  here  and  guard  the  seat. 


We  can't  have  anything  happen  to  it," 
were  her  last  words. 

No  sooner  had  she  left  than  a  man 
came  over  to  me.  He  had  a  terrific  ac- 
cent and  I  didn't  understand  a  word  he 
said  till  the  last  sentence: 

" — you  can  have  my  seat." 

Oh  unbounded  joy! 

"Thank  you  so  much.  That's  wonder- 
ful of  you.  Now  we'll  both  have  a  seat!" 

"No,  no,  no.  I  say  you  can  have  my 
seat  if  I  can  have  yours.  I  want  I  should 
watch  my  boxes  over  there." 

•Oh." 

I  was  purple.  I  got  up  and  waded 
through  the  stares  from  the  people  in 
the  car,  till  I  got  to  his  seat  in  the  back. 
It  was  on  the  inside  near  the  window, 
and  there  was  a  girl  of  about  twenty- 
four  on  the  outside.  I'll  call  her  Suzie. 
From  that  point  on,  Suzie  was  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  our  agony  that  night. 

Arlene  came  back  in  the  car.  She 
stood  in  the  doorway,  a  valise  in  each 
hand,  an  overnight  case  under  each  arm, 
an  umbrella  grasped  in  each  pinkv, 
both  hats  on  her  head,  and  the  bag  ';l 
lunch  in  her  teeth. 

This  made  her  look  a  bit  fur.i.v  K.' 
it  was  the  expression  on  her  fa.t  as  <\v 
gazed  at  the  man  in  o;/r  scat  rhat  st'i: 
the  pe.fpic  in  the  train  into  hyslLru- 
She  stoovl  in  the  doorway,  with  horrified 
eyes;  her  mouth  fell  open,  and  the 
lunch-bag  came  tumbling  down.  Some 
kind  lady  controlled  herself  long 
enough  to  say: 

"She's  sitting  back  there,  child." 

She  came  staggering  down  the  aisle 
to  where  I  was.  Suzie  was  on  the  out 
side  of  the  seat,  I  was  by  the  window, 
and  Arlene  got  in  (he  middle. 

"Now  don't  make  any  noise,  girls," 
said  Suzie.  "I  want  to  get  some  sleep 
tonight." 

It  was  1:30  and  everyone's  lights 
were  out.  We  followed  suit,  but  in  a 
few  minutes,  Arlene  jumped  up. 
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"Marion,  we  forgot  to  set  our  hair." 

"Oh,  my  bobby  pins  are  in  the  little 
blue  suitcase — but  where  is  that?" 

We  went  tip-toeing  down  the  aisle 
till  we  finally  spotted  it.  It  was  across 
the  aisle,  behind  us,  and  I  climbed  up 
on  the  edge  of  the  seat  underneath  it, 
to  get  the  bobbies.  Crash! 

"My  foot!"  howled  the  man  sitting 
in  the  seat  I  had  climbed  onto. 

"What  happened  .''"  cried  fifty  voices. 

"I'm  sorry.  I  only  wanted  to  put  my 
hair  up." 

"Somebody  ought  to  string  you  up," 
some  man  yelled. 

We  ran  down  the  aisle,  mortified,  to 
the  lounge  (this  time,  the  Ladies'). 
Arlene  put  her  hair  up  in  those  3  x  "i 
silver  curlers,  and  I  used  bobbies.  Then 
we  went  back  down  the  aisle. 

"Don't  you  dare  get  out  of  this  seat 
again,  or  you're  not  getting  back  in," 
yelled  Suzie. 

Now  Suzie  claimed  she  couldn't 
sleep  unless  she  became  like  unto  the 
letter  'S'.  When  she  did,  she  took  up 
nine-tenths  of  the  seat — we  had  all  the 
rest. 

Arlene  was  sitting  on  the  floor.  Iici 
head  (with  the  curlers  on)  on  my  Kip. 
I  was  balancing  on  the  side  ridge  ol  the 
.seat,  my  head  dangling  back  through 
the  space  between  the  seat  and  tlie  win- 
dow. From  the  front,  all  anyone  could 
see  was  my  body  (sans  head),  and  Ar- 
lene and  her  curlers  in  my  lap.  We  en- 
dured this  torture  from  two  to  three 
A.M.,  when  suddenly  came  that  small 
boy's  voice: 

"Mama,  what  does  that  girl  have  all 
over  her  head .'' " 

"Bombs,  dear — " 

I  looked  at  Arlene's  curlers.  So  help 
me,  they  did  look  like  reconverted  war 
surplus!  That  was  all  we  needed.  At 
finding  out  that  I  had  no  head,  because 
my  bombs  had  gone  off,  we  literally  ex- 
ploded  with   laughter.   The   more   we 


tried  to  control  the  laughter,  the  louder 
it  came  out.  One  by  one,  the  lights  all 
down  the  aisle  went  on,  and  with  each 
one  we  took  a  new  convulsion.  Soon 
the  train  was  lit  up  like  Luna  Park, 
and,  I'm  afraid,  people  thought  we 
were  lit  up  too.  From  that  moment  on, 
no  one  bothered  to  turn  on  their  lights 
again,  but  no  matter  where  we  looked, 
the  rest  of  the  night,  every  eye  was  star- 
ing at  us,  every  whisper,  about  us,  every 
speculation  on  what  would  happen  to 
us  next. 

At  three-thirty,  we  got  back  into  posi- 
tion and  went  to  sleep.  At  four-thirty, 
one  of  us  took  a  deep  breath.  Of  course, 
that  shook  all  three  of  us,  and  we 
bounced  up. 

"Oh,  look,  it's  four-thirty.  Just  an 
hour  since  we  were  awake.  "  I  tried  to  be 
cheerful. 

"Well,  whoop-de-do,  lucky  us!" 
Suzie  yelled  sarcastically.  "Go  back  to 
sleep." 

At  five-thirty,  somebody  breathed 
again,  and  we  jumped  out  of  position. 

"It's  five-thirty,"  Arlene  said.  "We 
wake  up  every  hour  on  the  half-hour." 

"For  the  love — "  screamed  Suzie. 

"Arlene,  if  we  don't  get  out  of  this 
position  soon,  we'll  see  the  Falls  from 
a  hospital  window.  Let's  go  back  to  the 
lounge  for  a  while." 

"If  you  leave  now,  you're  never  com- 
ing back !  You  hear  me.-'  Don't  dare  re- 
turn!" And  Suzie  lay  across  the  whole 
seat. 

"Mama,  that  girl  got  her  head  back." 
Junior  whispered,  as  we  hobbled  up 
the  aisle.  When  we  came  back,  Suzie 
was  sleeping  on  the  seats,  quite  sound- 
ly. We  tickled  her  feet.  She  jumped  up, 
and  we  ran  into  our  'roomy'  inside 
corner. 

At  six  o'clock,  the  conductor  came 
over. 

"If  position  in  life  were  anything, 
you  kids'd  be  dead !   A   lady  and  her 
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little  girl  are  getting  off  now  at  Syra- 
cuse, so  you'll  have  a  seat  for  three 
hours  anyway." 

"Gee,  I  hate  to  see  you  go,  girls," 
said  Suzie,  with  irony. 

The  woman  who  was  getting  off  at 
Syracuse  came  out  ol  the  lounge  and 
waved  at  us. 

"I  guess  I'm  as  crazy  as  you  girls.  I 
have  to  do  my  exercises  every  morn- 
ing," she  said  to  us.  She  strode  to  the 
back  of  the  train  and  did  "Strelcb-\-2- 
3-4,"  over  and  over. 

Well,  they  finally  got  out  at  Syracuse, 
and,  for  two  hours,  we  slept.  Then — 

"Arlene,  get  up!  We're  here,  and  the 
train  is  leaving!" 

We  went  yelling  all  over  the  train. 

"Who  has  our  valises  and  our  suit- 
cases?   Miss,    did    you    see    our    hats? 


Thank  you  for  the  umbrellas.  Oh,  did 
we  forget  —  we  haven't  eaten  our 
lunches !" 

We  collected  all  our  things  and  went 
racing  down  the  aisle  to  get  out, 
bombs'  still  in  our  hair. 

'Sit  down  and  enjoy  life,  girls," 
grinned  the  conductor.  "This  is  only 
Buffalo." 

We  sat  quietly  for  another  hour.  At 
Niagara  Falls,  everyone  on  the  train 
called  goodbye.  They,  like  Suzie,  hated 
to  see  us  go ! 

Daddy  was  waiting  at  the  station.  His 
very  first  words  were: 

"We're  exhausted  !  Been  driving  half 
the  night.  Are  you  girls  lucky  you  went 
by  train  and  got  a  peaceful  night's 
sleep!" 
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Alone,  yjii  see  that 
Time  is  a  uiudoii'. 

You  look  through  and 
Watch  the  world. 

But  you  cannot  reach  it. 
It  is  too  jar  aivay:  it 

Passes  hy  too  quickly. 
But  sometimes, 

When  you  are  alone, 
You  come  closer  to  it. 

Your  heart  is  the  drum -he at 
In  the  roaring,  jorcejul, 

Turbulent  music  called  life. 
When  you  are  alone. 


Maki   Diica 
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Perhaps  in  reading  this  you  will  agree  with 
Stella  MacNeil  that  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay's 
poetry  brings  .  .  . 
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Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay's  death  in 
October  was  sudden,  and  unexpected. 
The  newspapers  carried  brief  accounts 
of  her  life  and  works  but  these  were 
overshadowed  by  the  news  from  Korea 
and  the  election  predictions.  Her  quiet 
unheralded  passing  recalls  the  lines  she 
wrote  so  long  ago:  "As  summer  goes, 
I  must  be  gone,  Steal  forth  with  silent 
drums,  .  .  ." 

But  to  the  four  decades  of  under- 
graduates and  to  all  the  young  in  heart 
who  read  and  loved  her  poetry,  she 
will  never  quite  be  gone.  Though  they 
lose  the  intensity  of  youth,  become  so- 
phisticated or  disillusioned  or  cynical 
through  the  years,  or  find  quiet  con- 
tentment with  the  passing  of  time,  re- 
calling her  name  or  the  lines  of  a  poem 
once  treasured,  they  will  remember  a 
time  when  she  expressed  with  character- 
istic freshness  and  exuberance,  the  lives 
they  led  or  wished  to  lead. 

Nor  will  she  be  ignored  by  future 
college  freshmen,  who  discovering  her 
poetry  will  find  a  kindred  spirit.  They, 
too,  will  think  for  a  while  that  no  one 
has  expressed  the  restlessness,  the 
changing  moods  of  youth  as  she  has. 
And  maybe  they  are  right. 

Considering  this,  perhaps  we  may 
say  that  "Vincent"  (as  her  mother 
called  her),  will  never  be  remembered 
as  a  mature  woman;  she  will  remain 
young  and  glowing.  Though  it  has  been 
said  that  she  exchanged  her  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  cleverness,  we  will  forget 


this,  just  as  we  forget  the  brittleness, 
the  blase  satiety  of  Conversatiotjs  at 
Midnight,  and  her  war  poems,  Make 
Bright  the  Arrows,  and  The  Murder  of 
Lidice,  will  also  fade.  They  are  poignant 
and  occasionally  heartbreaking,  but  this 
is  due  to  the  situations  themselves,  not 
her  poetic  treatment  of  them.  The  grim 
spectre  of  war  is  close  enough  to  make 
us  fear  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 
These  last  poems  were  of  a  reportorial 
rather  than  a  creative  nature. 

The  three  powerful  and  dominant 
themes  in  her  poems,  Nature,  Love  and 
Death,  resound  so  passionately,  so  ec- 
statically, that  unrestrained  youth  will 
echo  and  applaud  wholeheartedly.  So 
let  us  consider  these  closely,  before  we 
are  quite  carried  away. 

Vincent  is  a  consistent  and  rapturous 
lo\'er  of  Nature.  In  lyric  after  lyric,  her 
figures  and  images  are  drawn  from  the 
seasons,  birds,  leaves,  and  her  greatest 
love,  the  sea.  This  love  of  Nature  soared 
to  its  zenith  in  her  first  long  poem, 
Renascence,  written  when  she  was  nine- 
teen. It  is  a  breathtakingly  beautiful 
revelation  of  a  profound  spiritual  ex- 
perience in  which  she  identified  herself 
with  the  Universe: 

I  saw  and  heard  and  knew  at  last 
The  How  and  Why  of  all  things, 

past. 
And  present,  and  forevermore.  .  .  . 
For  my  omniscience  paid  I  toll 
In  infinite  remorse  of  soul. 
All  sin  was  my  sinning,  all 
Atoning  mine,  and  mine  the  gall 
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Of  all  regret.  .  .  . 

A  man  was  starving  in  Capri; 

He  moved  his  eyes  and  looked  at 

me; 
I  felt  his  gaze,  I  heard  his  moan. 
And  knew  his  hunger  for  my  own. 

And  feeling  that  there  was  no  death 
that  was  not  hers,  she  feels  herself 
buried.  Recalling  the  earthly  wonders 
which  she  may  never  more  behold,  she 
cries  to  God  to  give  her  new  birth.  Her 
grave  is  washed  away  and  she  finds  her- 
self back  upon  the  earth,  ecstatically 
proclaiming: 

Oh  God,  I  cried,  no  dark  disguise 
Can  e'er  hereafter  hide  from  me 
Thy  radiant  identity ! 
Thou  canst  not  move  across  the  grass 
But  my  quick  eye  will  see  Thee  pass. 
Nor  speak,  however  silently. 
But  my  hushed  voice  will  answer 

Thee. 
I  know  the  path  that  tells  Thy  way 
Through  the  cool  eve  of  everyday; 
God,  I  can  push  the  grass  apart 
And  lay  my  finger  on  Thy  heart.  .  .  . 

That  the  concluding  lines  are  panthe- 
istic cannot  be  denied,  though  the  pre- 
ceding ones  may  be  understood  to  be 
an  appreciation  of  God's  beauty  in  na- 
ture, similar  to  Joseph  Mary  Plunkett's 
"I  See  His  Blood  upon  the  Rose." 

But  the  pantheism  of  Edna  St.  Vin- 
cent Millay  is  a  far  cry  from  Words- 
worth's. She  did  not  base  her  entire 
philosophy  upon  it  as  is  evident  in  the 
joyful  and  too  little  known  poem,  The 
Blue  I'lag  in  the  Bog.  '  Here  she  relates 
that  God  called  men  to  heaven  and 
lovely  earth  was  left,  a  ruin  of  ashes. 
She  remembers  its  many  beauties  and 
wonders  how  heaven  will  be  able  to  sur- 
pass them.  With  intense  homesickness 
and  longing,  she  looks  back  to  earth 
which  is  all  she  has  ever  known  and 
sees  one  proud  blue  flower  in  a  bog. 
She  returns  to  fake  it  so  she'll  have  just 
one  keepsake;  then  returns  to  the  road 


to  heaven  where  she  becomes  lost.  Pray- 
ing to  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 
to  rescue  her,  she  says  she  will  confess 
her  attachment  to  earth  and  that  He  will 
understand  and  find  some  heavenly 
cranny  where  her  flower  may  grow.  At 
last  she  hears  the  "voice  of  love";  the 
Good  Shepherd  has  returned  for  her, 
wrapping  her  and  the  blue  flower  in  the 
whole  of  His  white  robe. 

Imaginative  as  it  is,  the  poem  reveals 
a  very  tender  and  trusting  filial  devo- 
tion to  God.  Touched  by  the  natural- 
ness of  her  expression,  the  naturalness 
with  which  a  child  returns  to  a  burning 
house  for  a  precious  toy,  we  understand 
her  feelings,  and  cannot  but  be  a  bit 
saddened  that  this  soul,  so  capable  of 
love,  did  not  know  Truth. 

Finally,  "God's  World"  is  a  raptur- 
ous song  to  natural  beauty.  It  is  so 
wholehearted,  so  unself-conscious,  that 
anyone  thrilled  by  the  wonders  of  God's 
world  will  find  it  a  perfect  expression 
of  his  feelings. 

Her  love  poems  are  more  complex. 
Always  personal,  passionate,  complete- 
ly emotional,  they  have  the  power  to 
reveal  her  heart  to  the  most  casual 
reader.  But  who  reads  Vincent  casually? 
Her  love  poems  are  particularly  com- 
municative and  her  readers  relive  her 
experiences.  There  is  a  vivid  directness 
to  them,  whether  she  says,  "I  know  I 
am  but  Summer  to  your  heart,  and  not 
the  full  four  seasons  of  the  year";  or 
"Well,  I  have  lost  you;  and  I  lost  you 
fairly";  or  again,  "Thou  are  not  lovelier 
than  lilacs,  nor,  nor  honeysuckle."  This 
lack  of  coyness  and  the  conventional 
feminine  wiles  arc  reminiscent  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  in  which  he 
scorns  the  usual  conceits  and  tells  of 
his  love  in  a  simple  atul  more  convinc- 
ing way. 

She  is  always  womanly,  but  reveals 
an  independence  of  spirit  which  is  mo3- 
ern,    befitting    a    firm    believer    in    the 
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emancipation  of  women.  These  lines 
show,  I  think,  that  she  could  combine 
strength  and  a  dash  of  feminine  senti- 
mentality: 

That  April  should  be  shattered  by  a 

gust, 
That  August  should  be  leveled  by 

a  rain, 
I  can  endure,  and  that  the  lifted  dust 
Of  man  should  settle  to  the  earth 

again; 
But  that  a  dream  can  die,  will  be 

a  thrust 
Between  my  ribs  forever  of  hot  pain. 

And  another  instance  of  her  delight 
in  the  open  simplicity  of  childhood  is 
shown  here: 

Love  in  the  open  hand,  no  thing 

but  that, 
Ungemmed,  unhidden,  wishing 

not  to  hurt. 
As  one  should  bring  you  cowslips 

in  a  hat 
Swung  from  the  hand,  or  apples 

in  her  skirt, 
I  bring  you,  calling  out  as  children 

do: 
"Look  what  I  have! — And  these 

are  all  for  you." 

Her  sonnet  sequence,  "Fatal  Inter- 
view," has  been  called  "conversations 
with  the  Immortals,"  because  she  refers 
to  many  of  the  theories  of  love  ex- 
pressed by  famous  love  lyricists  from 
Sappho,  Catullus  and  Theocritus, 
through  Sidney,  Shakespeare,  Spenser 
to  George  Meredith  and  Emily  Dickin- 
son. In  a  subtle  and  intriguing  way,  she 
agrees  with  or  reproves  them  and  writes 
her  sonnets  accordingly. 

Any  sonnet  sequence,  relating  the 
story  of  a  whole  love  affair,  is  a  very 
interesting  and  a  very  personal  thing. 
These  poems  were  published  when  she 
had  been  happily  married  for  some 
time.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  stim- 
ulated by  a  youthful  love  which  was 
elaborated    upon    by   her    imagination. 


The  attraction  never  rises  above  tb 
physical,  and  reading  the  complete  se 
quence  of  fifty- two  poems  one  is  awan 
of  an  overabundance  of  mere  feeling 
The  moods  are  varied  however,  rang 
ing  from  generous  and  impulsive  sur 
render  to  scorn  for  her  lover's  "pal 
preoccupation  with  the  dead,"  indicat 
ing  that  he  prefers  women  in  literatun 
rather  than  the  ardor  of  a  living  woman 

She  states,  quite  realistically,  that  sh( 
is  aware  the  relationship  is  doomed 
but  she  insists  that  the  after-effects  o 
the  experience  are  by  no  means  casua 
and  that  even  though  she  will  recover 
"The  scar  of  this  encounter  like  ; 
sword!  Will  lie  between  me  and  m' 
troubled  lord." 

We  can  not  overlook  a  moment  ir 
which  she  is,  for  once,  at  peace.  Th< 
twentieth  sonnet  is  an  exquisite  exam 
pie  of  Plato's  theory  of  love,  for  sh< 
recognizes  and  accepts  the  fact  that  th( 
lover  is  really  in  love  with  the  Idea 
Beauty,  and  so  will  never  be  completel] 
satisfied  with  earthly  love,  which  i: 
merely  a  reflection  of  the  ideal. 

However,  she  then  returns  to  a  physi 
cal  level,  moving  and  passionate,  ol 
course,  but  lacking  in  the  true  spiritua 
essentials  of  love. 

Since  we  have  seen  a  deep  affectior 
for  the  things  of  this  world,  in  her  con 
cepts  of  Nature  and  Love,  an  under 
standing  of  her  ideas  on  Death  wil 
follow  logically.  She  cringes  at  .separa 
tion  from  worldly  joy.  Furthermore 
lacking  a  belief  in  immortality  as  w( 
know  it,  she  calls  death  a  void,  a  noth 
ingness.  In  "Moriturus"  she  says: 

Death,  however. 

Is  a  spongy  wall. 
Is  a  sticky  river, 

Is  nothing  at  all. 
Summon  the  weeper, 

Wail  and  sing; 
Call  him  Reaper, 

Angel,  King; 
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Call  him  evil 

Drunk  to  the  lees, 
Monster,  Devil  — 

He  is  less  than  these. 

In  the  elegies  for  Eleanor  Wylie,  par- 
:ularly,  we  see  her  fear  of  Death,  her 
sentment  that  this  life  should  be 
ided.  In  Secotid  April,  she  expresses 

longing  for  oblivion.  But  in  The 
tick  in  the  Suoic.  she  believes  that 
leath  will  overtake  her,  and  while  in 
oods  of  depression,  she  almost  wel- 
)mes  this  release  from  trial.  Her  over- 
Dwering  love  for  life  prevents  a  resig- 
ition  to  death. 

The  philosophy  of  Edna  St.  Vincent 
[illay   is   quite   representative  of  the 


spiritual  barrenness  of  our  generation. 
We  can  admire  the  tenacity  with  which 
she  clung  to  the  only  existence  which 
was,  for  her,  certain.  Perhaps  by  now 
she  has  attained  Truth. 

Hers  was  a  warm,  sincere  and  vigor- 
ous spirit.  Though  we  regret  the  lack 
of  real  values  and  true  spirituality  in 
her  poetry,  we  may  certainly  appreciate 
the  radiant  expression  of  vibrant  emo- 
tions revealed  in  the  best  of  her  works. 
She  lives  again  for  us,  whenever  we  are 
in  need  of  the  fresh  young  quality,  the 
energy  and  sincerity  of  her  expression. 
Though  the  full  four  seasons  of  the 
year  are  needed  for  the  good  life,  we 
shall  turn  to  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 
for  the  summer  in  our  hearts. 


"NO   MAN   IS  AN   ISLAND  .  .  ." 

"Each  man's  death  diminishes  me  for  I  am  involved  in  Mankind.  Therefore  never  send 
know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls;  it  tolls  for  thee." 
This  passage  written  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  John  Donne,  the  great  metaphysical 
>et,  who  had  been  born  a  Roman  Catholic  but  who  became  an  Anglican  minister  after  a 
ormy  and  eventful  youth,  reminds  a  Catholic  immediately  of  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ. 
)day  when  the  dignity  of  the  individual  is  ignored  and  human  life  is  bought  and  sold  so 
leaply,  it  is  good  to  think  of  Donne's  words,  and  to  apply  their  true  meaning  to  the  sig- 
fcance  of  our  lives.  Only  when  we  do  this  will  we  live  completely,  for  our  restless  hearts 
III   know  thaf  they  are   living   in   Christ  and   will   be   quieted. 


7^  Sta^^ 
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•   "World   Politics  —  Women's   New  Apos+olate" 

The  General  Assembly  would  convene  to  consider  the  controversial  ques- 
tion of  Trygve  Lie's  reappointment  in  ten  minutes.  From  our  heights  in  the  en- 
viable press  box,  we  watched  the  delegates,  brief  cases  in  hand,  slowly  come  in, 
speaking  quietly,  then  listening — eyes  riveted  to  the  floor. 

".  .  .  countries  are  placed  alphabetically.  The  U.S.S.R.  is  over  there  on  the 
left.  Across  the  aisle  is  the  U.S.  .  .  ."  In  modulated  tones,  a  uniformed  guide  was 
showing  us  the  positions  of  the  different  nations.  Then  she  explained  the  agenda 
for  the  day,  asked  if  there  were  any  questions.  She  was  well  informed,  com- 
petent, alert,  eager  to  acquaint  us  thoroughly  with  the  proceedings  about  to  take 
place. 

Women  like  her  seemed  to  be  everywhere.  The  willowy  secretary  constantly 
gliding  in  and  out  of  the  room  carrying  messages.  The  simultaneous  interpreter, 
remote  behind  the  glass  partition.  The  placid,  white  robed  delegate  from  India 
who  served  on  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights.  They  were  all  thoughtful, 
earnest,  intensely  absorbed  in  their  work. 

Apparently,  the  U.N.,  which  in  Article  1,  Section  3,  affirms  faith  in  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women,  is  starting  in  its  own  backyard  to  put  this  principle 
into  practice.  At  Flushing  and  Lake  Success,  women  are  employed  in  many 
capacities. 

However,  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  in  its  latest  report,  notes 
the  tendency  to  place  them  principally  in  positions  where  they  deal  with  social 
problems.  It  has  requested  the  Secretary  General  to  examine  the  reasons  why 
qualified  women  have  not  been  placed  in  higher  posts. 

In  the  future,  as  a  result  of  the  work  being  done  by  this  Commission,  Petti- 
coats and  Policy  Making  Posts  will  become  more  closely  identified.  It  is  of  para- 
mount importance  that  those  who  fill  them  have  sound  moral  principles. 

Here,  then,  is  the  challenge  to  the  Catholic  College  Graduate.  We  have  been 
criticized  from  all  quarters  because  we  do  not  take  an  active  part  in  national  and 
civic  affairs.  Some  of  us  should  prepare  ourselves  to  qualify  for  these  important 
jobs. 

All  of  us  should  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  U.N.  Pope  Pius  XII 
urges  women  "to  collaborate  with  man  towards  the  good  of  the  State  in  which  she 
is  of  the  same  dignity  as  he." 

{Continued  on  Page  29) 
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•  The   Case  of  the   Lay  Intellectual 

Last  summer,  a  very  lively  and  cantankerous  controversy  was  carried  on  in 
the  Reader's  Forum  of  The  Tablet.  The  point  of  disagreement  was  a  story  printed 
in  The  Ken  Yorker  by  J.  F.  Powers.  Aside  from  the  interesting  problem  of 
morals  and  art,  there  arose,  as  a  side  issue,  the  important  one  of  the  position  of 
Catholic  "Lay  Intellectuals,"  as  they  are  called,  in  the  Church. 

Now,  whether  we  anticipate  the  event  hopefully  or  not,  we,  here  at  St. 
Joseph's,  are  being  trained  to  become  members  of  of  this  group.  Judging  from 
many  of  the  comments  in  the  Powers  controversy,  it  is  not  too  popular  a  classifi- 
cation I  We  might  well  ask  ourselves:  "Why  all  this  dislike  of  "Lay  Intellectuals"  ? 
Can  it  be  sheer  stupidity,  envy,  or  prejudice  that  causes  such  dissension  within 
the  ranks  of  the  Church?  Or  are  the  critics  right? 

Are  those  of  us  who  have  been  given  a  broad  educational  background  and, 
presumably,  been  taught  to  "think  things  out  for  ourselves,"  dangerous  to  the 
faith?  Are  we  inclined  to  look  down  our  noses  scornfully  at  the  more  humble 
and  uneducated  in  the  Church  as  provincials?  These  charges  may  sound  exag- 
gerated, but  they  generally  come  to  the  surface  in  any  controversy  like  the  Powers 
one,  and  they  are  definitely  held  against  us  by  others.  How  often  do  we  consider 
them  ourselves,  and  try  to  prepare  a  rational  defense? 

To  begin  with,  there  is  no  denying  that  there  is  a  strong  antiintellectualism 
present  in  some  Catholic  circles — not  against  learning  itself,  but  against  the  pe- 
dantic pride  and  snobbishness  often  produced  by  an  ill-balanced  mental  growth. 
This  is  a  just  criticism,  and  can  only  be  answered  by  pointing  out  the  tremendous 
value  of  a  properl)  balanced  education.  As  the  great  woman  doctor  of  the  Church, 
St.  Teresa  of  Avila,  says  in  her  autobiography: 

"Learning  is  a  great  thing,  for  it  teaches  us  who  know  so  little  and  enlightens 
us." 

In  her  statement,  notice  the  admission,  which  we  might  all  adopt,  "we 
know  so  Utile."  Learning,  then,  if  it  is  true  learning,  increases  rather  than 
<liminishes,  humility. 

But  there  remains  the  other  c|uestion:  is  thinking  dangerous  to  faith? 
Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  leave  our  faith  secure  in  the  emotional  and  intuitive 
levels,  rather  than  disturb  it  with  possible  doubts  brought  on  by  rational  examina- 
tion, Are  we  afraid  to  peer  at  it  through  the  microscopic  scrutiny  of  the  intellect? 

(Contiiiuid  on  Pjni  })G) 
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•  MR.  FRY  and  BROADWAY 

That  verse  drama  has  been  found  palatable  by  many  Broadway  theatre-goers 
was  attested  by  the  popularity  of  As  You  Like  It  and  The  Cocktail  Party  last 
season.  This  year,  the  widely  acclaimed  opening  of  Christopher  Fry's  play  The 
Lady's  Not  for  Burniug  seems  to  support  the  theory  that  the  pendulum  has  swung 
from  realistic  dialogue  to  bombastic  speeches  reminiscent  of  the  Elizabethans.  The 
change  is  far  from  complete,  but  the  fact  is  that  for  the  first  time  in  years,  modern 
verse  drama  is  being  written,  produced,  and  evidently  liked,  both  here  and  in 
England. 

Many  reviewers,  however,  think  the  success  of  The  Lady's  Not  For  Burning 
is  due  largely  to  John  Gielgud's  expert  direction  and  inspired  acting.  The  central 
character  is  Thomas  Mendip,  a  fifteenth  century  soldier  who  arrives  in  a  village 
currently  engaged  in  witch-hunting,  and  clamors  to  be  hanged  (to  divert  the 
wrath  of  the  populace  from  the  lady).  The  dashing  and  chivalrous  role  is  perfect 
for  Mr.  Gielgud. 

While  the  implications  that  the  Middle  Ages  were  a  hopelessly  unenlightened 
period  can  not  be  condoned,  both  play  and  acting  should  be  stimulating  to  those 
who  like  drama  enhanced  with  powerful  rhetoric  and  sheer  poetry. 

•  NEW  JERSEY  HOLDS  THE  LINE 

We  salute  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  stand  taken  by  its  Supreme  Court 
this  Fall  in  the  perennial  problem  of  Religion  in  the  schools.  The  Court  upheld 
a  statute  requiring  daily  reading  (without  comment),  of  five  verses  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  each  public  school  classroom. 

In  its  unanimous  opinion,  the  Court  emphasizes  the  point  so  regularly  ig- 
nored by  those  demanding  adherence  to  'historical  separation  of  church  and 
state."  Said  the  New  Jersey  Justices:  "The  United  States  Constitution  itself  as- 
sumes as  an  unquestioned  fact  the  existence  and  authority  of  God";  and  New 
Jersey  continues  to  believe  in  God. 

•  WE  KNEW  IT! 

That  the  individual  difi^erences  in  stages  of  mental  development  be  con- 
sidered in  formulating  entrance  requirements  for  college  applicants  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  made  by  President  Charles 
Cole  of  Amherst  College.  Some  students,  maintains  President  Cole,  reach  their 
peak  of  ability  much  later  than  others,  thus  accounting  for  students  rated  mediocre 
in  high  school,  who  suddenly  manifest  astonishing  intellectual  prowess  in  junior 
or  senior  year  of  college. 

Naming  them  "late  bloomers,"  he  asserted  that  some  method  of  ascertaining 
the  probable  time  of  full  and  final  maturity  should  be  introduced  to  allow  more 
accurate  rating.  Students  in  "Psych  Testing"  take  note. 
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•  CATHOLIC  VISTAS 

Catholic  periodicals  need  a  wider  audience  according  to  the  findings  of  a 
recent  workshop  of  the  press  conducted  by  the  N.F.C.C.S.  National  Press  Com- 
mission. Discussing  the  topic,  "Lay  Apostolate  and  Communications  Media," 
the  delegates  recognized  the  regrettable  direction  of  most  Catholic  newswriting 
towards  a  specifically  Catholic  audience.  Solution  of  this  problem  is  not  readily 
apparent,  but  recognition  of  its  nature  marked  progress.  Valid  Catholic  view- 
points must  be  seen  by  the  general  public  before  the  truth  of  them  can  be  recog- 
nized. 


•  HAVE  YOU  THE  THYME? 

Have  you  read  Vogue's  recent  editorial  on  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  art 
of  cookery  among  American  women  ?  The  scarcity  of  cooks,  plus  the  //uijorm  ex- 
cellence of  ready  mixes  and  frozen  foods,  seem  to  be  responsible.  Women  are 
experimenting  in  varying  the  menu  by  getting  their  own  lily  white  hands  into  the 
act!  Thus,  they  insure  a  unique  tang  to  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner.  Spices  and 
green  leaves  seem  to  be  especially  popular. 

P.S.  We  might  inform  the  Editors  of  Vogue  that  our  Literary  Society  mem- 
bers, Fanny  Partner  in  hand,  have  long  been  experimenting  in  tricks  of  this  tan- 
talizing trade. 


•  TV/O-FORTY-FIVE  REVISITED 

Recent  and  not-so-recent  graduates  of  St.  jo.seph's  returned  en  masse  on 
November  12  to  renew  accjuaintance  with  the  College  as  well  as  with  classmates. 
The  program  extended  activities  throughout  the  entire  day.  Mass  for  deceased 
Alumnae,  followed  by  breakfast,  began  the  day  at  9:30.  Then,  informally,  in  the 
Bio  Lab,  the  Science  Department  held  forth  on  the  Wonder  Drugs,  with  demon- 
strations and  exhibits,  while  downstairs  Mothers  and  Aunts  checked  up  on  latest 
developments  in  Child  Study. 

Lun(heon  was  served  in  the  new  lunch  rooms  underneath  the  Library.  Later, 
Alumnae  chatted,  strolled  through  the  special  Book  Exhibit  or  viewed  slides  of 
her  summer  European  Tour,  described  inimitably  by  Mary  Ellen  Boyling.  At 
three  o'clock  Father  Dillon  welcomed  the  Alumnae,  and  Helen  Burke  introduced 
the  afternoon  program:  several  arias  sung  by  City  Center  Soprano  Rosa  Canario, 
a  lecture  by  Mr.  M.  Zagorzycki,  and  a  piano  selection  by  Dorothy  Heinlcin. 

Latest  reports  indicate  high  cfithusiasm  and  interest  in  a  permanent  rc- 
establishment  of  the  custom  of  Alumnae  Day. 
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Marilyn  Bandiero  etches  her  city's  time  of 


NOCTURNE 


Night  comes  early  to  the  city,  quietly 
it  spread  over  the  streets  and  houses, 
marking  the  close  of  day.  Working  peo- 
ple returning  from  offices  and  factories 
find  their  footsteps  hushed  by  the  en- 
veloping darkness.  Rapidly,  almost 
fearfully,  they  return  to  their  homes. 
Unconsciously,  their  tired  steps  quicken. 

With  the  passing  hours,  the  gray  eve- 
ning deepens.  Soon  it  becomes  a  black- 
ness in  which  the  city  slums  are  mere 
shadows. 

Rows  of  tenement  houses  lie  in  bleak 
silence,  waiting  for  the  long  weary 
hours  of  night  to  pass.  Streets  are  un- 
kempt and  strewn  with  papers.  Curbs 
are  crowded  with  ash  cans  and  garbage 
pails.  Overhead,  elevated  trains  roar 
through  darkness  which  absorbs  and 
softens  their  clamor.  Below  these  steel 
structures,  street  lamps  cast  feeble  archs 
of  yellow  light  upon  lonely  sidewalks. 

In  the  homes,  people  rest  from  their 
day  of  work.  Some  sleep  soundly,  too 
weary  to  think  of  the  future  or  the  past. 
Others  twist  and  turn,  unable  to  sleep, 
haunted  by  aspirations  and  hopes  that 
never  will  materialize. 

At  a  kitchen  table  sits  a  man,  poring 
over  the  want  ads  sections  of  the  eve- 
ning papers.  Tired  lines  are  etched  in 
his  face.  There  is  no  need  for  words  be- 
tween him  and  the  woman  who  sits 
opposite,  pouring  weak  coffee.  He  lifts 
a  cup  to  his  lips,  tastes  its  contents, 
frowns  and  returns  to  the  paper.  The 
silence  of  the  night  is  unbroken. 


At  a  window  sits  a  young  girl,  dream- 
ing with  her  eyes  open.  The  imagina- 
tion and  blindness  of  youth  are  still 
hers.  In  a  candle-lit  ballroom,  she  en- 
visions herself  dancing  in  satin  slippers 
and  a  tulle  gown.  Her  dreams  will 
wither,  her  blindness  will  pass  and  she 
will  see.  But  for  now,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  she  must  be  free  to  think  her 
own  thoughts,  to  dream  her  own 
dreams. 

On  the  streets,  footsteps  are  heard. 
Slow  lagging  steps,  that  speak  of  night- 
shifts  and  labor;  swift,  uneven  steps 
that  speak  of  youth,  gaiety  and  the  for- 
getfulness  of  time.  The  sound  of  a  clos- 
ing door  echoes  sharply,  then  all  is 
silent  again.  In  an  alley,  cats  fight  over 
some  unknown  object.  Their  screams 
pierce  the  night  air,  and  those  who 
wake,  shudder. 

The  quiet  of  the  city  deepens.  It 
yearns  for  light,  yet  clings  to  the  pro- 
tective cloak  of  darkness  which  hides 
its  wounds  and  its  nakedness.  Stars 
twinkle  their  last  and  flee.  The  moon 
fades  and  dawn  arrives. 

It  comes  from  no  definite  direction 
and  slowly  spreads.  Through  open  win- 
dows come  the  sounds  of  alarm  clocks 
jangling.  The  cit)'  is  waking. 

Men  in  working  clothes  pause  on  the 
steps  of  the  houses  to  survey  the  new 
day  before  them.  Their  bodies  are 
rested,  their  hearts  are  full  of  new  hope. 
Their  footsteps  are  light  as  they  crowd 
into  trains  and  subways,  going  to  work. 
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by  Judy  Benne+t,  Georgianna  Clifford  and  Terry  Malone 


You  yawn  when  we  talk  about  it. 
You  leave  the  room  when  we  produce 
our  mountains  of  pictures.  However,  we 
can  still  resort  to  the  printed  word.  This 
time,  we  intend  to  dig  into  those  shiny, 
leather-bound  copies  of  "My  Trip"  to 
recall  the  places  you  will  never  see  in 
newsreels  or  the  things  you  could  never 
get  from  our  most  comprehensive  ef- 
forts at  post  card  writing. 

We  crossed  the  ocean  with  the  same 
abandon  that  one  feels  on  a  boatride 
to  Rye  Beach.  There  were  eight  hun- 
dred fifty  college  students,  and  by  the 
time  we  disembarked  at  Cherbourg,  wc 
thought  we  knew  them  all.  A  two-thirty 
A.M.  arrival  included  freezing  rain,  an 
hour's  wait  to  post  that  first  letter  home, 
and  a  I'Vench  guide  dispensing  remark- 
ably revolting  coffee.  We  changed  our 
money,  and  were  off  on  the  pilgrim's 
third  class  special.  Thirty-two  hours 
later,  after  assorted  box  lunches  and 
numberless  fi\'e  minute  stopovers,  we 
entered  Rome. 

Was  it  four  or  five  clays  that  wc 
trouped  from  the  I'orum  to  the  C^olos- 
scum  to  the  C'atacombs  to  the  four  Holy 
Year  Basil  it  as  and  to  every  other  spot 
of    approved    interest    for    travellers ? 


Those  were  the  early  days  when  we 
were  still  unusually  green  and  faithfully 
adhered  to  each  point  in  the  printed 
itinerary. 

The  hottest  day  of  a  very  hot  season 
brought  the  long-awaited  Papal  audi- 
ence— our  girls  in  black,  long  sleeved 
and  veiled;  the  boys  in  dark  suits  with 
the  one  white  starched  shirt.  Appar- 
ently, no  one  informed  the  thousands 
who  helped  us  jam  St.  Peter's  to  its 
massive  doors  that  black  was  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  So  we  stood  out  in 
that  crowded,  yelling  mass  of  pilgrim.s 
from  all  over  Europe,  hot  but  respecta- 
ble, in  our   "Pope's  outfits." 

When  that  small  gilt  chair  with  its 
white  robed  figure  was  lifted  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  Papal  Guards,  a  cur- 
rent was  turned  on  in  the  hearts  of  the 
thousands  present.  The  reaction  was 
spontaneous  and  as  the  procession 
moved  toward  us,  succeeding  cries  of 
"Vive  le  Pape"  filled  the  air.  I'or  the 
brief  moment  that  he  passed  and,  turn- 
ing, blessed  us,  the  heat,  the  crowding, 
the  long  wait  were  forgotten.  We  were 
caught  up  in  the  cntluisiasin  and  spirit 
of  our  fellow  pilgrims  and  we  re- 
echoed their  salute  wholeheartedly,  this 
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time,  in  its  American  translation — Long 
Live  the  Pope  I 

It  was  in  Rome  that  we  had  the  first 
of  many  experiences  with  that  peculiar 
brand  of  humanity,  the  souvenir  vend- 
ers. These  were  the  men,  the  women, 
and  the  children  with  the  all-purpose 
pockets  and  the  rosary  bedecked  arms. 
Their  sales  talk  would  make  a  radio 
commercial  hang  its  head  for  shame. 
Never  have  such  masterful  tales  of  ex- 
treme misery,  impoverished  family  life, 
the  dire  effects  of  perpetual  hunger  and 
thirst  fallen  on  such  unresponsive  ears. 
Finally,  desperately,  a  Parker  5I,  in  all 
its  cotton-batting  glory,  was  offered  for 
a  song. 

What  can  we  say  about  Florence,  the 
city  of  culture  and  good  buys?  A 
Cathedral,  decorated  and  colorful  on 
the  outside  .  .  .  dark  and  somber  within; 
the  Medici  Palace;  the  tombs  of  Mich- 
aelangelo  and  Da  Vinci;  art  treasures 
galore.  We  saw  all  this  on  rapid-fire 
morning  tours.  Afternoons,  we  worked 
on  souvenir  lists  for  home.  To  our  eyes, 
here  were  the  lovliest,  the  cheapest 
leather  and  silver  goods  in  the  world. 
So  we  compared  prices,  felt  materials, 
and  made  bargains.  We  combed  all  the 
shops — from  the  open  stalls  on  a  bridge 
across  the  Arno,  to  the  Florentine  ver- 
sion of  the  five-and-ten.  About  this 
time,  the  pilgrim  began  to  be  identified 
by  a  shopping  bag  full  of  souvenirs  and 
overflowing  parcels.  These,  he  zealously 
strapped  and  restrapped  to  his  baggage. 

The  nights  were  our  own,  and  as  if 
by  mutual  consent,  we  would  meet  at 
some  cafe  or  restaurant  to  eat,  to  dance, 
or  just  to  rehash  the  day.  In  Florence 
it  was  the  Hotel  Baglione,  with  a  roof 
garden  and  an  orchestra  comparable  to 
the  best  in  New  York.  Here,  minimums 
and  cover  charges  were  unknown,  and 
no  one  throught  to  question  one  hun- 
dred orders  of  ice  cream  and  pizza. 


Let's  move  north  and  mention  the 
night  we  decided  to  leave  Padua  to  the 
mosquitoes  and  the  dust  storms.  We 
wanted  to  investigate  the  charms  of 
Venice  at  carnival  time.  Safetly  de- 
posited in  company  buses,  we  solemnly 
promised  to  follow  our  nervous  little 
Italian  guide  to  the  death,  if  necessary. 
He  seemed  to  worry  that  we  would  hire 
a  gondola  and  leave  him  tourless — 
which  was  exactly  what  we  did ! 

How  can  one  describe  a  carnival  with 
any  degree  of  effectiveness?  Lights, 
soft  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  .  .  .  brilliant 
on  the  marble  facades;  colors  in  festi- 
val reds,  yellows  and  greens  ...  all 
clashing  happily;  people,  music,  laugh- 
ter, friendliness.  Then,  to  complete  the 
picture,  there  was  the  boatman  with 
his  father,  his  uncle  and  his  two  sons 
who  could  fervently  sing  "Pagliacci" 
one  minute  .  .  .  "Roll  Out  the  Barrel" 
the  next. 

When  we  left  Italy  for  Germany,  it 
was  like  entering  a  new  world.  We 
would  pull  into  some  small  village  with 
an  unpronounceably  long  name,  clutch- 
ing our  gum  and  cigarettes.  A  wonder- 
ful German  band  omp-pa-pahed  for  all 
they  were  worth,  while  a  well-.scrubbed 
German  Frau  literally  swept  her 
"charges"  off  to  the  farmhouse  where 
we  were  to  be  billeted.  Actually,  she 
swept,  with  no  apparent  physical  effort, 
all  our  paraphernalia  and  baggage  into 
the  family  go-cart.  We  were  off  with 
a  barking  dog  and  four  flaxen-haired, 
barefoot  children  strung  out  in  back  of 
us. 

We  lived  a  good  life  in  Hansel  and 
Gretel  houses  where  the  breakfast  honey 
came  from  a  bee  hive  down  the  road, 
where  we  slept  cocoon-style  under  down 
comforters,  and  where  we  woke  to  the 
smell  of  freshly  baked  bread  and  rolls. 
On  our  first  day  at  the  farmhouse,  the 
hospitable  and  probably  fore-warned 
Frau,  presented  us  with  three  keys,  one 
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to  our  closet,  one  to  our  room  and  one 
to  the  front  door.  They  were  such  an 
understanding  people! 

The  townsfolk  could  not  do  enough 
for  us.  Dance  festivals,  complete  with 
local  talent,  resplendent  in  local  color, 
were  arranged  for  our  amusement. 
There  were  happy  blends  of  American 
students  in  now  undeniably  battered 
clothes;  khaki  clad  Army  Engineers; 
and  German  farmers  in  leather  shorts, 
embroidered  suspenders  and  Tyrolean 
hats.  Every  dance  had  a  polka  beat  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned.  When  the 
spirit  moved  them,  they  would  let  out 
a  resounding  yodel  and  emphasize  it  by 
a  two-foot  leap  into  the  air.  Naturally, 
with  such  uninhibited  goings-on,  we 
were  not  bothered  much  by  mere  lan- 
guage diftculties. 

Our  last  day  in  Germany  was  spent 
at  the  eight  hour  long  Passion  Play  at 
Oberammergau.  The  townspeople  as- 
sumed all  the  parts  in  the  morning, 
served  lunch  and  sold  souvenirs  at 
noontime,  then  resumed  their  roles  for 
the  afternoon  performance.  The  fervor 
and  painstaking  pride  that  these  people 
took  in  their  production  made  it  all  the 
more  impressive. 

Chronologically,  we  should  now  pro- 
ceed to  Paris,  but  in  reality  we  could 
have  begun,  continued,  and  concluded 
our  storytelling  there.  At  our  hotel,  "le 
service"  and  "la  cuisine"  were  the  at- 
tractions. We  never  missed  a  meal,  and 
it  was  for  more  than  economic  reasons. 
It    was    here    that    a    dapper    "maitre 
1  d'hotel"  introduced  us  to  leisurely  two 
hour   dining   in   the   approved   French 
manner.  There  were  so  many  traditions 
I  that  we  adopted  almost  unconsciously 
j  .  .  .  the  stopovers  at  a  sidewalk  cafe  .  .  . 
I  strolling  along  the  Seine  .  .  .  High  Mass 
I  and   the   magnificent   organ    at   Notre 
'  Dame  on  Sunday  .  .  .  running  away  from 
I  the  taxi  cabs  .  .  .  buying  a  flower  from 


an  old  woman's  basket  .  .  .  little  things 
that  meant  Paris  in  all  the  books  and 
magazines  we  had  ever  read. 

Here,  again,  there  were  certain  things 
that  one  just  did,  if  one  were  a  self- 
respecting  member  of  a  student  tour. 
There  was  breakfast  at  the  American 
Embassy  and  the  first  glass  of  milk  since 
home.  There  was  the  fabulous  night- 
club with  the  four  act  floor  show — 
everythmg  from  cowboys  and  a  minia- 
ture airplane,  to  Apache  dancers.  Then 
there  were  the  stores  where  we  could 
not  afford  to  buy  what  we  liked,  and 
where  we  didn't  like  what  we  could  af- 
ford. But  no  one  dared  leave  without 
buying  at  least  one  bottle  of  French 
perfume.  That  purchase  was  an  event 
in  itself! 

Somehow  the  days  went  by,  too 
quickly,  and  we  were  again  facing  the 
Atlantic  for  sixteen  days  of  the  wildest 
weather  imaginable.  To  get  home  meant 
school  for  some,  business  for  others. 
For  all,  it  meant  a  return  to  normalcy 
and  the  solid  U.  S.  comforts  of  good 
food,  water  and  rest. 

Someone,  interested  if  unoriginal, 
will  surely  ask,  "Well,  what  did  you 
like  the  best?  If  we  must  be  limited, 
why  then  the  sincerity,  the  unaffected 
friendship  and  the  naturalness  of  the 
people  we  met,  were  perhaps  the  most 
gratifying  and  inspiring  experiences. 

As  for  our  fellow  students — boys  and 
girls  of  every  nationality,  from  every 
state — it  was  wonderful  to  travel  with 
them,  it  was  a  privilege  to  know  them. 
We  may  hope  for  return  trips,  perhaps 
we  are  saving  now,  but  the  complete- 
ness and  perfection  of  the  first  time  can 
never  be  duplicated.  Strangely  enough, 
we  are  satisfied  that  this  should  be  so. 
For  now  our  memories  of  some  very 
special  people  and  a  very  special  year 
will  al.so  remain  equally  complete  and 
perfect  in  every  way. 
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The  significance  of  Our  Lady's  Assumption 
is  explained  by  Irma  Sherwood  in  .  .  . 


Wih  iogma  -  N^m  ipfttttttnn 


The  magnificent  bronze  bells  of  Saint 
Peter's  Basilica  echoed  over  the  air  on 
the  morning  of  All  Saints'  Day.  Their 
joyful  peal  resounded  in  the  hearts  of 
half  a  million  faithful  who  overflowed 
the  Piazza  San  Pietro  and  stretched  out 
for  over  a  distance  of  a  mile.  Indeed, 
Catholics,  the  world  over,  awaited  the 
proclamation  of  a  well  known  dogma 
which  marked  the  apex  of  the  Holy 
Year. 

"We  pronounce,  declare  and  define" 
the  bodily  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  'by  the  authority  of  Our 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Blessed 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  by  our 
own  authority."  Thus  did  Pope  Pius 
XII,  speaking  ex  cathedra,  proclaim  the 
new  definition. 

Finally,  after  generations  of  weigh- 
ing the  facts.  Holy  Mother  Church  had 
seen  fit  to  define  this  dogma  as  one  re- 
vealed to  the  Apostles  by  God  Himself. 
It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  Our  Lady's  Assumption  in  the 
Bible.  That  may  be  true  but  as  Father 
John  Manning  Fraunces,  S.J.  says  in 
America  "  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that 
Scripture  is  so  silent  as  to  have  no  indi- 
cations at  all  of  this  ultimate  triumph  of 
Mary.  It  is  certain  that  Mary  is  involved 
in  the  prophecy  God  gave  to  Adam 
(Gen.  3:15)  of  the  eventual  victory 
over  the  serpent:  'I  will  put  enmities 
between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  thou 
shalt  lie  in  wait  for  her  heel.'  The 
Church  sees  Christ's  complete  victory 
over  sin  and  the  serpent  here  predicted, 
and  the  same  victory  for  Mary  modeled 


on  that  of  her  Son.  This  is  the  under- 
standing of  Pius  IX,  given  in  the  bull 
of  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. The  complete  victory  of  Christ 
received  its  final  touch  in  His  Resurrec- 
tion and  Ascension,  and  if  one  is  mind- 
ful of  the  parallel  between  Christ  and 
Mary  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  pass 
from  His  Resurrection  and  Ascension 
to  Her  Assumption." 

Contrary  to  what  has  been  written 
in  many  newspapers,  and  expressed  by 
many  Protestants,  this  is  not  a  "new 
Article  of  Faith"  to  be  believed  by 
Catholics.  Rather,  it  has  been  believed, 
not  only  by  Catholics,  but  also  by  many 
Protestants,  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  It  is  public  knowledge  that 
during  the  ninth  century.  King  Alfred 
of  England  declared  that  the  feast  of 
Our  Lady's  Assumption  would  hence- 
forth be  a  public  holiday.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  made  the  Assumption  one 
of  the  principal  feasts  of  the  church 
calendar. 

A  striking  instance  of  God's  approval 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  following  incident. 
One  night  in  the  thirteenth  century 
Saint  Anthony  of  Padua  was  contem- 
plating the  words  which  appeared  in 
one  of  the  Church  services.  Saint  An- 
thony firmly  believed  that  Mary's  body 
had  been  assumed  into  Heaven.  He  did 
not  wish  to  hear  the  words  which 
stated  "...  the  Church  has  given  no 
decision  upon  the  bodily  Assumption  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  exercising  a  prudent 
reserve    as    to    trivial    or    apocryphal 
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legends."  While  he  was  there,  Mary  ap- 
peared to  him  and  said:  "Be  assured, 
my  son,  that  this  body  of  mine  .  .  .  has 
been  preserved  from  the  corruption  of 
the  grave." 

It  is  most  fitting  that  this  doctrine 
should  be  defined  in  our  modern  age. 
Ours  is  the  era  of  moral  corruption, 
atomic  bombs,  and  euthanasia.  The 
popular  attitude,  today,  is  that  the  in- 
dividual is  unimportant.  Advocates  of 
euthanasia  explain  that  human  life  is 
sacred  "only  for  a  proper  image  of  God 
— an  individual  strong  and  healthy." 

No  other  age  can  speak  of  the  com- 
pletely devastating  wars  and  flagitious 
war  crimes  in  which  men  have  riddled 
and  mutilated  the  human  body. 

We  are  continually  reminded  by  ma- 
terialists that  the  body  is  subject  to  de- 


cay and  destruction.  However,  nothing 
is  ever  said  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  of  the  eventual  resurrection  of 
the  body.  Mary,  who  was  never  tainted 
by  sin  from  the  first  instant  of  her  con- 
ception, was  made  incorruptible  be- 
cause of  her  complete  purit)'. 

In  her  Assumption,  we  have  the  posi- 
tive proof  of  what  God  has  intended 
for  us  all  after  death.  \t  is  also  the  real- 
ization of  the  promise  made  by  Our 
Heavenly  Father  that  our  bodies  will 
one  day  rise. 

Let  us  think  often  about  Mary's  As- 
sumption. It  will  help  us  on  the  way  of 
virtue  and  it  will  eventually  lead  us  out 
of  the  darkness  of  corruption,  into  the 
brightness  of  immortality  and  eternal 
happiness. 


•   "World   Politics  —  Women's   New  Apos+olate" 

{Continued  from  Page  20) 

"It  is  her  task  to 

Direct  ideas 
issipate  prejudices 
iscredit  error,  illusion,  and  falsehood 

in  order  to  diffuse  the  teachings  of  the  Church  and  expose  more  effectively  the 
tactics  of  those  who  oppose  Catholic  dogma  and  morals."  Action,  says  the  Pontiff, 
is  indispensable,  since  the  fates  of  the  family  and  human  relations  are  in  our 
hands. 

In  line  with  these  exhortations,  the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women 
has  formed  an  International  Relations  Commission  which  sends  representatives 
to  the  U.N.  These  delegates  report  back  to  their  countries,  keeping  the  members 
informed  regarding  impending  legislation  on  education,  social  welfare,  etc.  They 
are  ever  vigilant  regarding  national,  state,  and  international  developments. 

There  is  a  vast  field  of  activity  before  us — a  "militant  mission"  of  impelling 
tutessity — without  which,  the  Pope  forcefully  states,  "all  the  zeal  of  the  Apostol- 
atc  could  obtain  but  precarious  results." 
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Stella  MacNeil  introduces  us  to  Christine,  who  found 
Harmony  harder  to  achieve  in   Life  than  in   Music. 


7<^  'i^cutf^mta^  ^^a^t4<^<Uf 


Christine  Fraser  Cermak  woke  at 
6:00  A.M.  to  the  peaceful  tolling  of  the 
Angelus.  Her  reverie  was  rudely  dis- 
turbed by  the  less  harmonious  sound  of 
Mimi,  aged  four  months,  who  was  try- 
ing to  make  her  mother  understand,  in 
the  most  effective  way  she  knew,  that 
it  was  time  for  breakfast. 

"Why  do  babies  have  to  wake  at  such 
peculiar  hours?"  Chris  mused  as  she 
tumbled  out  of  bed  slowly.  The  steady 
quiet  breathing  of  her  husband  indi- 
cated that  he  was  still  sleeping  and,  she 
thought  bitterly,  "Why  do  I  have  to  get 
up  first  all  the  time  when  he  likes  ris- 
ing early  and  I  hate  it  so?" 

She  lifted  the  baby,  who  was  now 
gurgling  contentedly,  out  of  the  crib, 
saying,  "Well,  at  least  you're  good- 
natured.  Fatty,  but  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  be  so  wide  awake  at  this  ungodly 
hour." 

The  alarm  pealed  insistently  and  sTie 
heard  a  drowsy  voice  murmur,  "Chris 
.  .  ."  and  then  with  decision,  "Chris, 
hurry  up  with  breakfast,  will  you?  I've 
got  to  be  at  the  office  early." 

"Well,  you  might  have  mentioned  it 
last  night.  Here,  hold  your  daughter 
while  I  get  her  bottle.  Do  you  want 
bacon  and  eggs?" 

"Not  today.  Just  toast  and  coffee.  Is 
there  any  strudel?" 

"You  finished  it  yesterday  and  I  for- 
got to  get  some  more." 


"Oh  well,  it  was  not  very  good 
strudel  anyway.  Strudel  in  Vienna  .  .  . 
ah,  that  was  strudel." 

Chris  wanted  to  say  that  she  thought 
the  pastry  had  been  excellent  for  the 
price  they  could  afford;  but  she  smiled 
instead  saying,  "Someday,  Josef,  some- 
day we'll  have  strudel  in  Vienna." 

She  slipped  a  faded  housecoat  over 
her  gown  and  went  out  to  the  kitchen. 

The  newscast  was  not  always  con- 
ducive to  a  pleasant  breakfast  and  Chris 
thought  they  should  dispense  with  it 
sometimes,  but  Josef  insisted  that  he 
wanted  to  learn  every  thing  about  what 
happened  in  this  country  which  was  so 
different  from  his  native  Hungary.  This 
morning  there  was  news  that  a  Euro- 
pean Relief  Bill  had  been  defeated. 
Chris  muttered  impatiently,  "Those 
stupid  politicians  ...  as  long  as  they  get 
their  $15,000  a  year,  they  don't  care 
who  starves." 

To  her  amazement,  Josef  replied 
sharply,  "You  don't  understand  pol- 
itics, Chris.  They  may  amend  that  par- 
ticular bill  for  the  better.  Don't  forget 
that  those  men  are  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  and  they  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  for  their  ac- 
tions." 

"Oh  Josef,  don't  you  understand  that 
that  is  the  beautiful  theory  but  it  doesn't 
always  work  that  way.''" 

"I   don't  want  you   to  criticize  this 
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jountry  which  has  been  so  good  to  us. 
I'm  proud  to  be  here;  you  should  not 
say  such  things." 

"Josef,  you  think  I  don't  appreciate 
democracy  as  you  do.  Well,  until  I  met 
you  perhaps  I  did  take  it  pretty  much 
for  granted.  But  here  in  a  democracy, 
I  can  say  I  don't  like  what  Congress 
does  and  no  one  will  call  me  a  traitor." 

"I  do  not  have  time  to  discuss  it  fur- 
ther." 

"O.K.  .  .  .  I'll  need  some  money  for 
groceries  today.  " 

"If  you  were  less  extravagant  you 
could  make  what  I  give  you  on  Monday 
last  all  week." 

"Oh  for  heaven's  sake,  let's  not 
skimp  on  food.  I  bought  only  what  I 
thought  we  needed.  If  you  think  you 
know  so  much  about  politics  and  fail 
to  realize  that  prices  are  sky-high, 
thanks  to  our  brilliant  statesmen  in 
Washington,  well,  you're  worse  than 
an  ostrich  with  his  head  in  the  sand!" 

Josef  rose  in  annoyance,  saying,  "I 
don't  intend  to  bicker  with  you.  Here 
is  my  wallet.  I  shall  take  only  a  dollar. 
You  may  do  what  you  please  with  the 
rest." 

He  straightened  his  tie  and  walked 
out,  calling  goodbye  over  his  shoulder. 

Chris  leaned  her  elbows  on  the  table 
and  sighed.  She  looked  around  the  tiny 
flat  with  distaste.  It  had  seemed  so  ro- 
mantic and  Bohemian  when  Josef  had 
carried  her  over  the  threshold  on  their 
wedding  day.  She  had  loved  it  then,  but 
now — it  was  already  hot  and  would 
soon  be  hotter.  The  hole  in  the  living 
room  rug  was  visible  where  the  chair 
covering  it  had  been  pushed  back.  Chris 
wondered  whether  the  roof  had  been 
fixed  or  would  the  next  thunderstorm 
drip  through.  There  was  a  fly  circling 
the  dirty  dishes  and  some  coffee  had 
Spilt  on  the  floor.  Chris  thought  it  was 
the  most  uninviting  place  she  had  ever 
seen.    She   glanced    at    Mimi,   sleeping 


peacefully,  who  alone  looked  cool  and 
sweet  and  pleasant. 

Starting  to  clear  the  table,  Chris 
thought  that  even  in  the  days  when  she 
had  practiced  seven  hours  daily,  she 
had  never  felt  so  wilted,  so  completely 
worn-out.  She  began  to  wash  the  dishes. 
Of  all  the  housecleaning  jobs  she  hated, 
washing  dishes  was  the  worst.  She 
looked  at  her  hands,  red  and  puffy  from 
the  hot  water.  The  fingers  were  long, 
but  her  nails  were  broken  and  without 
polish.  They  did  not  look  artistic  now, 
as  they  had  before  her  concert. 

The  water  cooled  in  the  dishpan  as 
she  washed  the  dishes  idly,  remember- 
ing Town  Hall  as  it  had  been  that  won- 
derful Saturday,  a  beautiful  rainy  Sat- 
urday in  April,  when  she  had  given  her 
first  important  concert.  Her  teacher  had 
told  her  confidently,  "I  will  be  very 
proud  of  you  today.  You  will  play  mag- 
nificently." And  she  knew  she  would. 
Crossing  the  stage  in  the  simple  white 
dress  that  she  had  worn  for  her  college 
graduation,  her  nervousness  left  her. 
She  looked  at  the  people  waiting  to  hear 
her  play,  and  she  smiled.  They  loved 
music  and  in  that  they  were  friends. 
She  thought  of  her  parents  who  had 
come  from  Ottawa  to  hear  her,  anH 
she  knew  they  would  be  very  proud  as 
she  proved  that  she  had  much  reason 
to  devote  her  life  to  music. 

She  began  her  concerto.  By  the  mod- 
ern composer,  Katchaturian,  it  was  wild 
and  restless  but  with  moments  of  rare 
beauty  and  serenity.  The  audience  was 
transfixed;  then  their  spontaneous  ap- 
plause and  reassuring  "Bravos"  made 
the  hall  vibrate.  Chris  felt  exultant  and 
aglow  and  happier  than  she  had  ever 
been  before.  She  had  chosen  for  her 
encore  an  English  melody,  but  knowing 
that  this  audience  would  not  sit  back 
passively  and  listen  to  a  studied  eigh- 
teenth century  drawing  room  piece,  she 
began  to  play  one  of  Liszt's  Hungarian 
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rhapsodies.  It  was  one  of  her  favorites; 
a  work  filled  with  melancholy  and  long- 
ing for  home.  It  told  of  giant  forests 
and  wide  rivers,  of  gypsies  and  gaiety, 
returning  at  last  to  the  passionate  and 
despairing  song  of  an  exile.  Once  again 
the  audience  listened  spellbound.  The 
thunderous  applause  and  the  concert 
was  over. 

Chris  stood  in  the  wings,  weakly 
leaning  against  the  wall,  too  shaken  to 
return  for  another  curtain  call.  Sudden- 
ly a  strange  young  man  dashed  up  to 
her,  grasped  her  hands  as  she  looked 
at  him  in  astonishment,  and  whispered 
almost  incoherently,  "Thank  you  so 
much — thank  you  for  taking  me  to  my 
country."  His  gray  eyes  were  filling 
with  tears  and  before  she  could  think 
of  something  to  say,  he  hurried  away, 
leaving  her  to  the  embraces  and  praise 
of  her  family. 

About  a  week  later  she  had  gone  to 
a  Newman  Club  tea  dance  with  her 
cousin  whose  apartment  she  shared. 
Jean  had  talked  excitedly  of  the  fasci- 
nating men  she  had  met  in  her  gradu- 
ate classes  at  Columbia  and  had  per- 
suaded Chris  to  come  to  the  dance  to 
meet  some  of  them.  However,  only  one 
had  arrived  and  he  and  Jean  were  busily 
debating  the  relative  merits  of  Sidney 
and  Spenser  when  Chris  excused  her- 
self and  went  to  the  foyer  for  a  cigar- 
ette. She  sank  into  one  of  the  deep  sofas 
wishing  she  had  not  let  herself  be 
talked  into  coming. 

"Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me 
the  time,  please.^"  someone  asked.  She 
glanced  at  her  watch,  replied  "It's  five- 
thirty,"  and  looked  up  into  gray  eyes 
that  were  smiling  into  hers,  waiting  to 
be  recognized. 

"Oh  .  .  .  hello,"  she  stammered  in 
amazement. 

"Hello.  I  have  been  hoping  you 
would  recognize  me.  This  is  not  at  all 
so  coincidental  as  it  seems.  I  attended 


your  concert  with  a  friend  who  knows 
your  cousin  at  Columbia  and  I  thought 
he  might  arrange  an  introduction  today, 
but  he  hasn't  arrived  yet.  He  is  always 
late  so  I  took  the  liberty  of  addressing 
you  before  the  entire  afternoon  was 
wasted." 

"Oh,  I  see.  Please  sit  down  then.  I've 
often  thought  of  you,  you  know.  I  won- 
dered about  the  Rhapsody  .  .  .  why  it 
meant  so  much  to  you." 

There  was  a  slight  pause,  and  she 
thought  perhaps  he  did  not  want  to 
talk  about  it,  but  then  he  began,  "Well, 
it  is  a  long  story.  Your  music  recalled 
my  home,  Hungary,  to  me.  It  is  very 
sad  to  think  of  it  and  yet  there  are  treas- 
ured memories  of  how  it  once  was.  The 
people  who  are  there  now,  in  charge  of 
the  government,  would  not  tolerate  that 
music.  But  someday  there  will  be  rhap- 
sodies in  Hungary,  again.  You  have 
made  me  believe  that." 

"I'm  so  very  glad,"  she  said  warmly, 
"and  thank  you  for  telling  me." 

"I  wanted  to  tell  you  then,  at  the 
concert,  but  I  was  afraid  you  might  not 
understand.  That  was  why  I  was  so 
abrupt."  He  looked  at  her  keenly.  "I 
should  have  known  that  you  would  un- 
derstand." 

And  it  was  as  simple  as  that  how  she 
met  Josef  Cermak,  an  electrical  engi- 
neer from  Budapest,  where  his  home 
was  presently  being  used  as  a  Soviet  offi- 
cers' club.  His  family  had  been  killed 
during  the  war.  He  had  fought  the 
Nazis  and  then  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
his  country.  Fleeing  to  Italy  to  escape 
deportation  to  a  slave  labor  camp,  he  re- 
ceived aid  from  friends  of  his  family 
and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  a  visa 
to  the  United  States. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  Chris 
learned  much  more  about  Josef.  She 
admired  his  courage,  his  ambition,  but 
she  soon  learned  to  appreciate  his 
thoughtfulness,  his  goodness.  She  dis- 
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covered  they  had  many  favorite  things 
in  common;  paintings  by  Cezanne  and 
Renoir,  books  by  Maritain  and  Christo- 
pher Dawson,  walks  along  the  Hudson, 
T.  S.  Eliot's  poetry  and  of  course,  music. 

Josef  had  obtained  a  promotion  and 
they  splurged  on  a  concert  and  then 
dancing  at  the  Tavern  on  the  Green  to 
celebrate,  when  he  said  softly,  "I  can 
offer  you  only  myself,  but  I  think  we 
would  be  happy  together." 

"Oh  yes,  darling,  I  know  we  will," 
Chris  said  happily.  "And  I  can  practice 
at  home  and  go  on  with  my  music  later 
perhaps." 

Her  amazed  parents  flew  down  from 
Canada  scarcely  believing  that  Chris 
was  serious  about  the  wedding.  But  they 
liked  Josef  at  once,  and  as  Mr.  Fraser 
mentioned  dryly,  "We  always  did  let 
Chris  have  her  own  way  too  much  so 
it's  a  bit  late  in  the  day  to  stop  it  now, 
eh  Mother?" 

Mrs.  Fraser  was  rather  tearful  as  she 
said,  "I  knew  when  Chris  came  to  the 
States  for  her  lessons  that  she  would 
never  be  my  baby  again.  But  Fm  thank- 
ful that  Josef  is  such  a  fine  boy  and  such 
a  wonderful  Catholic.  Fm  really  satis- 
fied now  that  I've  seen  him,  but  it's  a 
shame  he  couldn't  leave  the  country  on 
his  visa.  We'd  have  had  a  grand  wed- 
ding at  home." 

Chris  recalled  the  splendor  which 
her  mother  insisted  upon  at  her  sister's 
wedding  and  was  glad  she  had  escaped 
the  trials  and  terrors  of  a  huge  affair. 
After  a  Nuptial  Mass  at  St.  Francis  As- 
sisi  Church  on  31st  Street  (because  he 
was  their  favorite  saint)  and  a  simple 
wedding  breakfast  at  the  Statlcr,  Josef 
brought  her  home,  to  the  small  flat 
where  they  said  rapturously  they  would 
live  their  Hungarian  rhapsody. 

For  a  while  they  were  so  happy.  Josef 
— gay  and  tender,  surprising  her  often 
with  candy,  flowers  or  the  latest  issue 
of  Elude.  She  had  given  lessons  at  a 


near-by  high  school,  which  both  eased 
the  budget  and  had  given  her  a  place  to 
practice.  With  the  arrival  of  the  baby, 
however,  Chris  had  stopped  playing, 
but  Josef  had  not  even  mentioned  it. 
She  thought  rather  bitterly  how  cal- 
loused of  him  not  to  notice;  she  missed 
her  music  so  much.  Something  that  was 
almost  part  of  her  life  was  gone. 

The  sound  of  a  piano  came  from  a 
neighboring  brownstone,  as  someone 
tried  to  play  the  "Minute  Waltz"  in 
thirt)'  seconds.  Even  so,  the  music 
sounded  wonderful  to  Chris.  That  was 
it  .  .  .  she  needed  music  to  be  her  com- 
plete self.  No  wonder  she  was  so  tired 
and  cranky.  All  her  life  she  had  de- 
pended upon  a  piano  to  express  what 
she  felt  .  .  .  sadness,  joy,  even  love. 
Without  it  she  was  lifeless,  dull,  stag- 
nant. 

Thinking  of  the  ten-dollar  bill  in 
her  father's  last  letter,  she  decided  that 
it  was  about  time  she  went  to  a  concert 
.  .  .  got  back  in  the  wonderful  world 
where  she  belonged.  Though  she  had 
intended  to  buy  Josef  a  new  sweater 
with  the  money,  wouldn't  he  rather 
have  her  gay  and  happy? 

She  hurried  downstairs  to  speak  to 
the  kind  Irish  landlady.  'Mrs.  Murphy, 
could  you  mind  Mimi  this  afternoon," 
she  asked.    I'd  like  to  go  downtown." 

'Sure,  child,  it'll  do  you  good  to  get 
out  for  a  bit.  " 

Thanking  the  jolly,  comfortable- 
looking  woman,  Chris  sped  upstairs  to 
do  her  cleaning,  getting  needed  energy 
from  the  thought  of  hearing  a  concert. 

She  felt  young  and  impulsive  as  she 
approached  the  Carnegie  Hall  box  of- 
fice. Just  as  she  started  up  the  few  steps 
into  the  lobby,  she  heard  someone  call 
her  and  turned  to  find  her  former 
teacher,  Dr.  Drenzl,  hurrying  across  the 
street,  smiling  expansively  at  her. 

"Is   it   really   you,    Christina?   Such 
good  fortune  I  I  have  not  seen  you  for 
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a  long  time.  How  is  the  little  one?  And 
your  husband  .  .  .  what  a  lucky  man!" 

As  he  stopped  for  breath,  Chris  ex- 
claimed, "Why,  Doctor,  what  a  won- 
derful surprise!  I've  thought  of  you  so 
often  and  wondered  how  you  were." 

"Well,  you  should  have  come  to  see 
me.  Come,  we  must  have  lunch  together. 
I  want  to  hear  all  about  your  little  fam- 
ily. And  I  hope  you  have  no  appoint- 
ments because  I'm  taking  you  to  a  pri- 
vate concert  for  teachers  and  pianists  at 
Steinway  Hall  this  afternoon.  Rubin- 
stein is  playing.  Would  you  like  that?" 

"I'd  adore  it.  It's  so  long  since  I've 
heard  him,  and  I  just  had  to  get  to  a 
concert  today.  That's  why  I  came  here. 
I  thought  there  might  be  something  at 
Carnegie  today — but  Rubinstein ! !  I 
never  dreamed  I'd  be  so  lucky." 

"Come  then!  We'll  have  a  bite  at 
Howard  Johnson's.  I'm  very  happy  to 
have  such  a  lovely  lady  accompany  me." 

"You're  very  kind.  Doctor."  She 
glanced  down  at  her  simple  white  pique 
dress,  wishing  she  had  worn  something 
more  stylish. 

Understanding  her  thoughts.  Dr. 
Drenzl  said,  "You're  perfect  just  as  you 
are.  That's  a  very  charming  dress.  Your 
husband  must  be  proud  of  his  pretty 
wife." 

"Josef  is  not  so  appreciative  as  you. 
I  don't  think  he  notices  what  I  wear 
anymore,"  she  said  ruefully.  "But  of 
course,  I'm  happy.  The  baby  is  a  dar- 
ling." 

"Will  she  be  a  musician  like  her 
mother?" 

"Not  unless  we  get  a  piano.  You 
know,  I  haven't  played  for  months." 

"That  is  a  great  loss,  Chris.  I'm  sorry 
to  hear  it.  You  must  come  back  to  me 
when  you  can.  No,  no  .  .  .  don't  say  any- 
thing about  money.  You  are  too  good  an 
artist  to  neglect  your  talent.  Whenever 
you  can  find  time  for  lessons  I  will  be 
very  pleased  to  teach  you." 


They  talked  of  less  personal  things 
during  lunch,  but  as  they  entered  the 
elegant  studio  for  the  concert,  Chris  felt 
a  twinge  of  regret  that  she  was  in  the 
audience  and  not  the  anticipated  artist 
backstage. 

As  Rubinstein  played,  she  realized 
that  she  had  been  longing  to  do  concert 
work  again.  To  play  as  he  played;  to  be 
acclaimed  by  fellow  artists — that  would 
be  the  greatest  joy  of  all.  And  if  she 
could  do  it,  there  would  be  enough 
money  to  give  Mimi  everything — all 
the  advantages,  as  they  were  called; 
there  would  be  no  worrying  about  bills. 
They  could  even  have  strudel  in  Vienna. 

As  the  tumultuous  applause  filled  the 
room,  she  turned  excitedly  to  Doctor 
Drenzl.  "Oh  yes,  you  were  right.  This  is 
what  I  want  to  do.  I'm  coming  back  for 
lessons.  "And  how  I'll  work.  You'll  see 
— someday  I'll  be  up  there." 

He  smiled  at  her  fondly.  "Good, 
Christina.  I'm  glad  you  realize  that  you 
were  meant  to  bring  music  to  others." 

As  they  rose,  a  vivacious  woman  in 
mink  hurried  over  to  them. 

"Oh  Doctor  Drenzl,  I'm  so  glad  I 
found  you.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I've 
mastered  the  Mendelssohn — really  mas- 
tered it !  I  can't  wait  for  my  lesson.  And 
the  cadenza  in  that  Polonaise.  Wait  till 
you  hear  me." 

"That's  fine,  Mrs.  Landers.  This  is 
another  pupil  of  mine,  Christina  Cer- 
mak — Mrs.  Landers." 

"How  do  you  do,  my  dear.  But  Doc- 
tor, I  must  tell  you  the  worst  news  .  .  . 
I  can't  make  my  lesson  tomorrow.  Rob- 
ert has  got  into  some  trouble  at  school 
and  I  must  go  up  there.  Just  a  childish 
prank,  I'm  sure  .  .  .  but  you  know  head- 
masters. They're  so  insistent.  One  has 
no  life  of  one's  own  when  one  has  chil- 
dren. Such  a  chore!  But  this  charming 
child  would  not  understand.  No  doubt 
you  can  give  your  life  entirely  to  music." 
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"Not  at  all,  Mrs.  Landers.  I'm  mar- 
ried, too,  and  I  have  a  baby  girl." 

"Oh  .  .  .  well,  my  dear,  I  know  just 
!    what  you're  up  against.  But  I  got  a  com- 
petent governess  for  Robert  and  I  ad- 
vise you  to  do  the  same.  An  artist  simply 
can't  be  tied  down,  you  know." 

"Well,  yes,  but  my  husband  .  .  ." 

"My  husband  was  very  understand- 
ing. He  realized  I  had  a  right  to  live 
my  life  just  as  he  had.  We  get  along 
so  well.  He's  happy  at  his  club  and  I 
live  for  the  piano.  No  problem  at  all. 
We  agreed  to  respect  each  other's  pri- 
vacy. It's  ideal,  really.  Until  Robert  had 
this  difficulty  at  school  and  that's  what 
I  had  to  tell  you  Doctor.  I'm  heart- 
broken about  my  lesson.  ..." 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Landers,  I  quite  under- 
stand. I  will  see  you  next  week.  Now 
I'm  afraid  we  must  leave.  Good-day." 

"Oh,  yes.  Well,  goodby.  And,  my 
dear,  just  remember  what  I've  told  you. 
Live  your  own  life  as  I  have.  " 

As  they  got  on  the  elevator,  Dr. 
Drenzl  mopped  his  brow.  "Oh  that 
woman,  she's  so  upsetting.  I  pity  her 
husband,  but  I  understand  he's  home 
very  little.  You  can  see  why." 

"She's  very  overwhelming,  isn't  she? 
Does  she  play  well?  " 

"Play?  No  talent  at  all.  No  tech- 
nique, no  feeling!  But  she  insi.sts  and 
of  course,  she  pays  well.  She  frustrates 
herself,  you  see,  because  she  knows  she 
will  never  be  great." 

"Yes,  I  see.  Well,  I  must  thank  you 
for  a  very  enjoyable  afternoon,  Doctor. 
And  an  enlightening  one.  " 

I       "Enlightening?     What     do     you 
mean  ?" 

"Well,  Doctor,  after  meeting  Mrs. 
Landers,  I've  decided  that  I  can't  really 
return  to  you  for  lessons.  I  don't  want 
Josef  to  spend  his  life  at  his  club.  And 


I'm  not  giving  Mimi  over  to  a  govern- 
ness  or  a  boarding  school.  Besides, 
Josef  hasn't  got  a  club."  She  smiled  as 
she  shook  hands.  "Thank  you  for  every- 
thing you've  done  for  me.  I  think  this 
afternoon  was  the  best  lesson  of  all. 
Goodby,  Doctor." 

"Goodby,  Christina.  It  is  impossible 
for  you  ever  to  become  like  Mrs.  Land- 
ers but  perhaps  you  are  right.  Your  hus- 
band is  very  lucky." 

"Right  now,  he's  probably  very  hun- 
gry. I'd  better  hurry  home.  'Bye." 

As  she  ran  up  the  stairs,  she  heard 
Josef's  voice  cautioning  someone  to  be 
careful.  Wondering  what  was  happen- 
ing she  hurried  into  the  living  room, 
and  stopped  abruptly  as  she  saw  a  pretty 
mahogany  spinet. 

"A  piano!  Oh,  Josef,  is  it  really 
ours?" 

"It's  for  you,  Chris.  I  knew  you 
wanted  one  very  much.  Of  course  it's 
not  new  .  .  .  But  when  I  got  my  bonus 
today  I  thought  I'd  get  it  right  away. 
It's  a  Steinway,  you  see  .  .  .  you  always 
said  they  were  best.  Do  you  like  it?" 

"I  love  it,  darling  .  .  .  but  not  half  as 
much  as  I  love  you.  You're  so  good, 
Josef  ...  a  piano!  Now  I  can  teach 
Mimi  to  play — and  all  our  children." 
She  smiled  at  him  tenderly  as  he  took 
her  in  his  arms. 

"You  really  mean  that?  I  thought 
you  might  want  to  go  back  to  your 
career.  I  know  you  have  not  been  happy 
lately." 

"You're  my  career,  dearest,  and  my 
most  appreciative  audience." 

"Then  play  for  me,  Clhris.  See  how 
it  sounds." 

As  she  began  to  play,  the  Angelus 
bells  chimed.  They  echoed  in  Chris" 
heart,  harmonizing  perfectly  with  the 
strains  of  The  Hungarian  Rhapsody. 
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•  The   Case  of  the   Lay  Intellectual 

{Continued  from  Page  21) 

And  yet,  can  we  be  truly  well  educated  when  we  employ  our  intellectual  powers 
on  all  branches  of  learning  except  religion,  leaving  that  way  back  in  the  recesses 
of  the  emotions? 

Surely,  we  must  feel  God's  Goodness,  but  we  also  must  know  His  Truth,  too, 
and  to  do  that,  we  must  bring  all  the  thinking  power  of  which  we  are  capable, 
to  the  task  of  discovering  it. 

Caryl  Houselander,  one  of  the  foremost  Catholic  Lay  Intellectuals,  once  said: 
"Without  the  power  of  thinking,  our  minds  are  a  ready  prey  to  every  in- 
fluence, environment,  prejudice  or  obsession  that  assails  us,  and  by  such  things 
.  .  .  we  are,  now  more  than  ever,  assailed  on  every  side.  " 

Thinking,  applying,  and  developing  the  Catholic  principles  we  learn  as 
part  of  the  curriculum  here,  should  be  our  contribution  to  the  Church  as  mem- 
bers of  this  group.  And  it  is  no  small  contribution.  It  is  a  definite  way  of  certitude 
in  a  society  that  seems  to  have  lost  the  way  to  certainty. 

The  world  still  asks  the  many  questions  it  has  always  asked,  about  life, 
death,  sufl^ering  and  pain.  Only  we,  have  the  full  answers  to  them.  Only  we  can 
see  a  purpose  to  these  puzzles,  if  we  think  about  them  carefully  in  the  light  of 
the  Christian  revelation.  It  is  really  a  great  task  for  the  Lay  Intellectuals  of  the 
future,  this  duty  of  expounding  a  dynamic  theology  by  action,  example! 

For  every  O'Hara,  Farrell  and  Joyce  that  is  lost  along  the  way  by  misguided 
thought,  there  are  uncounted  hundreds  who,  guided  by  humility  and  truth,  make 
the  difficult  jump  from  a  "blind"  faith  to  one  of  intelligence  and  reason,  and 
profit  greatly  thereby.  And,  now,  while  we  are  here  at  St.  Joseph's,  is  the  best 
time  to  begin  our  own  ascent ! 


^Q^O 


When,  in  disgrace  with  Fortune  and  nnen's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  nny  outcast  state 

—SHAKESPEARE 
(Lament  of  a  girl  who  forgot  her  U.A.  dues) 


A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress 
Kindles  in   clothes  a  wantonness 

— HERRICK 
(Apology  for  an   unpressed   gym  suit) 
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MURKEN'S 

CONFECTIONERY  —  LUNCHEONETTE 

245    DeKALB   AVENUE 

Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

Telephone  STerling  3-8561 


i      i 


FINKELDEY  BAKERIES 


TONY'S 


"A   Tradition  of  Quolify   | 
For  50   Years" 

• 

Cakes  for   Every 
Occasion 

* 

655  VANDERBILT  AVENUE 

Brooklyn 

Call   STerling  3-5566 


i       I 


I 

I      i 


i    Pizzeria  and  Restaurant 


!     FROM  A  SANDWICH  TO  A  MEAL 

i 

j  BEER  end  WINES 


485  MYRTLE  AVENUE 

Brooklyn  | 

Telephone  NEvins  8-0717  i 
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VANDERBILT 
Bakery  and  Lunchroom,  Inc. 

Catering  for  All  Occasions 
WEDDING  and  BIRTHDAY  CAKES  OUR  SPECIALTY 

409    MYRTLE   AVENUE 

Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

Telephone  MAin  4-9337 


ANDRES 
Enterprise,   Inc. 


7604  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Brooklyn 

Telephone  SH.  8-3980 


Used   and    New 
Textbooks 

We  have  a  complete  stock  of 
all  textbooks  required  at  St. 
Joseph's  College,  both  used 
and  new. 

Remember  us  when  in  need 
of  dictionaries,  college  outlines, 
reference  books,  fiction,  non- 
fiction,  religious  and  gift  books. 

We  will  pay  cash  for  your 
discarded  books. 

BARNES  &  NOBLE.  Inc. 

105  FIFTH  AVENUE  a+   18  ST. 
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Compliments  of 

WILGIAN   PRESS 

PRINTERS  OF  'LORIA"  AND  MANY  OTHER  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS 


30  Jane  Street  —  Off  8th  Avenue  —  Below  West  14th  St. 
Telephone  WAtkins  9-1054 


The  C.  F.  YOUNG 

SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL 

Executiye  Secretarial 

Stenographic  —  Accounting 

Medical   Shorthand 

Legal  Stenography 

An  Outstanding  School  for  Refined 
Young  Ladies.  Individualized 
Training  on  the  College  Level  by 
Distinguished  StafP  in  Distinctive 
Environment. 

Superior  Placement  Contacfs. 
Inquiries  Invited.  Estoblished  1884. 

24  SIDNEY  PLACE 
BROOKLYN   HEIGHTS 

MAin  4-0793 


j  Compliments  of  j 

j  CLINTON    FLORIST  I 

(  i 

I  ^  ' 

I  406  Myr+le  Avenue  —  Brooklyn  | 

i  MAin  4-4720,  4721  j 


Ir— '— • 


i  I 

I  While  you  re  learning  to  change  | 

I                         the  world  —  i 

VISIT  j 

j        THE  AVE  MARIA  SHOP  j 

I  166   Remsen  Street,   Brooklyn  2  | 

I  (Hours:  9:30  to  5:30  incl.  Saturdays)  I 

i  i 
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K^riqinal 


iginai 

Venice  Restaurant 

PIZZERIA 

ITALIAN-AMERICAN    CUISINE 
BEER  —  WINES  —  LIQUOR 

^^ 

Air  Conditioned  —  Phone  Orders  Taken 


A.  Yaccarino 


c^' 


454 

MYRTLE 

AVENUE 

Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

Te 

ephone  MA 

in  4-9703 
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"The  power  of  the  spirit,  fired  and  fused  . . ." 

—  Editorial  by  Judy  Cummings 

"If  only  we  were  smart  enough  to  see  grace  .  .  ." 
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THE  STONE  AND  THE  ATOM 

This  Easter  Sunday  when  Church  choirs  will  sing  alle- 
luia we  are  aware  more  than  ever  he j ore  that  the  Easter 
Dawn  is  greatly  needed  to  lighten  the  dark  flight  which 
yiow  envelops  the  world. 

The  message  of  the  Resurrection  is  one  of  HOPE — tri- 
umph over  despair,  good  emerging  from  suffering. 

No  one  has  caught  the  essence  of  the  only  lasting  reju- 
venation for  men' s  hearts  better  than  the  noted  convert 
and  Trappist,  Thomas  Aierton,  who  rejoices  in  his  Sene- 
scente  Mundo: 

"Great  Christ,  my  fingers  touch  Thy  Wheat  .  .  . 
Here  in  my  hands  I  hold  that  secret  Raster." 

/;/  our  hearts  we  too  may  hold  that  secret  Easter  when- 
ever we  receive  Christ' s  Body  and  Blood.  Let  our  whole 
heings  sing  an  Alleluia  chorus  to  our  Creator  till  through 
the   year. 


Marion  Bracken  evaluates 

our  Annerlcan  educational  system  in 


^^tte^nitef.  —  ^^  ^o^  ^ acton. 


Along  with  whodunit  literature,  ca- 
nasta, and  television  guides,  American 
education  is  today  common  talk.  Na- 
tional magazines,  radio  programs,  news- 
paper reports,  toss  off  analyses  of  our 
present  educational  trends  in  almost 
distracting  numbers.  With  all  this,  how- 
ever, we  ought  to  be  glad.  For  at  last, 
we  have  paused  to  evaluate  the  main 
currents  of  our  educational  progress.  In 
evaluating,  we  have  come  to  realize  that 
we  have  gone  awry. 

Is  not  the  time  now  propitious,  how- 
ever, to  construct  an  educational  sys- 
tem fortified  by  our  advance  and  tem- 
pered by  our  errors.-*  Perhaps  we  are  a 
little  too  hurried  for  that.  Unfortunate- 
ly, we  are  often  a  little  too  uncertain 
of  any  real  values  in  life  to  allow  our- 
selves to  pass  judgments. 

For  us  who  are  about  to  enter  the 
public  school  system  as  teachers,  the 
direction  of  American  education  de- 
mands our  attention.  In  the  face  of  com- 
peting values,  our  actions  will  neces- 
sarily involve  a  choice,  if  not  an  overt 
choice,  eventually  a  tacit  acceptance  of 
a  code  of  values.  Since  our  very  teach- 
ing denies  our  remaining  neutral,  to 
what  camp,  we  ought  to  ask,  are  we  to 
intrust  our  resources  ?  First  as  a  teacher, 
then  as  a  Catholic  teacher,  what  is  my 
directive  ? 

From  this  post  of  observation,  I  think 
education  is  essentially  a  means  to  a 
well-ordered  cultivation  of  man's  natu- 
ral faculties.  It  is  an  instrument  of  de- 


velopment, a  guide  to  an  end.  To  di- 
vorce educiation  from  a  profound  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  persons  to 
be  educated  is  to  render  it  undoubtedly 
meaningless.  Only  when  man's  com 
plete  nature  is  recognized — the  capaci- 
ties he  possesses  demanding  perfection 
— can  we  choose  to  equip  him  to  satisfy 
them.  Only  when  man's  purpose  in  life, 
following  necessarily  from  his  nature, 
is  considered  can  a  relative  emphasis  be 
placed  on  these  faculties.  If  I  fail,  there 
fore,  to  achieve  this  understanding,  I 
will  soon  be  seen  limping,  or  at  best, 
but  puffing  along,  holding  up  the  rear- 
guard. 

The  primary  task  of  education  is  to 
mold  personalities.  Such  work  is  essen 
tially  a  drawing  out  of  man's  latent  ca^ 
pacities  for  knowledge,  for  loving,  foe 
delight.  The  very  meaning  of  the  Latin 
word,  "educere,"  is  a  "leading  out."  fri 
the  classroom,  I  will  be  training  stu- 
dents to  be  eventually  scientists,  artists, 
teachers,  etc.  But  before  they  are  scien- 
tists, artists,  teachers,  they  are  primarilj 
persons  —  thinking  beings  striving  tc 
understand  their  own  individual  selves  I 
their  associates,  and  the  world  in  whici 
they  live.  To  strive,  therefore,  to  pro 
duce  a  crop  of  specialists,  dedicated  t( 
personal    ambition    and    personal    ag 
grandizement,  is  folly. 

But  more  than  that,  it  is  unjust.  Fo 
such  education,  attempting  to  make  me) 
free,  can  only  make  them  slaves  to  thei 
own  ambition,  and  professing  to  allo\ 


them  vistas  of  "a  brave  new  world," 
can  only  steep  them  in  the  isolation  of 
their   own    egocentricism.    I    am   con- 
vinced that  man  is  most  a  man  when  he 
1  seeks  to  rather  understand  than  to  be 
understood;   when   he   seeks   rather   to 
I  love  than  to  be  loved;  when  he  finds  de- 
I  light  to  give  rather  than  to  receive.  Man 
I  begins  to  live  completely  when  at  last  he 
I  is  released  from  the  confines  of  his  own 
self;  when  he  chooses  to  abandon  him- 
self with   confidence   to   promote   the 
good  and  truth  for  others. 

Almost  immediately  my  first  step  is 
obvious.  Attempts  must  be  made  to 
make  accessible  to  all  a  common  bond 
of  knowledge.  For  without  a  hard  core 
of  knowledge  understood  and  stored  by 
all,  the  words  of  one  soon  become  but 
"sounding  brass"  to  the  other.  The  com- 
munication of  experience,  necessarily 
dependent  upon  the  understanding  of 
common  terms,  is  thereby  stifled.  A 
Tower  of  Babel,  with  each  man  friend- 
less and  alone  can  but  arise. 

Specifically,  this  unity  of  all  is  to  be 
fostered  by  a  curriculum  emphasizing 
the  pastness  of  the  present  and  the  prog- 
nosis of  the  future.  Our  dependence 
upon  the  wonderful  genius  of  our  pre- 
decessors, our  influence  upon  the  imag- 
inative power  of  our  descendents  must 
not  be  ignored.  Since  today  men  pro- 
cure knowledge  from  experience  and 
speculation,  the  failure  and  triumphs  of 
their  forerunners,  since  they  will  in  turn 
provide  knowledge  for  those  who  are 
to  rule  the  tomorrow  which  is  almost 
today,  an  acceptance  of  an  obvious  rela- 
tionship among  all  men,  is  essential. 
This  program  is  not  however,  to  be  a 
stereotyped  one.  On  the  contrary,  to  be 
successful,  it  must  provide  for  a  fruit- 
ful diversity  within  limits.  All  will  be 
offered  a  general  background.  Natural 
abilities  and  interests  may  then  dictate 
the  degree  of  concentration  upon  each. 


Education  will  thereby  produce  not 
primarily  good  scientists,  good  artists, 
good  teachers,  but  men  who  are  good 
scientists,  good  artists,  good  teachers, 
because  they  recognize  human  and 
moral  values  in  life.  Motivating  and 
perpetuating  my  program  will  be  valu- 
ing those  qualities  that  allow  men  to 
live  rather  than  to  make  a  living. 

Evidence  of  the  success  of  a  true  edu- 
cational system,  I  believe,  will  be  found 
in  the  advent  of  a  life  here  on  earth  in 
conformity  with  man's  dignity.  One 
cannot  truly  assent  to  the  intrinsic  value 
of  personalities  while  he  ignores  the 
conditions  that  oppress  them.  How 
often  we  speak  with  sincerity  and  con- 
viction of  what  ought  to  be,  or  "a  pie 
in  the  sky,"  while  we  are  perfectly  com- 
placent munching  the  crumbs  here  and 
now.  Such  a  concept  of  life,  I  consider, 
a  false  one.  This  life  was  not  designed 
to  be  a  journey  through  a  valley  of 
frustrations.  This  world  is  a  place  where 
man  can  adjust  conditions  to  procure 
for  all  a  relative  but  a  real  happiness. 
It  is  necessary  that  men  find  a  good 
and  decent  living,  a  state  of  peace  and 
justice  in  order  to  live  and  grow  as 
persons. 

Still  I  may  be  questioned,  is  not  my 
goal  really  personal  security?  Do  I,  too, 
ask  for  only  daily  bread  but  come  away 
saddened  if  it  is  not  rye  with  seeds.'  Am 
I  not  seeking  what  I  professedly  con- 
demn ^ 

In  answering,  to  say  we  begin  at  the 
beginning  may  seem  a  commonplace. 
It  is  precisely  in  that  statement,  how- 
ever, that  my  answer  is  had.  The  life  I 
wish  all  to  share,  which  the  education  I 
advance  can  provide  is  one  fortified  by 
a  universal  understanding  and  charity 
here  and  now  which  will  culminate  in 
an  everlasting  union  in  the  Charity  of 
God. 


HALFWAY  HOUSE  BLUES 


Sally  Harmon 


The  place  was  frankly  in  a  cellar — 
you  went  down  a  couple  of  steps,  past 
a  garish  neon  sign,  just  off  a  side-street 
in  Lower  Manhattan.  The  bar  was  to 
the  left,  but  we  didn't  go  there,  we  got 
into  a  booth  over  near  the  back  wall. 
It  was  level  with  the  BMT  subway,  and 
when  the  trains  went  by,  the  walls  of 
the  booth  shivered  sympathetically.  It 
didn't  both  us  much.  There  was  so 
much  noise,  so  much  smoke,  so  many 
people  arguing  in  the  place  that  you 
forgot  about  the  shaking  wails  after  a 
while. 

I  went  there  with  my  cousin,  Joe. 
He  felt  sorry  for  me  last  Christmas — 
said  I  lived  too  cloistered  a  life  at  the 
women's  college  I  went  to. 

"Oughta  get  out  once  in  a  while — 
see  life." 

Well,  it's  true;  one  of  my  favorite 
jokes  at  school  was  that  the  nearest  we 
ever  got  to  those  gay  'flaming  youth" 
parties  in  the  movies  was  a  sedate  little 
luncheon  at  some  Fifth  Avenue  tea 
shop.  Joe,  who  lives  with  our  family 
when  he's  going  to  his  college  classes, 
heard  me  talking  about  it  often. 

"Come  on  down  to  the  Halfway 
House.  You  haven't  lived  till  you  come 
down  to  Halfway  House,"  he  kept  re- 
peating. "Everybody's  gay!  Carefree! 
Not  a  trouble  in  the  world!" 

Joe  is  an  easy-going  kid  himself,  so 
I  decided  to  meet  him  after  classes  one 
day  at  the  end  of  the  Fall  semester;  il 
looked  like  a  good  time.  I  guess  I  was 


a  little  surprised  at  the  place.  As  I  said, 
it  was  in  a  cellar,  and  the  walls  were 
painted  mad  colors  of  blue  and  pink. 
It  took  me  quite  a  while  to  take  my 
eyes  off  the  walls  and  get  a  good  look 
at  the  people  in  the  room.  They  were 
sitting  at  tables  in  the  center,  or  else 
huddled  in  booths  along  the  side.  The 
boys  in  the  center  were  circulating  free- 
ly, and  so  were  the  girls — there  was  a 
constant  air  of  flexibility  about  their 
groupings;  you  never  saw  the  same  peo- 
ple in  the  same  spot  for  more  than  ten 
minutes. 

After  awhile  I  noticed  some  in  par- 
ticular —  there  was  a  tall  girl,  with 
circles  under  her  eyes  and  a  long  cigar- 
ette holder  in  her  hand,  who  seemed  to 
be  giving  a  lecture  on  Stanislavsky  in 
the  center  table.  Over  on  the  side,  in 
one  of  the  booths  there  was  a  thin 
young  man  almost  mufiled  and  hidden 
in  the  depths  of  a  fine  white  silk  scarf, 
which  he  didn't  remove  all  night,  even 
though  the  heat  became  intense  as  the 
evening  wore  on. 

Joe  saw  some  of  his  friends,  and 
waved  at  them.  They  came  over  to  the 
booth.  One  was  a  girl,  with  a  highly 
polished  short  bob,  and  heavy  bracelets 
that  clinked  against  each  other  when  she 
moved  her  arm.  She  smiled  directly  at 
me,  but  said  nothing.  There  was  a  youn^ 
man  with  her,  rather  handsome  and 
rather  gauche,  who  kept  sighing  point- 
edly and  staring  at  her  in  an  agony  of 
obviously     unrequited     afl^ection.     Hei 


name  was  Connie,  Joe  said,  and  his  was 
Tom. 

Connie  took  out  a  quarter  Pocket- 
book  edition,  and  riffled  idly  through 
the  pages.  It  was  a  crossword  puzzle 
dictionary. 

It  saves  me  so  much  time.  I  don't 
have  to  spent  hours  thinking  of  a  six- 
letter  word  that  means  oriental  temple," 
she  said.  She  took  a  quiet  sip  of  her 
cocktail — a  Manhattan,  I  think;  it  had 
a  cherry  floating  around  in  it.  She 
smiled  and  smiled  and  smiled.  I  don't 
think  she  heard  a  word  of  what  Joe 
and  the  other  young  man  said  all  eve- 
ning. She  just  didn't  seem  to  listen. 
Then,  abruptly,  she  broke  in  with: 

"Where's  Pete.^" 

"He's  working  down  at  the  Pilot," 
Joe  said.  "You  remember  Pete,  don't 
you.-*"  He  looked  at  me.  "He  came  to 
see  us  last  week." 

"Pete  Douglas,"  said  Tom,  piqued 
by  Connie's  interest,  "can't  .spell  his 
own  name  right.  How  come  he's  a  copy 
boy  on  the  Pilot?" 

"You  don't  have  to  .spell  there,"  Joe 
said  quickly.  "All  you  have  to  do  is 
be  an  Irish  Catholic  and  they  hire  you 
on  the  spot." 

"You  got  it  wrong;  you  have  to  be 
a  jalleii-away  Irish  Catholic,  and  they 
hire  you,"  Tom  commented  cynically. 

Their  discussion  of  the  hiring  pol- 
icies of  the  Pilot  was  interrupted  by  the 
intrusion  of  a  very  drunk  young  man, 
dark  and  heavy  in  aspect,  who  boweil 
with  exaggerated  deference  to  Connie. 
He  picked  up  Joe's  cigarette  lighter, 
scrutinized  it  minutes,  and  tossed  it 
back  on  the  table  with  a  rude: 

"Hah!" 

Joe  smouldered.  Tommy  stiffened 
agressively  as  the  newcomer  wedged 
himself  in  beside  Connie,  who  ignored 
him  completely. 

"Well,  glad  to  see  you.  Con,  old  girl. 
Yes-    ,  "   here  there  was  a  long  pause 


while  he  slowly  shook  his  head  and 
cleared  his  vision,  "Glad  to — see  you." 

No  one  said  anything. 

A  small  dark  waiter  came  up  to  the 
booth  next  to  us,  talking  excitedly.  The 
young  man,  with  the  white  silk  scarf 
still  wrapped  around  his  neck,  got  up 
and  leaned  over  the  booth  partition. 

"Harry!"  he  hissed  at  the  intruder 
in  our  midst,  "What  did  you  do  with 
the  check .''  The  damned  waiter  says 
we  didn't  pay  it." 

"To  hell  with  the  check."  Harry  said 
vaguely. 

"But  Harry,"  the  other's  voice  rose 
in  volume,  "I  gave  you  the  money  my- 
self when  I  gave  you  the  check." 

"To  hell  with  the  check.  To  hell  with 
the  waiter.  To  hell  with  you,  Al."  Harry 
bellowed.  "I'm  sick  of  looking  at  you." 

He  got  up  and  headed  for  the  bar. 

Everyone  in  our  booth  let  out  his  or 
her  breath  slowly.  The  waiter  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  went  off  in  search  of 
the  manager. 

"I  can't  stand  that  Harry,"  Joe  said. 

The  young  man  with  the  scarf,  named 
Al,  sank  wearily  into  the  spot  Harry 
had  just  vacated. 

"Look  out  for  Harry  tonight,"  Al 
passed  his  thin  hand  nervously  over  his 
forehead.  "He's  really  nasty;  just  spoil- 
ing to  punch  somebody." 

Al  looked  pale  and  deflated.  His  eye- 
lids drooped  with  fatigue  over  his  ab- 
normally-dilated brown  eyes.  He  sat 
slumped  at  the  end  of  his  .spine,  with 
his  arms  folded  over  his  chest,  and 
stared  calmly  at  Joe. 

"Be  a  good  guy,  will  you,  Joe?  I'm 
dying  for  some  coffee.  That  idiot  of  a 
waiter  wouldn't  give  me  the  right  time 
after  that  little  argument  so    " 

Joe  didn't  look  too  happy  about  it. 
I  could  .see  he  didn't  care  much  for  Al, 
and  was  in  no  mood  to  buy  him  a  cup 
of  coffee  gittlis.  But  Joe  had  a  reputa- 
tion   for    amiability    that    he    felt    he 


couldn't  let  down,  so  he  got  the  coffee 
from  the  waiter,  who  glared  impotently 
at  Al  when  he  brought  it. 

Later,  Al  stirred  the  coffee  with  a 
spoon  and  inhaled  the  steam: 

"Ah,  when  I'm  king,  people  like 
Harry  will  be  put  away.  Or,  at  least, 
we'll  put  them  through  an  indoctrina- 
tion course  in  self-discipline,"  he  said 
sharply. 

Joe  and  Tommy  glanced  at  each  other 
significantly.  Their  look  said,  more 
plainly  than  words: 

"There  he  goes  again!" 

It  didn't  matter  to  Al.  He  saw  I  was 
listening,  and  he  went  right  on: 

"You  know,  sometimes  I  actually  ask 
myself,  what  is  democracy .''  Just  a  lot 
of  people  with  no  intelligence  scream- 
ing 'it's  a  free  country'  at  each  other?" 
he  said,  stirring  his  coffee  more  and 
more  angrily.  "That's  what's  the  matter 
with  all  of  us  today.  No  discipline." 

"Oh,  no,"  I  said,  terriby  startled, 
"You  can't  throw  away  democratic 
ideals  just  like  that.  There's  an  equality 
among  humans  as  humans — " 

"But,"  here  Al  pointed  his  finger  at 
me  emphatically,  "You  must  admit  the 
hierarchy  of  talent!" 

"Yes."  I  was  wary. 

"That's  what  I  mean.  Why  should 
some  oaf,  with  no  intelligence,  no  train- 
ing in  statecraft,  and  no  understanding 
of  men  be  elected  to  an  office  just  be- 
cause a  whole  lot  of  other  oafs  have 
voted  for  him?  What  they  need  is  a 
philosopher-king.  I  plan  to  run  in  five 
years  time,  you  know.  It  should  be  an 
interesting  experiment,"  he  smiled 
cheerfully. 

"You're  nuts!"  Tom  said,  without 
much  interest. 

I  looked  at  Al  carefully. 

'Do  you  really  think  people  want  a 
philosopher-king?  I  always  thought 
they  made  philosophers  martyrs,  not 
kings." 
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Al  took  out  a  pair  of  enormous  tor- 
toise-shell glasses,  and  peered  at  me 
intently. 

"Of  course.  I  suppose  that's  what'll 
happen.  Society  doesn't  want  to  be 
saved.  You  go  into  it  with  open  arms 
and  it  hits  you  over  the  head  with  a 
baseball  bat." 

He  was  getting  rather  warm  from  the 
exertion  of  trying  to  shout  over  the  din 
of  a  bass-voiced  monster  juke-box  play- 
ing "So  Long,  It's  Been  Good  To  Know 
Ya."  He  kept  wiping  his  moist  forehead 
with  his  handkerchief,  which  had  got 
rolled  into  a  ball  in  his  impatient  hands. 

Suddenly,  Connie  got  up,  and  Al 
moved  so  she  could  get  out.  She  glanced 
up  at  the  ceiling  and  said: 

"I  think  I'm  going  home.  I  feel — 
lonesome,"  and  with  that  statement, 
she  turned  and  expertly  pushed  her 
way  through  the  ever-growing  stream 
of  newcomers  from  the  College  evening 
session,  till  she  disappeared  from  our 
sight.  Al  sat  where  she  had  been,  just 
opposite  me.  Joe  and  Tom  started  to 
talk  about  Connie  and  Pete,  so  I  stopped 
listening  to  them,  and  tried  to  follow 
Al's  verbal  pyrotechnics.  I  don't  remem- 
ber exactly  what  he  said;  it  all  merged 
into  an  incoherent  mass  in  my  mind, 
like  some  mental  maelstrom  illumined 
with  frequent  flashes  of  Al's  piercing 
intelligence.  I  can  only  recall  snatches: 

"Literature  should  have  three  dimen- 
sions .  .  .  did  you  read  Lewis'  ...  I' 
mean  the  essays  .  .  .  no,  Eliot  the  poet 
is  different  from  Eliot  the  critic  ...  I 
don't  recommend  this  to  everyone  . 
God,  it  is  depressing  but  what  power 
.  .  .  Bernanos'  ...  it  punches  you  right 
in  the  ribs  .  .  .  but  they  say  .  .  .  creation 
is  usually  the  expression  of  some  form 
of  neurosis." 

"Who  wants  to  be  sane,  on  those 
terms?  Mediocrity — " 

I  could  see  Joe  jump  a  little  when  I 
said  that.  He  looked  uncomfortably  at 

\ 


Tommy;  I  suppose  he  was  going  to  be 
branded  in  his  own  crowd  as  coming 
from  a  family  of  "nuts." 

Al  leaned  forward  on  his  elbows. 
Talking  had  loosened  up  his  early 
fagged-out  mood,  and  he  seemed  ani- 
mated by  an  enthusiasm  that  was  ap- 
pealing in  its  sincerity.  He  mentioned 
Lewis'  essay,  The  Weight  of  Glory:  it 
fascinated  him,  he  admitted. 

"Imagine — now,  really,  just  picture 
to  yourself!  If  we  could  only  see  the 
the  real  state  of  people,  eschatalogically 
speaking,  I  mean !  I  wonder  what  .  .  . 
there's  that  chapter  in  Star  of  Satan 
but  even  that  .  .  .  no,  it  doesn't  even  get 
to  the  meaning  of  it  really.  If  only  we 
were  smart  enough  to  see  grace — " 

For  the  short  space  of  a  few  seconds, 
he  said  nothing.  All  the  excitement  left 
him,  and  he  stared  in  wonder,  turning 
the  concept  over  in  his  mind. 

I  suppose  it  was  some  subtle  telepathy 
or  some  communicable  insight  ...  or 
maybe  it  was  just  the  logical  follow-up 
of  our  train  of  thought  .  .  .  but  I  seemed 
to  get  the  same  idea. 

It  was  as  though  all  the  smoke,  all  the 
noise,  all  the  dark  little  booths  and 
insanely-colored  walls  were  just  props 
in  a  marionette  play,  and  someone  had 
just  snatched  them  out  of  sight,  leaving 
only  a  hard  reality.  The  appearances 
of  so  many  smart  young  college  kids 
having  a  good  time  became  transparent. 
Underneath,  the  deeper  truth  of  their 
existence  seemed  to  come  to  the  surface : 
they  were,  instead,  so  many  combina- 
tions of  flesh  and  spirit  weaving  around 
tfiat  room,  all  swept,  whether  they 
wanted  to  be  or  not,  into  the  inexorable 
procession  towards  joy  or  damnation. 
Underneath  the  talk,  they  fought 
against  the  unknown,  the  fears  of  in- 
lecurity,  of  being  drafted,  of  being  un- 
loved and  unloving  or  even,  of  getting 
past  exams,  of  getting  recognized,  of 
being  accepted. 


"Listen,  it's  time  we  went.  Your 
mother  wants  you  home  by  twelve." 

It  was  Joe's  voice  in  my  ear.  It 
brought  me  back  to  externals  with  a 
shock — but  maybe  I  would  have  had 
to  rouse  myself  out  of  it  anyway;  you 
can  meditate  on  eternity  in  Chapel  and 
benefit  a  lot  from  it;  you  meditate  on 
eternity  in  a  place  like  the  Halfway 
House,  and  you  feel — well,  you  feel 
uncomfortable. 

We  got  out  of  the  booth,  Joe  and  I. 
As  we  left,  after  saying  good-bye  to  Al 
and  Tom,  I  looked  back  to  the  booth. 
Joe  was  pushing  his  way  out  the  door 
that  was  studded  with  multi-colored 
glass,  but  I  called  him  back. 

"Look." 

Al  and  Tom  were  engrossed  in  a 
violent  argument  with  the  waiter  and 
another  man  in  a  neat  blue  business-suit. 

Joe  laughed. 

"The  waiter  really  got  the  manager! 
They'll  never  let  Al  in  here  again." 

Later,  as  we  went  down  into  the  City 
Hall  station  of  the  BMT  subway,  to 
go  home,  Joe  said : 

"Say,  what's  the  big  idea?  I  take 
you  to  Halfway  House  to  have  a  good 
time,  and  you  spend  it  talking  to  that 
creep,  Al.  Ye  gods,  he  looks  as  though 
he  crawled  out  from  under  a  stone." 

"He's  a  smart  kid,  Joe,"  I  said. 

"Smart!  He  just  keeps  saying  the 
same  things  over  and  over.  Nobody  with 
any  sense  listens  to  him." 

The  thought  of  Al,  doomed  eternally 
to  play  Cassandra,  and  mutter  his  ig- 
nored prophecies  into  his  white  silk 
scarf,  made  me  laugh,  and  yet,  it  made 
me  feel  cjuite  sad. 

"Weil,"  I  said,  "I'm  awfully  glad 
you  took  me  down  there.  I  wouldn't 
have  missed  it  for  anything  in  the 
world." 

"Knew  you  wouldn't,"  Joe  said. 
"They  have  one  good  time  down  there, 
all  right." 
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The  Maiden  xvalked.  The  sun  heat  doivn 
on  shining  hair  of  ebony  black. 

How  light  she  was,  despite  the  weight 
oj  water  jugs  upon  her  back. 

Her  heart  was  gay.  She  neared  the  well 

and  smiled  at  friendly   neighbors   there. 

They  loved  her:  so  did  all  who  knew 

the  Maiden  icith  the  glance  so  fair. 

She  started  home.  And  people  stared 

at  the  Maiden  who  went  gaily  by 

With  heavy  fugs.  The  Maiden  who 

always  looked  at  the  daily  sky 

And  begged  her  God  to  accept  her  chores 

as  offerings  to  appease  His  wrath. 

More  than  that,  the  Maiden  offered: 

she  gave  herself  for  the  Heavenly  bath 

Of  Precious  Blood,  which  cleansed  the  world; 

she  prayed  to  God  by  the  sun  and  moon 

That  He'd  receive  her  offering 

and  send  her  people  their  Savior  soon. 

She  reached  her  home.  She  placed  a  kiss 

on  her  Mother's  cheek  and  ivent  away. 

And  in  her  home,  she  knelt  at  last, 

where  she  could  be  alone  to  pray. 

And  then  appeared  a  light,  a  voice, 

a  man  who  stood  in  beauty  rare: 

"Hail,  full  of  grace,"  the  stranger  said: 

{her  God  had  heard  the  Maiden's  prayer)  . 

Mary  Duca 
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Stolen 

Thunder 

For 

The  Times 


Judy  Cummings 


"I  have  been  moving  around  among 
thunderous  events  and  I  have  stolen 
some  of  the  thunder."  With  these  mod- 
est words  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick  ac- 
cepted her  citation  as  Woman  of  the 
Year  for  1939. 

Indeed,  she  is  still  moving  among 
thunderous  events.  Whenever  a  crisis  in 
national  or  international  affairs  looms 
in  headlines,  one  can  be  almost  certain 
that  this  brilliant  reporter  has  antici- 
pated it  in  her  column.  Abroad. 

Abroad  appears  thrice  weekly  on  The 
New  York  Times  editorial  page.  The 
tremendous  amount  of  globe  trotting 
she  does  convinced  us  before  meeting 
her  that  Mrs.  McCormick  was  a  fabu- 
lous femme  whose  typewriter  keys  were 
constantly  flying — hat  never  far  away — 
private  clipper  ready  for  a  quick  take- 
off. 

The  list  of  twelve  awards  she  had 
won  since  1934,  including  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1937  for  distinguished  foreign 
correspondence,  the  Laetare  Medal  in 
1944  and  the  Woman's  National  Press 
Club    Achievement    Award    in    1946, 


leave  no  laurels  to  be  desired.  The  fif- 
teen honorary  degrees  from  leading  col- 
leges are  awesome  indeed. 

Actually,  the  respected  byline  belongs 
to  a  petite  woman  who  is  at  once  charm- 
ing and  reassuring.  Looking  back,  we 
wonder  whether  it  was  her  friendly 
eyes,  her  warm,  modulated  voice,  or  her 
firm  handclasp  which  made  us  feel  at 
ease.  She  astonished  us  at  the  outset  by 
saying  she  had  no  further  appointments. 
Hat  and  clipper  were  nowhere  in  sight. 
The  only  evidences  of  a  life  geared  in 
high  tempo  were  pages  of  The  New 
York  Times  spread  over  her  desk,  an 
open  appointment  book  and  a  few  books 
which  appeared  to  be  hot  off  the  press. 

One  immediately  succumbed  to  the 
renowned  reporter  (she  has  interviewed 
Pope  Pius  XII,  Hitler,  Mussolini, 
Roosevelt,  Eden  and  scores  of  other 
leading  figures  in  world  affairs)  as  she 
reversed  the  usual  procedure  and  be- 
gan questioning  us  about  our  future  am- 
bitions. 

"The  ten  years  ahead  of  you  will  be 
the   hardest   any  generation   will    ever 
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HATS  AND  HEADS 

Since  Mary  Duca  saw  fit  to  inform  us 
of  Thomas  Carlyle's  definition  of  man 
as  a  ""forked  radish  with  a  curiously 
carved  top,"  we've  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  must  have  had  Senior  stu- 
dent teaching  in  mind.  Not  only  have 
the  Seniors  come  up  with  student  teach- 
ing suits,  bags  and  shoes,  but  the  most 
curiously  shaped  millinery  creations  as 
well.  We  don't  know  if  they  were  made 
to  fit  their  heads  after  Lilts  and  Tonies 
gave  them  that  neat  Brillified  look,  but 
they  certainly  are  an  odd  assortment  of 
colors  and  shapes.  There's  a  pint  sized 
Robin  Hood  cap  in  a  Sherwood  forest 
gold,  a  sinking  sun  creation  in  all  its 
solar  glory,  that  can  be  pulled  over  the 
eyes  in  case  it's  a  winday  day,  a  mustard 
color  '"Toreador,"  and  a  chocolate 
brown  Chapeau  with  Long  John's  silver 
dangling  from  it.  Carlyle  didn't  stray 
too  far  from  the  beat  when  it  came  to 

our  hats  and  heads ! ! 

*  *  *  * 

/  think  that  every  motnent  is  a  fresh 

beginning 
And  that  life  is  only  keeping  on. 

Thus,  has  T.  S.  Eliot  given  his  char- 
acters of  The  Cocktail  Party,  Edward 
and  Lavinia,  a  philosophical  spring- 
board for  their  future  lives  together. 
We  too,  may  look  at  this  in  the  light  of 
our  own  lives  and  Christian  beliefs. 
Every  moment  offers  fresh  opportunity. 
If  we  fail  in  one  undertaking,  the  next 
brings  us  an  occasion  to  start  afresh.  In 
sinning  there  follows  the  chance  to 
repent,  for  time  isn't  permanent  and 
each  second  is  redemption.  All  that  is 
asked  of  us  is  that  we  keep  on  and  never 
fail  to  realize  that: 

Disillusion  can  become  in  itself  illusion 
If  ive  rest  in  it. 


YOUTH  VETOES  VEGETARIANISM 

Since  Mauser's  Look  Younger,  Live 
Longer  has  become  the  rage  with  thou- 
sands —  including  many  parents  —  at- 
tempted changes  in  dietary  habits  have 
been  reported. 

"College  students  are  experimented 
on  all  the  time,"  explained  one  perse- 
cuted victim,  "because  they  usually 
never  notice  what  they  are  eating  any- 
way. Always  rushing  out  of  the  house 
to  catch  a  train." 

It  started  in  her  house,  she  explained, 
one  bright  morning  (when  she  had  10 
minutes  to  catch  the  8:30  Culver  Ex- 
press.) A  "murky  substance  with  sul- 
phorous  fumes"  called  Black  Strap  Mo- 
lasses was  served  on  her  beloved  corn- 
flakes. (Hauser  advises  this  vitamin 
packed  syrup  to  increase  red  blood  cor- 
puscles ! ) 

There  wasn't  even  a  peep  out  of  her. 

Encouragement  resulted.  Soy  beans 
were  subsequently  substituted  for  the 
cornflakes.  This  was  also  endured  silent- 
ly in  the  true  penitential  Lenten  spirit. 

But  when  a  sour  blobby  liquid  called 
Yogurt  was  spooned  in  the  morning 
standby,  coffee,  and  hints  were  dropped 
concerning  its  tasting  just  like  milk,  the 
collegian  protested. 

She  is  willing  to  go  on  record  as  be- 
ing the  first  to  advocate  looking  Old 
and  Wrinkled  at  Thirty-five  on  plain 
'ol  meat  and  potatoes. 

'  *  *  * 

Many  s  the  time  that  we  wish  that 
we  had  kept  our  lips  locked  in  the  oft' 
praised  golden  silence— resisted  from 
telling  some  petty  annoyance  or  private 
tribulation  to  someone  who  later  used 
it  to  our  own  detriment? 

There  is  no  better  advice  for  us  than 
that  contained  in  this  Twelfth  Century 
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proverb  attributed  to  King  Alfred  him- 
self. It  is  simply  and  strongly  expressed : 
//  thou  hast  sorrow, 
say  it  110 1  to  thy  foe:  say  it  to  thy  saddle 

bow. 
and  ride  thee  singing  forth. 

SNAKES  IN  THE  SOUP 

Saint  Joseph's  gals  have  been  prac- 
ticing getting  ready  for  Atomic  bomb 
attacks  in  Murken's.  The  Gentlemen 
who  enjoy  their  hectic  meals  at  those 
special  reserved  tables  have  adopted  as 
a  little  mascot  a  rather  unique  rubber 
snake  called  Abigail.  Just  the  sight  of 
her  slinking  down  the  table  partition 
into  your  soup  is  enough  to  encourage 
a  terrified  student  to  dive  furiously  be- 
neath the  table.  Taking  cover  won't  be 
anything  new  for  us  I 

Needles,  b'bbins  and  wool  be- 
longing to  a  certain  Junior  were  recent- 
ly wrapped  around  early  morning  com- 
muters' legs.  Said  scholar  always  man- 
ages to  perform  her  "Knit,  purl  ..." 
operations  regardless  of  unexpected 
jolts  and  turns.  However,  she  met  her 
Waterloo  transferring  from  the  Sea 
Beach  Express  to  the  Fourth  Avenue 
Local. 

She  had  placed  her  multicolored  half- 
finished  sweater  in  her  red  knitting  case 
and  was  clutching  the  ball  of  wool 
lightly  in  her  hand.  Her  needles  had 
dropped  unkonwingly  to  her  on  the 
platform. 

Upon  boarding  the  train,  she  turned 
to  sec — a  gentleman,  arms  thrust  high 
in  the  air,  holding  her  two  lost  needles 
with  half  a  sweater  sleeve  dangling 
from  them. 

All  the  people  were  grabbing  at  their 
feet  now  securely  hound  in  nylon  thread 
(impossible  to  break)  !  Then  the  door 
closed . 


The  gallant  chevalier  rushed  forward, 
pushing  the  knitted  arm  through  the 
rubber  end  of  the  door.  But  there  were 
still  reams  and  reams  of  wool  outside 
on  the  platform.  Many  hands  proceeded 
to  help  her  pull  it  all  in  as  the  bell  rang, 
and  the  train  slowly  pulled  away  from 
the  station.  Finally,  all  succeeded  in 
gathering  it  in. 

The  Volga  Boatman  never  pulled 
harder  than  the  B.M.T.  Brigade. 

THE  FATAL  NUMERAL 

Sitting  there  in  the  main  reading 
room  of  the  42nd  Street  Library,  an 
eager  student  anxiously  anticipated  see- 
ing an  actual  Seventeenth  Century 
manuscript.  The  spectacled  gentleman 
at  the  desk  had  said  that  the  boy  would 
deliver  it  to  her  seat  in  about  ten  min- 
utes. She  saw  him  now  walking  toward 
her.  From  the  looks  of  the  packet  which 
he  gingerly  dangled  at  the  end  of  a 
string,  she  concluded  that  it  hadn't  been 
opened  since  at  least  1650! 

In  her  haste  to  untie  the  string,  she 
fumbled  clumsily.  A  Chinese  gentle- 
man sitting  next  to  her  kindly  offered 
to  perform  the  task.  She  closed  her  eyes 
ready  to  gaze  upon  a  rare  first  edition 
of  John  Bunyon^s  Divine  Etubletns.  She 
opened  to  A  Financial  Report  of  the 
Home  for  the  Aged:  1880. 

What  a  difference  btween  Stuart  Col- 
lection number  11679  and  11680! 
*  *  *  * 

Thi:  arrival  of  I'rfshman  always 
brings  a  series  of  amusing  questions  and 
replies.  At  our  office  desk  last  month 
one  appeared  and  eagerly  asked  the  Sis- 
ter on  duty: 

"Where  do  we  sign  out  when  we  go 
to  Murkens.''" 
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Joan   Ferry  presents  a   study  of 
the  complex  ideas  of  G.  B.  S.  in 
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No  other  modern  playwright  has  en- 
joyed more  revivals  than  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw.  Most  theatergoers  think  of 
his  plays  as  fine  pieces  of  entertainment 
rather  than  effective  vehicles  for  propa- 
ganda. Shaw  himself,  however,  con- 
sidered his  plays  as  a  means  for  the 
propagation  of  his  gospel,  as  a  means 
of  expressing  his  ideas.  He  sought  to  re- 
form the  ills  of  society,  for  the  out- 
standing function  of  art  was,  to  him, 
social  criticism,  especially  the  criticism 
of  current  morality.  His  task  was  apos- 
tolic, didactic  and  religious  and  his  dra- 
matis personae  are  the  mouthpieces  for 
his  teachings. 

Shaw  was  temperamentally  a  skeptic; 
he  could  not  accept  truth  on  authority 
but  rather  evolved  a  religion  of  his  own. 
This  philosophical  religion  of  Creative 
Evolution  is  the  core  of  all  his  works. 
His  social,  political,  economic,  religious 
and  moral  teachings  are  based  on  it.  His 
starting  premise  is  that  there  is  a  con- 
scious, creative  and  immaterial  force 
expressing  itself  in  matter,  using  and 
moulding  the  matter  in  pursuing  its  own 
purpose.  Thus,  there  are  two  opposing 
factors  in  the  universe  of  awareness. 
For  this  purpose  it  animates  matter  and 
creates  a  living  organism.  In  struggling 
to  overcome  matter's  limitations,  Life 
develops  itself  by  the  acquisition  of  new 
powers.  The  final  end  of  Life  is  com- 
plete independence  from  matter,  and 
thus,  free  from  limitations  of  matter 
to  achieve  an  immortality,  an  eternal 
process  of  contemplation,  of  thought. 


God  is  this  power  or  Life  Force  or 
purpose  which  is  striving  to  reach  per- 
fection, to  express  itself  through  man- 
kind and  the  world.  God  is  not  Being 
but  Becoming,  and  in  his  evolving  the 
trial  and  error  method  is  used.  New 
beings  are  constantly  created  as  instru- 
ments to  express  the  Life  Force  in 
higher  and  higher  forms.  At  present, 
the  highest  expression  is  the  brain  of 
man — more  especially,  the  brain  of  the 
man  who  is  the  philosophical  genius. 
God  gives  man  a  challenge;  mankind 
must  cease  being  a  passive  instrument 
and  take  over  the  task  of  direction  for 
which  it  was  created.  Man  must  remedy 
the  mistakes  -which  the  Life  Force 
makes.  These  mistakes  give  rise  to  the 
problem  of  evil  which  man  must  solve! 

The  two  operations  of  the  Life  Force 
are  mind  and  upward  striving  will.  Man 
is  highly  self-conscious.  He  can  will  new 
things  into  existence  when  he  feels  a 
need  which  the  new  faculty  can  satisfy. 
New  powers  of  mind  can  be  developed 
either  because  we  want  them  or  because 
the  Life  Force  needs  them.  Genius  is 
indispensable  for  the  higher  operation 
of  the  Life  Force,  for  through  geniuses 
new  ideas  are  brought  into  being  and 
executed  by  the  will.  In  order  to  create 
these  geniuses  to  carry  itself  to  a  higher 
level,  the  Life  Force  uses  as  its  instru- 
ment woman.  The  female  is  more  primi- 
tive and  fundamental  than  the  male.  In 
fact  Shaw  believes  the  initial  form  of 
life  was  female.  She  brought  forth  man 
to  improve  reproduction,  and  thereafter 
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all  men,  except  geniuses,  are  unable  to 
resist  her.  This  is  because  of  the  strong 
Life  Force  working  through  her,  en- 
deavoring to  bring  forth  the  man  of 
the  future — the  Superman. 

As  far  as  morality  is  concerned,  Shaw 
is  pragmatic.  For  him,  truth  is  not  ab- 
solute but  instrumental.  True  theories 
are  those  which  yield  fruitful  results, 
those  which  further  man's  adaptation 
to  environment  and  the  evolution  of  the 
Life  Force.  Since  we  are  instruments 
created  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Life 
Force  our  purpose  in  life  is  to  develop 
our  innate  endowments  so  that  at  death, 
these  improvements  are  returned  to  the 
general  stream  of  life.  In  the  next  gen- 
eration the  Life  I'orce  will  express  itself 
at  a  slightly  higher  level.  True  happi- 
ness consists  in  giving  our  maximum 
effort  to  this  purpose.  Seeking  our  own 
pleasure  is  a  perversion  of  this  function. 
What  is  to  be  our  guide  for  good  con- 


duct ^  Not  religion,  for  Shaw  considers 
that  a  hoax,  a  narcotic.  Conventional 
moral  standards  are  inadequate  for  they 
are  imposed  from  without  and  are  use- 
ful only  for  inferior  persons.  Shaw's 
standard  of  good  conduct  is  to  be  true 
to  yourself.  Obey  your  impulses.  These 
are  naturally  good  (for  this  is  the  Life 
Force  working  in  man ) .  Good  conduct 
is  a  respect  which  you  owe  to  yourself 
in  a  mystical  way;  it  is  not  dictated  by 
reason  but  by  a  divine  instinct  above  it. 
Deliberate  wickedness  kills  that  mys- 
terious entity  called  a  soul. 

Shaw  gives  a  high  purpose  to  art.  It 
is  art's  function  to  serve  as  an  instru- 
ment of  the  Life  Force  in  lifting  itself 
to  a  higher  level  of  conscious  aware- 
ness. The  artistic  vision  contains  a  new 
and  original  impression  from  Life.  For 
those  in  whom  the  Life  Force  has  not 
developed  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to 
achieve  a  direct  view  of  reality,  art  is  a 
substitute  for  reality.  When  the  Shavian 
Utopia  occurs,  when  contemplation 
free  from  the  bonds  of  matter  is  man's 
sole  eternal  activity,  art  will  not  be 
needed.  But  since  this  Utopia  has  not 
yet  been  reached,  Shaw  spent  his  life 
preaching  his  doctrine  of  social  evolu- 
tion through  the  medium  of  art. 

This  then  is  the  religion  of  Shaw. 
Certainly  not  an  original  one  for  Butler 
and  Lamarck  developed  this  philosophy 
before  him.  Certainly  not  a  complete 
one  for  it  lacks  an  Ultimate  Absolute 
which  is  to  be  contemplated.  Yet  Shaw 
must  be  given  credit  for  his  constant 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Life  Force; 
this  work  was  necessary  because  Shaw 
believed  that  if  man  did  not  fulfill  his 
purpose  in  the  universe  he  will  be  de- 
stroyed and  a  more  efficient  instrument 
be  created.  Shaw's  position  as  a  drama- 
tist must  be  left  for  future  generations, 
but  we  ourselves  can  decide  that  as  a 
philosopher,  Shaw  was  hopelessly  in- 
adecjuate. 
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•   B.  A.  versus   Mrs.? 

Have  you  noticed  the  prevalent  attitude  expressed  in  some  of  the  magazines 
designed  for  the  working  woman?  It's  this:  Mother  must  work  if  she,  Daddy 
and  their  child  are  to  have  all  the  luxuries  which  make  our  generation  so  pleasant. 
In  order  for  her  to  be  emancipated  from  the  household  drudgery  so  unworthy 
of  her  B.A.,  she  should  secure  a  job  that  gives  her  personal  satisfaction. 

An  article  called  "Under  One  Roof"  by  Sara  Welles  {Charm,  November, 
1950),  is  typical.  In  the  form  of  a  letter  to  nine  million  husbands,  her  article 
presents  a  demand  from  their  nine  million  working  wives  that  they  share  equal 
responsibility  for  housework.  Having  assumed  a  job  outside  the  home  to  meet 
changed  standards  and  conditions  today's  woman  cannot  keep  house  the  way 
her  mother  did.  She  should  not  be  called  upon  to  do  a  full-time  job  in  the  home. 

The  primary  end  of  marriage,  as  defined  in  Pope  Pius  XI's  Encyclical 
Christian  Marriage  is  the  procreation  and  education  of  children.  So  whether  the 
"emancipated  B.A.'s"  realize  it  or  not,  a  woman's  rightful  place  is  still  in  the 
home.  Our  Holy  Father  recognizes  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  it  is  necessary 
for  a  woman  to  hold  a  job  in  order  to  augment  her  husband's  salary.  That  is  a 
different  matter.  But  when  a  woman  selfishly  leaves  her  child  to  the  care  of  the 
nursery  school  for  the  feeling  of  "personal  satisfaction"  which  a  job  gives 
her,  she  is  doing  a  grave  injustice  to  herself,  her  husband  and  her  children.  She 
robs  herself  of  priceless  moments  with  them  which  she  can  never  recapture  as 
they  grow  older. 

The  secondary  end  of  marriage  is  the  fostering  of  conjugal  love.  When  a 
woman  contributes  half  of  the  family  income,  she  expects  her  husband  to  share 
half  of  the  chores  involved  in  raising  a  family,  and  according  to  the  records, 
there  are  enough  problems  to  be  solved  in  most  marriages  without  adding  this 
gigantic  one. 

Miss  Welles  cites  many  incidents  which  arise  in  such  a  situation  and  must 
be  adequately  dealt  with — disagreements  resulting  from  the  husband's  belief 
that  he  is  a  failure  as  a  provider,  the  husband's  be-littling  his  wife's  job,  the  wife's 
accusation  that  the  help  he  gives  her  is  spotty  and  incomplete.  None  of  these 
domestic  crises  seems  to  further  conjugal  love,  do  they.^ 

If  we  are  at  all  well  acquainted  with  the  Catholic  philosophy  of  marriage, 
we  shall  not  be  misled  by  such  articles.  A  television  set,  automobile — even  "per- 
sonal satisfaction"  can  never  be  traded  for  the  joy  a  child  experiences  when 
he  arrives  home  bursting  to  tell  him  mother  about  all  the  happenings  of  the 
schooiday — and  finds  her  waiting  to  listen. 
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•   "The   Power  of  the   Spirit" 

During  Freshman  Orientation  Week  we  asked  eighteen  of  the  new  under- 
graduates if  they  had  reflected  on  the  present  world  crisis  and  what  were  their 
reactions.  All  were  affected  by  conditions,  none  apathetic.  Five  expressed  faith 
in  the  U.N.  Three  condemned  the  veto  power  and  one  decried  the  non-inclusion 
of  God  in  U.N.  proceedings.  The  majority  felt  that  prayer  was  greatly  needed 
in  these  times. 

A  significant  awareness  of  world  conditions  and  the  possible  imminence 
of  attack  manifested  itself  by  two  inquiries  at  recent  General  Assemblies  re- 
garding the  extent  of  preparations  at  Saint  Joseph's  in  case  of  atomic  attack 
and  what  we  could  do  to  aid  in  the  all-out  defense  effort. 

Between  bites  of  "Lettuce  and  Tomato  on  Whole  Wheat"  at  Murken's, 
bits  of  conversation  overheard  indicated  that  the  war  is  never  far  from  students' 
minds--  not  only  as  it  affects  their  social  life,  but  as  to  our  right  to  send  troops 
abroad  without  the  sanction  of  Congress  and  other  equally  relevant  matters. 

Everyone  agrees  that  prayer  will  move  mountains.  We  know  that  it  could 
also  stop  this  war.  No  one  is  willing  to  admit  that  at  some  time  she  doesn't  pray 
for  world  peace,  but  our  prayers  now  should  have  the  persistence  of  Saint 
Monica,  the  fire  of  Saint  Paul  and  the  penitential  prescription  of  Saint  John  the 
Baptist. 

The  power  of  the  spirit,  fired  and  fused,  will  always  overcome  brute 
force,"  said  the  distinguished  jW/r  York  Times  foreign  correspondent,  Anne 
O'Hare  McC.ormick   whom  we  interviewed   recently. 

A  poet  poses  the  most  searching  question  of  the  day. 
"\Y^  here  in  I  he  uotU  has  any  voice 
Prayed  lo  yoit,  Lady,  for  the  peace  that's  in  yorir  power?" 

a.sks  Thomas  Merton,  O.C.S.O.   in   his  poem,   "To  the  Immacuhite  Virgin,  on 
a  Winter  Night.  " 

Here  at  Saifit  Joseph's  are  three  hundred  fifty  nine  voices.  Their  combined 
prayers  to  (he  [mmaculalc  Virgin  could  be  a  powerful  intercession  for  peace. 
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Nancy    Billings   describes   a    home   that 
is  and   one  that  seenns  to   be,   in   .   .   . 
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Martha  Byrd  sat  poised  with  both 
arms  crossing  the  steering  wheel  of  the 
massive  black  Cadillac.  Her  alert  grey 
eyes  followed  her  husband's  back  as 
he  wound  his  way  hurriedly  through  the 
shifting  crowd  up  to  the  train.  Mount- 
ing the  conductor's  stool,  he  turned, 
frowning  slightly,  to  wave  his  homburg 
in  a  hearty  gesture.  He  hesitated  as  if 
drawing  breath  to  call  out,  then 
shrugged  and  disappeared  into  the 
coach.  Not  waiting  to  see  him  settled 
at  a  window,  Martha  shifted  gears  and 
backed  out  of  the  Farvale  station  park- 
ing lot. 

Speeding  up  Grand  Avenue  past  long 
blocks  of  discreet  brick  suburban  homes, 
she  noted  the  incongruity  of  one  frame 
house  among  them.  Considerably 
smaller  and  painted  weather-brown,  it 
slouched  comfortably,  surrounded  by 
redeeming,  though  unkempt  shrubbery, 
a  substantial  gnarled  apple  tree  be- 
nignly guarding  the  front  door.  Four 
blocks  further  on,  Martha  reflected  that 
after  all,  the  King  home  was  indeed 
within  pleasant  walking  distance  of  the 
Church,  as  Grace  King  so  often  pro- 
tested when,  as  today,  Martha  insisted 
on  taxiing  her  home  from  Mass.  She 
slowed  down  and  smoothly  piloted  the 
bulky  automobile  into  a  convenient 
space  several  yards  from  the  rear  door 
of  St.  Jude's  Church.  Snapping  off  the 
motor,  she  leaned  back  in  a  long,  weary 
stretch. 

Prematurely  grey,  she  wore  her  curly 
hair  in  a  restrained  chignon;  it  set  off 
and    accented    skin    and    thick    black 


brows.  Delicate  crows  feet  tracing  her 
wide  eyes'  laughter  over  the  years,  de- 
nied the  brooding  frown  now  haunt- 
ing her  full  features.  Generous,  pensive 
lips  would  part  suddenly  on  a  radiant 
smile  revealing,  in  an  instant,  fleeting  as 
the  dip  of  a  swallow's  wings,  a  heart- 
gay  sixteen-year-old.  At  thirty-eight 
Martha  smiled  infrequently. 

She  did  so  now,  eagerly,  as  the  church 
door  burst  open  and  Grace  King 
emerged.  Martha  flung  open  the  car 
door  and  called  out  in  her  low,  smooth 
voice. 

"Hop  in !" 

Shorter  than  Martha,  and  much 
heavier,  Grace  breathily  bundled  her- 
self into  the  front  seat.  "Thought  sure 
you  were  going  to  make  me  exercise  to- 
day when  you  didn't  show  up  for  Mass;" 
she  chortled.  'Was  it  Martin  or  the  girls 
keeping  you  .■'" 

"Oh,  mostly  my  own  fault,"  she  re- 
plied, "I  overslept  again."  Once  more 
perfectly  maneuvering  the  huge  sedan, 
Martha  drove  back  onto  Grand  Avenue. 
Abruptly  turning  to  stare  at  Grace  she 
demanded,  "Do  you  have  time  for  talk 
before  I  drop  you.-*" 

Startled  at  her  urgency,  Grace  nodded 
dumbly. 

"It's  Peg  and  Martin,"  the  words 
rushed.  "He  means  well,  but  he  just 
can't  keep  his  temper  with  her,  and 
she's  so  sensitive  .  .  .  she's  such  a  good 
kid,  too,  but  he  harps  on  things- 
breathing  deeply,  she  checked  her  rising 
emotion  while  silently  parking  the  car, 
this  time  in  front  of  the  King  home. 
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"No,  let's  not  go  in,"  she  answered 
Grace's  gesture  of  opening  the  door, 
and  they  each  settled  back  against  the 
seat. 

"Last  night  Martin  came  home  late 
for  dinner,  and  tired,"  Martha  began. 
"He's  been  doing  too  much,"  she  cut 
herself  short- — 'but  any'way^ — Peg  was 
just  leaving  for  Novena  when  he  ar- 
rived. For  the  past  few  weeks  she's  been 
meeting  the  crowd  afterwards  and  they 
all  walk  home  together,  with  maybe  a 
soda  at  Young's.  Well,  she  didn't  see 
Martin  standing  at  the  door,  and  she 
called  out  to  me: 

Til  be  home  early,  Mom.' 

"At  that  he  marched  in  and  de- 
manded where  she  thought  she  was  go- 
ing on  a  week  night,  dressed  up.  He 
seldom  takes  an  interest  in  Peg's  doings, 
so  she  just  glanced  at  him  and  said,  "To 
Church.'  You  know,  Grace,  if  there's 
anything  Martin  hates  it's  a  fresh  an- 
swer, and  in  the  mood  he  was  in  last 
night,  that  was  one. 

"He  flared  up  immediately  and  ac- 
cused her  of  lying  and  of  making  secret 
dates.  .  .  .  "Well,"  Martha  shuddered, 
"to  make  an  ugly  long  story,  ugly  short, 
he  only  came  to  a  stop  when  he  heard 
himself  blurt  out, 

"You're  just  like  your  father !'  " 

Grace  stirred  uneasily,  but  motioned 
Martha  on. 

"There  isn't  much  more  to  it,  Grace," 
she  began  weeping.  Peg  stormed  up- 
stairs in  tears  and  stayed  in  her  room, 
and  Martin,"  biting  her  lip,  "Martin 
hasn't  said  a  word  since,  except  to  curse 
his  red  hair.  I  know  he's  eating  his  heart 
out,"  she  ended. 

Grace  stroked  her  hand  in  comfort- 
ing silence,  finally  asked  cjuictly,  "Was 
Edith  around,  Martha  .-*" 

Stunned,  Martha  sat  up  sharply, 
stared  at  her  friend,  and  whispered 
weakly,  "I  don't  know!" 


Frantically  recalling  the  scene,  she 
started,  in  quick  recollection  of  a  tiny 
noise  upstairs  which  had  distracted  her 
momentarily  from  the  distressing  alter- 
cation of  her  husband  and  eldest  daugh- 
ter. 

"Edith  was  in  bed  already,"  she 
mused  aloud,  and  was  interrupted  by 
the  great  clamor  attending  the  arrival 
at  the  car  door  of  four  husky  small 
boys,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  two, 
all  cheery  replicas  of  Grace  King.  Clad 
variously  in  cowboy  boots,  coonskin 
hats,  pajamas  and  dungarees  they  all 
but  dragged  their  distracted  mother 
from  the  car. 

"Howd'ja  do,  Mrs.  Byrd,"  they 
lisped  in  chorus  at  an  eyebrow  signal 
from  Grace.  "C'mon,  Mommie,"  they 
screeched,  "we  wanta  play!" 

Helpless,  Grace  stepped  reluctantly 
from  the  car,  scooting  the  boys  ahead  of 
her  up  the  path  to  the  house  where  her 
mother-in-law  stood  in  the  doorway. 
She  stopped  at  the  curb  and  leaned  in 
Martha's  window. 

"Just  forget  about  it  for  now,  dear, 
except  to  pray — it  will  all  pass  over." 
She  hesitated,  "Shall  Jack  and  I  come 
over  for  television  tonight  as  planned, 
or  would  you  rather  postpone  it?" 

Martha  smiled  gratefully  through  the 
tears,  and  clasped  Grace's  hand.  "Oh, 
please  come  !  Peg's  counting  on  minding 
your  boys,  and  Martin  has  wanted  to 
meet  Jack  ever  since  I  suggested  getting 
together.  And  of  course  I'l  want  to  see 
you!  I'll  call  about  the  time." 

Grace  nodded,  turning  swiftly  to 
chase    Nicky,    her    youngest,    into    the 

hou.se. 

*  ♦  *  * 

Later  that  afternoon,  Martha  sat 
viewing  the  gestures  of  a  recipe  demon- 
strator on  television.  The  volume  was 
turned  low  so  that  her  mouthings  bare- 
ly interfered  with  Martha's  own  tele- 
phone conversation: 
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"Fine,  then,  Grace,  we'll  see  you 
at  eight — I  know  you'll  like  the  pro- 
grams tonight.   Bye  .  .  ." 

She  let  fall  the  receiver  in  its  cradle 
and  remained  staring  idly  at  the  flicker- 
ing screen.  The  glamorous  little  cook 
flourished  a  tidy  cellophane  package  of 
frozen  potato  sticks,  and  Martha  stirred 
from  her  torpor,  reckoning  preparations 
yet  to  be  made  for  dinner. 

"My  word,  it's  late!"  she  murmured, 
glancing  at  the  mantel  clock.  "Now 
what  is  keeping  Edie  all  this  time?" 
Perturbed,  she  went  to  the  broad  bay 
window  overlooking  their  well- 
groomed  lawn.  "No  sign  of  her,  and 
that  list  of  things  to  get  still!"  she 
spoke  aloud,  annoyed.  Returning  to  the 
telephone,  she  again  dialed,  tapping  her 
fingers  on  the  table  while  waiting  for 
the  connection. 

"Hello,  Sister?"  she  queried.  "Sister 

John,  please,"  still  tapping  her  fingers. 

"Mrs.  Byrd,  Sister.  Did  you  notice 

where  Edith  went  after  school  at  three 

o'clock?" 

"Well,"  Sister  deliberated,  "I  do  be- 
lieve she  went  off^  all  alone  up  towards 
the  railroad  station,  Mrs.  Byrd.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  spurted  away  in  quite 
a  rush.  I  noticed,  because  she  was  so 
very  quiet  all  afternoon,  not  at  all  like 
herself,  dear  child.  .  .  .  She's  usually 
so  gay,  quite  a  chatterbox,  as  you 
know  .  .  ." 

Martha  politely,  but  firmly  inter- 
rupted the  stream  of  talk.  "You  mean 
Edith  did  not  start  home  straight  from 
school?"  she  reiterated. 

"Why  no,  Mrs.  Byrd,  at  least  not  in 
that  direction.  I  thought  she  was  run- 
ning an  errand  for  you — or  perhaps  one 
of  her  own?  She'll  be  in  the  door  as 
you're  calling  me,  for  sure.  You  know 
these  twelve-year  olds  are  the  most 
puzzling  in  the  school,"  Sister  rambled 
on  oblivious  of  Martha's  mounting  im- 
patience. 


"I  tell  you  Mrs.  Byrd,  you  just  never 
know  what  they  have  in  their  little 
heads.  You  know,  I'm  very  glad  you 
happened  to  call  today,  because  I'd  like 
to  warn  you  about  Edith's  reading 
habits." 

Martha  stood  up,  the  telephone  in 
hand.  "Well,  Sister,  I'd  be  happy  to 
discuss  her  work  with  you,  but"  eyeing 
the  clock,  "but  really,  I'm  afraid  I  have 
to  get  out  to  the  stores  now  myself  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  it's  not  about  her  reading  abil- 
ity— she's  best  in  the  seventh  grade, 
you  know  that!"  Sister  chuckled.  "It 
just  came  to  my  attention  today  that 
Edith  must  be  looking  at  those  scandal- 
ous movie  magazines.  We  have  an  epi- 
demic of  them  every  year,  along  with 
lipstick  and  nailpolish,  but  usually  it's 
the  eighth  graders." 

"Why,  Sister,  I  can't  imagine  Edie 
being  interested  in  such  things,"  Martha 
grimaced  impatiently,  "Peg  never 
brings  them  in,  and  I  certainly  .  .  ." 

Again  Sister  broke  in  blithely.  "Oh, 
they  have  all  ways  of  picking  them  up! 
I'm  sure  she  is,  because  why  else  would 
she  ask  me  a  question  about  women  liv- 
ing in  sin  ?" 

Martha  regarded  the  telephone  in- 
creduously.  "Living  in  sin?"  she  echoed 
querulously. 

"That's  right.  She  came  up  to  my 
desk  this  very  afternoon  and  asked  me. 
'Sister,'  she  said,  'what  happens  to 
somebody  who  has  two  husbands  ?'  she 
said.  You  told  us  last  week  that  nobody 
can  be  married  twice,'  and  then  she 
said,  I  was  wondering  about  somebody 
like  Laura  Bell,  she  has  two  husbands 
and  she's  a  Catholic'  "  Sister  John 
ended  dramatically. 

Pressing  her  throat,  Martha  sat  down 
slowly.  "What  did  you  say  to  her,  Sister 
John?"  she  gasped. 

Why,  I  just  told  her  to  ignore  those 
terrible  magazines,  and  not  to  go  tc 
any  movies  that  such  a  person  was  in, 
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what  else,  Mrs.  Byrd?"  came  the  artless 
answer.  "I  told  her  that  that  woman  is 
certainly  not  a  practising  Catholic,  and 
that  as  long  as  she  lives  in  sin  she  is 
liable  to  be  excommunicated." 

Martha  started  as  muffled  steps 
sounded  in  the  kitchen.  "Oh,  she's  here 
now,  thank  you  very  much,  I'll  see  you 
soon,  good-bye,"  she  hung  up  hur- 
riedly, then  sat  motionless,  head  buried 
in  her  hands.  At  last  she  rose. 

"Edie.''"  she  called,  trembling. 

"Oh,  pshaw,  she  heard  us,"  boomed 
Martin's  jovial  voice.  "We  thought 
we'd  just  surprise  you  tonight,  me  home 
early,  and  Edie  late,"  his  bulk  and  voice 
filled  the  living  room. 

Father  and  daughter  shared  thick, 
brilliant  auburn  manes,  husky  physiques 
and  mercurial  temperaments.  Edith,  re- 
fusing to  match  her  father's  bonhommie 
today,  stood  sullen  and  withdrawn  as 
he  embraced  Martha. 

"Do  you  know  where  I  met  her  just 
nowr'"  he  roared.  "I'd  have  thought 
sure  she  was  running  away  from  home 
if  I  didn't  know  my  girl  was  waiting  to 
meet  me  at  the  station.  There  she  was, 
ducked  down  by  the  trestle  bank  like 
an  old  hobo  waiting  for  the  next 
freight.  .  .  ."  He  ripped  off  his  great- 
coat, still  chuckling  in  prideful  glee. 

"Why,  Edith  dear,"  Martha  scolded 
mildly,  almost  timidly,  "you  know  I 
want  you  home  directly  from  school 
each  day." 

Edith  glared  hotly  at  her  mother.  "I 
was  running  away!"  she  muttered, 
pounding  swiftly  past  Martha  and  up 
the  stairs. 

Fidgeting  uncomfortably,  Martin 
peered  at  Martha.  "Well,  well—"  he 
jerked  as  a  bedroom  door  slammed  ve- 
hemently "hm-m-m.  Growing  pains, 
no  doubt.  They're  getting  them  at  all 
ages.  Peggy  too  ..."  he  broke  off  lamely, 
looking  away  from  Martha. 


Jack  King  maneuvered  their  19.^6 
Dodge  against  the  curb  in  front  of  the 
Byrd  home.  Beside  him,  Grace  touched 
his  arm  as  he  reached  over  to  open  her 
door. 

"Jack,  I  hope  you'll  really  get  to  like 
Martin,"  she  faltered  uneasily.  "He's 
rather  the  blowhard  type,  but  really  a 
fine  man.  I'm  sure  of  that." 

"Considering  his  two-car  garage  and 
brick  house  all  surrounded  by  perfect 
landscaping,"  Jack  nodded  toward  it 
appreciately,  "I'm  sure  he's  a  good  pro- 
vider," he  snorted.  "Cmon,  let's  plow 
in."  They  strode  up  the  fieldstone  path 
towards  yellow  light  streaming  from  a 
picturesque  gas  lantern. 

Inside,  Martha  greeted  them  warmly, 
seating  the  couple  in  deep  arm  chairs 
next  to  hers  and  Martin's,  all  facing  the 
magohany  television  set. 

"And  here's  your  genial  host!" 
Martin's  greeting  ushered  him  into  the 
room  from  the  kitchen,  as  he  bore  aloft 
a  tray  of  cocktails. 

"Martin!"  Martha  reproached  him, 
"you  needn't  drown  them  immedi- 
ately!" 

"And  why  not?"  Jack  countered 
quickly.  "This  has  been  a  dry  year." 
The  two  men  grinned  in  comradeship, 
afterwards  shaking  hands. 

Grace  and  Martha  exchanged  pleased 
shrugs,  and  repaired  to  the  kitchen. 

"Did  Peg  get  to  your  place  in  time 
to  help  any.^"  Martha  began  anxiously. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Grace  replied.  She  fin- 
gered her  smooth-worn  wedding  band 
reflectively,  then  looked  up  determined- 
ly at  her  waiting  friend. 

"Martha,"  she  hesitated,  then 
plunged  on,  "Peg  told  me  something 
that — that  I  must  tell  you.  I  wangled 
out  of  promising  her  not  to,  and — well, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to 
know  it." 

Martha  nodded  noncommitally,  but 
walked  over  to  close  the  door  to  the 
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living  room.  Returning,  she  gestured  to- 
wards two  chairs,  and  they  both  sat, 
still  silent. 

"Peg  came  over  quite  early,"  Grace 
began,  "and  we  fixed  dinner  together. 
She's  a  peach — "  she  continued  briskly, 
" — and  I  knew  when  she  first  came  in 
the  back  door  that  she  had  something 
on  her  mind.  I  figured  it  was  the 
squabble  with  Martin,  so  I  told  her  I 
knew  about  it,  to  save  her  having  to 
describe  the  whole  thing." 

Martha  began  lighting  two  cigarettes. 

"None  for  me,"  Grace  shook  her 
head  lightly,  "not  in  my  condition," 
she  drawled.  "Well,"  she  continued, 
"Peg  was  relieved  that  you  had  told  me 
about  that,  but  something  was  still 
bothering  her.  After  we  got  the  four  of 
them  tucked  in — oh,  they  just  adore 
her,  Martha! — she  grabbed  me  by  the 
arm  and  cornered  me  in  the  bathroom, 
and  then  she  told  me.  .  .  ." 

Martha  glanced  up  as  Grace's  voice 
dwindled  down.  "- — she  told  you?"  she 
asked  tightly. 

Grace  forced  the  words.  Peg  said 
that  last  night  Edie  came  into  her  room 
after  she  ran  upstairs.  Edie  was  com- 
forting her,  trying  to  make  her  laugh, 
and  she  said,  'Wasn't  Daddy  funny  to 
say  that  you're  just  like  him.  You  should 
have  told  him  he  was  insulting  you.'  " 
Grace  looked  up,  unnoticed;  the  cigar- 
ette dropped  into  the  ashtray  from 
Martha's  rigid  fingers. 

Neither  spoke  for  a  moment,  and  the 
rumble  of  male  conversation  rolled  dim- 
ly in  from  the  living  room.  Grace  went 
on,  her  hands  clutched  in  her  lap. 

"Peg  was  so  angry  at  Martin  that  she 
told  Edith  .  .  .  that  he's  not  her  father 
at  all,  that  they  are  stepsisters  and  that 
Dan  is  alive,"  she  finished;  the  words, 
despite  her  hushed  voice,  piercing  the 
air  like  so  many  bullets. 

Martha's  eyes  reddened,  her  skin  be- 
came drawn  and  blotched  as  they  sat  in 


the  deadening  silence.  Grace  thought 
she  had  never  seen  her  appear  as  unat- 
tractive, wretched,  defenseless,  as  now. 
She  looked  away  sorrowfully. 

Martha  rose,  walked  to  the  sink  and 
leaned  against  it.  "Did  Peg  tell  you 
what  Edie  said  about  me.''"  she  asked 
dully. 

Taken  aback,  Grace's  eyebrows 
arched,  as  she  tried  to  frame  a  reply. 
Martha's  unconsciously  cowed  posture 
at  the  sink  reminded  her  vividly  of  their 
first  meeting,  one  evening  several 
months  before,  in  the  K.  of  C.  club- 
house kitchen.  As  usual,  there  were 
twice  as  many  women  as  dishtowels,  or 
for  that  matter,  dishes  to  be  dried. 
Martha,  a  new  member  of  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary,  stood  apart  silently,  some- 
what haughtily.  Grace  approached  her 
amiably,  offering  one  end  of  her  al- 
ready drenched  towel. 

She  grimaced,  "Might  as  well  be  two 
of  us  pretending  we're  being  of  help." 

Martha's  smile  was  surprisingly  gra- 
cious, she  remembered  thinking.  Weeks 
later,  the  acquaintance  had  developed 
to  confidante  proportions,  nurtured  in 
Grace's  tender  sympathy  for  the  lonely, 
be  it  dog,  child,  or  neighbor.  By  then, 
Martha  had  explained  her  own  deliber- 
ate social  isolation  by  relating  her  mari- 
tal history,  complete  with  first  husband 
Dan's  alcoholism  and  desertion  and 
Martin's  overwhelming  kindness.  Grace 
realized  she  could  not  jeopardize  her 
own  Catholicism  by  even  seeming  to 
condone  Martha's  status.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  vage  hope  of  steering  her  out  of 
this  modern  jungle,  she  had  willingly 
furthered  the  relationship,  encouraging 
Martha  to  join  her  often  at  daily  Mass. 
Grace  had  made  no  attempt  to  judge; 
she  had  quietly  assumed  the  patience, 
although  without  the  understanding,  of 
friendship. 

Now  Martha's  anxiety  over  Edith's 
opinion  of  her  brought  the  situation  into 
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focus  for  the  first  time.  Grace  shrank  in- 
voluntarily. Embarrassed,  she  stam- 
mered, answering,  "I  don't  think  .  .  ." 
she  began,  and  both  jumped  as  a  loud 
shriek,  followed  by  frightened  sobs, 
sounded  upstairs. 

Martha  raced  up  the  back  stairs  from 
the  kitchen  into  the  dusky  second  floor 
hallway.  She  flung  open  Edith's  door, 
and  then  proceeded  into  the  room,  soft- 
ly closing  it.  Moonlight  streamed  coldly 
through  the  window  and  spilled  on  the 
bed.  The  little  girl  tossed  fitfully. 

"Darling,"  she  ventured,  did  you 
have  a  bad  dream?" 

No  answer  came,  except  Edith's  con- 
torted turning,  binding  the  blankets 
more  uncomfortably  around  her  with 
each  twist. 

Martha  eased  herself  down  on  the 
edge  of  her  daughters  bed.  Shyly,  she 
smoothed  her  hand  across  Edith's  glis- 
tening, hotly  moist  brow.  At  the  touch, 
her  eyes  flew  open,  and,  still  asleep,  they 
stared  widely,  vacantly  upwards.  The 
girl  trembled  and  scowled  as  she  fought 
consciousness,  muttering  incoherently. 
Martha  leaned  over  to  listen,  her  ear 
close  to  Edith's  pouting  mouth,  and  the 
girl  awoke. 

She  stared  in  bewilderment  until  re- 
cognition dawned,  then  her  childish 
mouth  twisted  painfully.  "Go  away,  go 
away,"  she  whimpered,  lurching  far 
over  to  burrow  her  sticky  face  under  the 
damp  pillow. 

Martha  sat  back,  having  withdrawn 
her  hand  at  Edith's  sudden  words.  She 
regarded  the  girl's  form,  hidden  in 
blankets  drawn  defensively  about  her 
ears,  and  she  rose,  her  hands  out- 
stretched. Empty,  she  dropped  them, 
and  turning,  walked  slowly  to  the  door, 
Ea.sing  it  open,  the  woman  glanced  back 
at  the  bed.  Edith  had  stirred,  only  to 
cringe  in  a  tighter  hall. 


Grace  stood  tensely  waiting  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  "How  is  she?"  she 
wanted  to  know. 

Martha  returned  her  concerned  look 
dully.  She  shrugged,  and  smiled  wryly. 
"As  well  as  can  be  expected,"  she  an- 
swered. "Let's  go  join  our  hubbies." 
^  ^  ^  ^ 

The  Dodge  started  up  slowly  at  Jack's 
coaxing,  coughing  rebelliously  as  he 
crooned.  The  Kings  turned  back  to 
wave  to  Martha  and  Martin  standing  in 
the  doorway  framed  by  lights  from 
within  the  big  house. 

Jack  chortled  comfortably.  "Say,"  he 
asserted,  "they  sure  are  one  swell  cou- 
ple. Real  good  company." 

Grace  murmured  agreement. 

"And  boy,  that  is  just  about  the  most 
ideal  setup  I've  seen  in  this  town,"  he 
went  on.  'That  house — you  know  he 
took  me  down  to  the  whoopee  room, 
and  his  den — he's  put  plenty  into  that 
house,  and  it  was  a  darn  good  buy  in 
the  first  place.  And  the  Caddie,  and 
the  Olds  .  .  .  and  no  corporation  lawyer's 
ever  going  to  starve — you  can  tell 
they're  not — she's  a  well-dressed  wom- 
an." He  glanced  sidelong  at  Grace,  who 
again  affirmed  his  words. 

"Oh,  well,  of  course  there's  more  to 
the  good  life  than  a  home  and  money, 
or  even  security,  we  know  that,"  he 
grinned.  'But  they've  got  that,  too," 
he  persisted.  "He's  so  in  love  with  her 
it's  like  a  movie — and  you've  always 
said  how  devoted  she  is  to  him.  And 
those  two  kids^ — that  Peg's  a  beauty,  and 
the  little  one  takes  a  good  picture,  any- 
way. I  saw  the  family  portrait  on  the 
mantel.  And  they're  both  getting  good 
Catholic  educations.  Yeah,"  Jack  was 
pleased  with  life,  "they  sure  have 
everything.  " 

"Just  about  everything,"  said  Grace. 
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Eye  strain?  Dizziness?  Insonnnia? 
Carmen  Ortega  says  its  .  .  . 


That  TV  Bu 


Of  course  you've  heard  of  me!  I'm 
the  one  responsible  for  deserted  streets, 
empty  movie  houses,  and  dusty  radio 
sets.  I'm  the  new  universal  malady 
which  all  America  is  suffering  from — 
V/rus  TV.  It  was  I  who  transformed 
the  skyline  of  America,  and  believe  me, 
since  medical  science  definitely  declared 
me  to  be  a  contagious  germ,  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  has  greatly  changed. 

Indeed,  since  the  day  Uncle  Harry 
gifted  the  Underwoods  with  a  deluxe 
new  Dumont  set,  a  typical  Monday 
night  is  quite  different  from  any  quiet 
evening  B.T.  (before  television).  .  .  . 

"Switch  on  the  set,  Eddie,  and  hurry 
please.  It's  time  for  Tbe  GoldsteiJis,  and 
Mrs.  Hecht  told  me  about  a  new  cheese- 
slicer  they're  advertising  tonight." 

"Cynthia,  for  heaven's  sake'  You  al- 
ready have  two  cheeseslicers  from  the 
Ben  Murray  shoiv,  one  for  Leave  It  To 
The  Boys,  and  three  from  Studio  Two." 

"But  Eddie,  you  can  always  use  a 
cheese-slicer." 

"I  can  certainly  see  the  use  of  one  or 
two,  but  not  seven.  We'll  turn  to  Chan- 
nel Twelve  instead,  and  watch  Hilton 
Swerle." 

"Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Here  we  are  back  again  for  an- 
other scintillating,  stupendous  session 
with  Hilton  Swerle,  brought  to  you  by 
the  manufacturers  of  Deluxe  Doughnut 
Makers." 

"Cyn,  let's  turn  back  to  Tbe  Gold- 
steins." 


"Hush,  Eddie,  can  you  imagine;  I've 
always  wanted  a  doughnut  maker." 

"Ladies,  this  is  absolutely  your  last 
chance  to  get  this  economical,  magnifi- 
cent offer.  For  just  five-hundred  box- 
tops  and  ten  dollars,  you  will  be  able 
to  make  delicious  home-made  dough- 
nuts. No  more  trips  to  the  bakery  on 
cold,  icy  mornings.  All  you'll  have  to 
do  is  plug  in  your  machine,  add  the 
necessary  ingredients,  and  presto — 
there  you'll  have  an  appealing,  enticing 
doughnut. 

"To  provide  entertainment  at  parties, 
order  many  machines  and  distribute 
them  among  the  guests  for  a  doughnut- 
making  contest.  However,  our  supply 
is  limited,  and  you  must  rush  to  your 
mailbox  now  to  get  one  of  these  handy 
machines.  And  now,  back  to  Hilton  .  .  ." 

"Cynthia,  why  are  you  putting  on 
your  hat  and  coat?  The  show  is  about 
to  begin." 

"Oh  Eddie,  wait  a  moment.  I  have 
to  send  away  for  that  wonderful  dough- 
nut-maker, immediately.  We  can  have 
doughnuts  whenever  we  want  now." 

"Why  rush  ?  The  announcer  has  been 
saying  that  this  is  the  last  week  for  the 
last  three  months.  Do  you  think  that's 
what  this  television  set  is  for?  Honestly, 
since  Christmas  you've  sent  away  for 
two-hundred  of  those  Wonder  towels 
which  tore  the  minute  they  got  wet, 
two  adding  machines,  six  sets  of  dishes, 
a  self-operating  vacuum-cleaner,  and  a 
million  other  useless,  senseless  objects. 
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The  minute  you  see  something  new  ad- 
vertised on  the  television  screen,  you 
forget  about  the  show,  and  rush  to  order 
the  newest  combination  meat-grinder 
and  hair-dryer.  Cynthia,  this  can't  go  on. 
Cynthia.-"   Cynthia!" 

"Back  in  a  minute,  dear." 

You  see,  I  have  quite  an  influence 
over  the  Underwoods.  However,  in 
some  homes  I  have  been  treated  with  an 
indifferent  attitude,  and  Virus  TV  has 
not  been  permitted  to  reach  the  full 
limits  of  its  development.  Such  is  the 
case  in  the  home  of  the  Misses  Mary  and 
Nettie  Smith  who  last  year  won  their 
tele\ision  set  in  the  Holy  Cross  Annual 
Bazaar.  .  .  . 

"Nettie,  answer  the  door,  won't  you.-* 
It's  probably  Janice.  She  said  something 
about  coming  over  to  watch  some  show 
on  that  machine." 

"Hello  Aunt  Mary,  Aunt  Nettie. 
Aren't  you  excited  ?  Macbeth  is  going 
to  be  on  television." 

"Macbeth  who,  dearie?  ' 
'  "Oh  Aunt  Mary,  Shakespeare's  play 
\Macl>et/j.  Could  I  turn  it  on.''" 
I  "Go  ahead  dearie.  Nettie,  did  you 
[hear  about  Mr.  Esposito.-'  He  bought 
, himself  a  new  Ford  convertible,  and  his 
I  four  children  are  .shivering  in  their  tat- 
Itered  clothes." 

Can  you  imagine  that  I   I  certainly 
ipity  poor  Mrs.  Esposito." 
!     "Aunt  Nettie,  listen!  .  .  . 

ir/))  J/ J  yju  bring  these  daggers 

from  the  place? 
'I' hey  tnitst  lie  there:  go  carry  them, 
;  and  smear 

I  he  sleepy  grooms  with  blood  .  .  ." 
Oh  Nettie,  that  reminds  me.  Mrs. 
Btnincase  told  me  that  that  young 
Schaeffer  hoy  who  lives  in  Number  64 
refuses  to  go  down  to  the  Blood  Bank. 
M  I  were  his  mother.  .  .  ." 

"Listen  Aunt  Mary,  this  is  a  very 
famous  line.  .  .  ." 


"Aleck,    I   am   afraid   they   have 

awaked. 
And  'tis  not  done.  The  attempt  and 

not  the  deed 
He  conld  not  miss  'em.  Had  he  not 

resembled. 
Aiy  father  as  he  slept.   I  had 
done  '/." 
"That's  how  Mr.  Krasensky's  father 
died,  in  his  sleep.  Poor  man,  I'd  much 
rather  know  when  it  was  time  for  me 
to  go.  " 

"Oh  listen  Aunt  Nettie,  Aunt  Mary, 
it's  near  the  end.  " 

"She  should  have  died  hereafter; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for 

such  a  word. 
Tomorrow,  and  tomorrow,  and  to- 
morrow ..." 
"Nettie,  I  almost  forgot  that  tomor- 
row is  my  shopping  day,  and  I'll  need 
a  pound  of  broccoli  and  a  box  of  ginger 
snaps." 

"Well,  the  show's  over.  Aunt  Mary 
and  Aunt  Nettie.  Thank  you  so  much. 
I  have  to  run  now,  'cause  I  have  school 
tomorrow." 

""Good-bye  dearie,  and  come  again. 
That  was  a  very  nice  show,  wasn't  it 
Nettie?  We  should  turn  on  the  machine 
much  more  often." 

"Yes  Mary.  Perhaps  after  we  darn 
these  socks,  we  can  watch  the  program 
that  the  grocer's  delivery  boy,  Richie, 

(Confinu«d  on  Page  32) 
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•  APPLYING  ST.  THOMAS 

One  of  the  English  seminar  groups  is  venturing  into  a  field  currently  being 
explored  by  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Their  class  is  "The  New  Criticism,"  to  be  analyzed 
by  them  with  reference  to  Scholastic  philosophical  tenets.  PBK  is  attacking  the 
problem  at  round  table  discussions,  published  in  The  Anierica>2  Scholar  magazine. 

In  view  of  the  inabilty  of  members  of  the  national  honor  society  to  recon- 
cile each  others'  basic  principles  of  literary  criticism,  and  therefore,  to  define 
the  nature,  scope  and  trends  of  modern  critical  writing,  perhaps  our  English 
majors  will  be  able  to  enlighten  at  least  succeeding  classes  at  St.  Joseph's,  who 
will  likewise  benefit  from  common  philosophical  opinion. 

•  ON  KNOWING  WHERE  ONE  IS  .  .  . 

Benjamin  Fine's  survey  in  the  New  York  Times  of  the  study  of  geography 
as  pursued  in  American  colleges  and  universities  reveals  an  alarming  paucity  of 
available,  much  less  required,  courses  in  the  subject,  in  liberal  arts  schools  as 
well  as  scientific  institutions.  As  any  regular  reader  of  the  Korean  war  news 
would  aver,  such  knowledge  of  world  geography  is  highly  desirable.  Beyond 
this  aspect  is  the  implication  of  internationalism,  or  lack  of,  in  American 
thought.  The  world  view  is  hardly  to  be  based  on  ignorance  of  other  countries' 
physical  and  climatic  makeup.  As  Mr.  Fine  suggests,  geography  should  be  incor- 
porated into  college  curricula  as  a  required  course — American  students  should 
be  oriented. 


•REMEMBER  BETTY  McBOOP-BOOP? 

Much  as  we  enjoy  our  old  friends  Donald  Duck,  Pluto,  and  Mickey  Mouse 
to  say  nothing  of  that  rabbit,  it  has  been  refreshing  recently  to  view  the  animatec 
antics  of  little  Mister  Magoo.  Some  of  New  York's  smaller  movie  theaters- 
such  as  those  featuring  "artistic  flicks" — have  been  including  in  their  program 
the  new  productions  of  United  Productions  of  America.  This  company,  break 
ing  away  from  the  Disney  tradition  of  animal  slapstick,  create  droll,  highl; 
stylized  but  simple  films  in  the  James  Thurber  brand  of  humor.  A  short  t< 
watch  for  is  Gerald  McBoing-Boing,  the  story  of  a  small  boy  who  in  tryia 
to  talk  only  makes  sounds  of  "Boing!  Boing!" 
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•  WHO  SPIRITED  THE  STONE? 

Along  with  Scottish  Nationalist  pride  as  a  motive  for  purloining  the  Stone 
of  Scone  from  Westminster  Abbey,  we  might  consider  the  publicit)'  possi- 
bilities inherent  in  the  incident  for  a  projected  revival  of  Margaret  Curtis'  A 
Highland  Pling.  This  play,  produced  by  George  Abbott  in  1945  had  as  an 
integral  of  the  plot  the  theft  of  the  Scone  Stone  by  a  Scottish  ghost. 


•  BRIDGE,  ANYONE? 

Four  seniors  have  wholeheartedly  flung  their  hands,  rather  than  gloves,  into 
the  arena.  The  hands  in  this  case  are  those  dealt  one  another  in  that  second 
most  popular  Rec.  pastime,  bridge.  (First:  racing  to  complete  daily  Times  cross- 
word puzzle.)  Jane  Hawkrigg,  Beverly  Brown,  Dolores  Weick  and  Joan  Wil- 
liams hereby  offer  to  organize,  tabulate,  and  manage  a  bridge  tournament,  to 
be  played  off  in  the  Rec  at  most  convenient  hours. 


PASSING  THE  BASKETBALL 

The  past  few  weeks  have  disclosed  in  a  sensational  manner  what  has  long 
been  a  grave  problem  in  American  Society — the  fact  that  we  toss  aside  all  our 
largely  publicized  American  ideals  of  fair  play  and  sporting  chance  for  mate- 
rial gain  and  success. 

As  a  result  leaders  of  various  schools  threaten  to  remove  sports  from 
college  courts  as  well  as  Madion  Scjuare  Garden  itself.  But  it  .seems  to  us  that 
they  will  have  to  go  further  than  the  basketball  courts  if  they  expect  to  find  a 
genuine  solution  to  the  problem.  The  cause  is  inherent  in  the  roots  of  our 
"modern  morality"  which  is  devoid  of  both  God  and  an  Ethical  Code.  It  stresses 
prestige  and  material  gain,  leaving  the  individual  to  decide  for  him.self  whether 
his  actions  arc  right  or  wrong. 

Can  the  schools  toss  that  responsibility  in  the  basket.^  Hardly.  It  is  a  much 
too  heavy  one  and  is  becoming  heavier  by  the  minute. 
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Music  as  the  handmaid  of  liturgical  prayer 
is  explained  by  Betty  Harkin  in  .  .  . 


Sll 
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A  means  of  driving  evil  spirits  away 
was  the  early  Byzantine  conception  of 
music;  de  jacto,  it  was  included  in  their 
liturgy.  Perhaps  some  "church  music" 
of  today  might  chase  evil  spirits  or  even 
the  faithful  away.  The  liturgical  music 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  however,  has 
always  had  a  more  fundamental  pur- 
pose— that  of  serving  as  the  handmaid 
of  liturgical  prayer.  And  it  is  only  natu- 
ral that  music  should  be  used  at  prayer. 
Music  is  as  basic  to  man's  human  na- 
ture as  is  prayer  to  his  supernatural  na- 
ture. The  inevitable  combination,  then, 
when  properly  blended,  will  produce  a 
devotion   that   is   more  complete  than 
that  of  vocal  prayer  alone.  And  the  best 
prayer  is  that  in  which  man  uses  all  his 
faculties  and  abilities  to  praise  God,  the 
Author  of  them. 

Like  the  prayer  of  the  Liturgy,  its 
music  is  simple,  austere,  dignified  and 
restrained,  allowed  the  substance  of  the 
prayer  to  be  uppermost.  A  special  type 
of  music,  Gregorian  chant,  was  devel- 
oped to  facilitate  this.  Unlike  secular 
music,  the  music  of  the  Mass  and  the 
Office  does  not  use  harmony.  Instead 
it  emphasizes  the  pure  tone  and  secures 
its  effects  principally  by  a  crescendo 
(increased  volume)  as  the  pitch  rises, 
decrescendo  (decreased  volume)  as  it 
falls,  and  a  "tapering"  at  the  end  of  a 
phrase  which  is  produced  by  a  simul- 


taneous slight  decrease  in  the  volume 
and  slowing  of  the  smooth,  even  tempo. 

Gregorian  chant  should  be  unaccom- 
panied, or  in  musical  terminology, 
"sung  a  capella,"  for  in  this  way  the 
regular  rise  and  fall  can  be  heard  more 
clearly.  However,  if  accompaniment  is 
necessary  (to  keep  the  choir  on  pitch!) 
the  organ  may  be  used  softly.  The  in- 
strument most  capable  of  producing 
Gregorian  chant's  crescendo,  decres- 
cendo and  "tapering"  effect  is,  of 
course,  the  most  flexible  one  of  all  the 
human  voice. 

Its  language,  in  the  Roman  Rite,  has 
always  been  Latin,  and  herein  lies  a 
powerful  argument  against  the  rendi- 
tion of  the  liturgy  in  the  vernacular, 
Latin  (and  the  other  Romance  lan- 
guages' possesses  a  softer  and  more 
flexible  sound,  one  more  pleasing  to  the 
ear  and  one  containing  a  great  deal  ol 
emotive  connotation.  These  qualities  ar( 
found  in  lesser  degrees  or  not  at  all  ir 
sustained  speech,  in  English  or  the  Ger 
manic  tongues.  All  of  these  are  mos 
important  for  the  criterion  of  liturgica 
music  as  "the  wedding  of  the  text  to  tb 
music." 

Music  as  a  means  of  enriching  an< 

'embellishing  prayer  has  come  down  t( 

us  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church 

It  was  in  use  even  in  Biblical  times.  Th 
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old  Testament  often  refers  to  hymns 
and  canticles,  and  contains  examples 
such  as  the  Book  of  Psahns.  the  Can- 
ticle of  Judith  and  the  Canticle  of  the 
Three  Y oiing  Men.  Later,  the  Epistles 
of  John,  Paul  and  James  encouraged 
the  early  Christians  in  the  singing  of 
hymns,  songs  and  canticles.  The  Mag- 
nificat, Gloria  in  Excel  sis  Deo.  Bene- 
dictus  and  Kunc  Diniitis  are  a  few  of 
the  hymns  found  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  liturgical  music  used  today  de- 
veloped in  the  ages  of  the  Apostles  and 
Church  Fathers.  It  came  from  a  fusion 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greco-Roman,  and 
the  Byzantine  influence  is  seen  in  the 
notation.  (During  this  period,  too,  secu- 
lar music  in  the  churches  was  outlawed. 
People  had  been  fitting  religious  words 
to  popular  songs,  which  when  sung  in 
church  proved  nothing  but  a  distrac- 
tion.) The  greatest  single  achievement 
of  this  time  was  Pope  Gregory's  unifi- 
cation of  the  Roman  liturgy.  His  Anti- 
phonariutn  Gregorianum  with  its  direc- 
tions for  liturgical  music  still  ranks  as 
one  of  the  foremost  works  in  this  field. 
His  reform  was  not  universal,  however. 
Several  years  passed  before  Spain  and 
Britain  adopted  it,  while  the  Slavonic 
and  Oriental  rites  have  never  done  so. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  liturgical 
music  continued  to  grow.  With  Pales- 
trina,  who  is  called  "the  prince  of 
music,"  it  reached  its  peak  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  This  period  saw  the  de 
velopmcnt  of  elaborate  Graduals,  Tracts 
and  Alleluias.  The  prolonged  variations 
sung  on  the  last  note  of  the.se  gave  rise 
to  the  Scc|uencc,  which  eventually  be- 
gan to  assume  too  much  importance  in 
the  Mass  and  had  to  be  dis(arded.  The 
only  ones  remaining  today  are  those  in 


the  Requiem  Mass  and  in  the  Masses 
of  Pentecost,  Corpus  Christi,  and  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows.  From  the  dramatiza- 
tion of  the  Sequence  in  the  early  Church, 
the  medieval  miracle  plays  evolved. 

The  period  of  the  Reformation  wit- 
nessed a  severe  decline  in  liturgical 
music.  The  reformers,  in  their  attempt 
to  strip  the  liturgy  of  so-called  extrava- 
gances, discarded  music.  This  was  also 
an  age  of  great  activity  in  secular  music, 
and  naturally,  much  of  it  crept  into  the 
Church.  This  music,  beautiful  in  itself, 
was  again  a  distraction  and  caused  fur- 
ther restrictions  to  be  placed  on  Church 
music. 

The  decline  continued  into  the  mod- 
ern period,  reaching  its  lowest  ebb  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century.  During  the 
latter  part  of  that  century,  though,  a 
revival  of  liturgical  music  began  at  the 
Monastery  of  Solesmes  in  France  under 
Dom  Gueranger.  It  spread  throughout 
France,  then  to  Switzerland  and  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  finally,  to  the  United 
States.  In  1903,  Pope  Pius  X  issued  his 
encyclical,  Motu  Proprio.  on  Church 
Music,  endorsing  this  revival  and  re- 
iterating the  rules  for  liturgical  music. 

Even  in  this  brief  summary  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  most  important  thing  and 
the  motivating  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  liturgical  music  is  that  the 
meaning  of  the  prayer  is  essential.  As 
the  Motn  Proprio  emphasizes,  the  music 
must  never  detract  from  the  liturgy  or 
force  it  into  a  secondary  position.  St. 
Thomas  explains  in  his  Srnnina  Theo- 
logica:  "If  a  singer  chant  for  the  sake 
of  devotion,  he  does  well  for  he  pays 
more  attention  to  what  he  is  saying  be- 
cause he  lingers  longer  thereon.  Ami 
the  same  applies  to  the  hearers." 
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THAT  TV    BUS— Continued  from   Page  27 


was  telling  us  about,  I  think  it  is  called 
Papa." 

These  Smiths  are  quite  disheartening 
to  a  germ  like  me,  but  my  spirits  rise 
when  I  see  how  completely  I  have  over- 
whelmed sixteen  year  old  Dotty's  boy- 
friend. It  does  a  virus  good  to  have 
such  an  ardent  fan.  .  .  . 

"Andy,  we'll  be  late  for  the  feature, 
if  we  don't  hurry." 

"Wait  a  sec,  Dot  I  Cartin  Pane  is  just 
about  to  solve  the  murder.  I'll  bet  the 
ten-year  old  boy  did  it." 

"Honestly,  Andy!  Dad  will  tell  you 
tomorrow  who  did  it.  We  are  going  to 
be  late." 

"Gosh!  It  was  the  butler  who  did  it. 
I  still  bet  I  could  play  Cartin  Pane's  part 
any  day.  Okay,  let's  go." 

"Andy,  isn't  it  a  beautiful  night? 
Let's  not  go  to  the  movies.  I'd  much 
rather  just  walk." 

"But,  Dot,  if  you're  not  keen  on  go- 
ing to  the  movies,  we  could  go  back  to 
your  house  and  watch  television." 

"Oh  Andy,  don"t  you  love  me  any- 


more? All  you  think  and  talk  about  is 
television." 

"Sure  I  love  you.  Now,  let's  hurry, 
or  we'll  miss  the  show." 

"I  hate  you,  Andy  Connor!  I  don't 
ever  want  to  see  you.  You  don't  come 
to  see  me  anyway,  you  only  come  to 
watch  television.  Good  bye!" 

"Gee  whiz!  What  would  Runalong 
Lassidy  do  in  a  case  like  this?" 

Yet  indeed,  I  am  quite  proud  of  my- 
self. Bartenders  thank  me  for  increas- 
ing their  business;  grocers  are  grateful 
for  the  new  appeal  I  have  given  to  po- 
tato chips,  pretzels  and  candy;  children 
use  me  as  an  excuse  to  forget  their 
homework.  I  have  inspired  fear  in 
movie  producers  who  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge my  existence;  radio  dealers  detest 
the  very  mention  of  my  name;  teachers 
eagerly  desire  my  downfall.  Because  of 
me,  America  is  facing  a  new  crisis.  In 
addition  to  the  war  in  Korea,  the  ap- 
proaching lack  of  available  men,  and 
the  problem  of  higher  prices,  there  is  a 
new  dilemma.  TV  or  not  TV — that  is 
the  question. 


czTTci  (Dm  -  <^csnE: 


Pretending,  playing  just  a  role, 
Not  even   sounding  true, 
I  make  believe  that  I  don't  care 
And  fool  no  one  but  you. 

My  dream  is:    You,   another  clown, 
Performing  a  like  part. 
Concealing,  hiding  how  you  feel 
May  end  the   "play"  and  start. 


The  funniest  of  all  the  clowns 
"Makes-up"  to  look  the  part. 
But   when   alone,   I'm   sure   he  frowns 
.   .   .  So  I,   "make-up,"  my  heart. 

Filling  in  the  crevices 
Where  once  it  tried  to  break. 
Still  undisguised  to  all  but  you 
It's  evident  heart-ache. 

Maryann  Frost 
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MURKEN'S 

CONFECTIONERY  —  LUNCHEONETTE 

245    DeKALB   AVENUE 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  STerling  3-8561 


TONY'S 

Pizzeria  and  Resfouront 


FROM  A  SANDWICH  TO  A  MEAL 
BEER  and  WINES 


485  MYRTLE  AVENUE 

Brooklyn 
Telephone  NEvins  8-0717 


«<—..> 


DAY  &  EVENING  SESSIONS 

VeUroni    F/igib/e 
INDIVIDUAL  ENTRANCE,  PROGRESS  AND  6RADUA1I0N 

Staff  of    Exiiert   Inalrurlors ;   Kxlmsivt-. 
Modern    Equipment 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  •  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

UiKlntercil  by    Hoanl  nf    Ucgcntii 

mm 


VMiiH' 


7     LAFAYETTE     AVENUE 

tor.    Flatbuth    Ave..    Brooklyn     17.     N.     V. 

Telephones:  NEvins  8-3941-294} 

■   Not  Connected  With  Any  Other  School    I 
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COTRELL  and  LEONARD,  INC 

SALES  and  RENTALS 

Academic   Regalia  —  Church  Vestments 

Judicial   Robes 

• 
Established   1832 

• 

472    BROADWAY 

Albany,   N.  Y. 


ANDRES 
Enterprise,   Inc. 


7604  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Brooklyn 

I 

Telephone  SH.  8-3980  j 


PATRONIZE 

OUR 
ADVERTISERS 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

WILGIAN   PRESS 

PRINTERS  OF  ■LORIA'  AND  MANY  OTHER  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS 


30  Jane  Street  —  Off  8th  Avenue  —  Below  West  14th  St. 
Telephone  W Atkins  9-1 054 


The  C.  F.  YOUNG 

SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL 

Executive  Secretarial 

Stenographic  —  Accounting 

Medical   Shorthand 

Legal   Stenography 

An  Outstanding  School  for  Refined 
Young  Ladies.  Individualized 
Training  on  the  College  Level  by 
Distinguished  Staff  in  Distinctive 
Environment. 

Superior  Placement  Contacts 
Inquiries  Invited.  Established  1884. 

24  SIDNEY  PLACE 
BROOKLYN  HEIGHTS 

MAin  4-0793 


)       i 

i       i 
i       i 


I  Comp//ments  of                    j 

i  CLINTON    FLORIST       I 

I  1 

i  •             ! 

I  I 

I  406  Myrtle  Avenue  —  Brooklyn    | 

I  MAin  4-4720,  4721                  | 

i  i 


i  I 

j     While  you  re  learning  to  change    i 
I  the  world  —  j 


VISIT 
THE  AVE  MARIA  SHOP 


j     166   Rennsen   Street,   Brooklyn   2     i 
I     (Hours:  9:30  to  5:30  incl.  Saturdays)    j 

I  i 
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Venice  Restaurant 

PIZZERIA 

ITALIAN-AMERICAN    CUISINE 
BEER  —  WINES  —  UQUOR 

Air  Conditioned  —  Phone  Orders  Taken 

• 
A.  Yaccarino 


454   MYRTLE   AVENUE 

Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

Telephone  MAin  4-9703 
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In  this  issue 


We  prove  there  is  room  for  differences  of 
opinion  within  Catholic  circles. 

We  find  Beauty  where  you  might  not  suspect 
it  exists  —  in  Mathematics. 

We  introduce  you  to  Cuchulain  and  Deirdre, 
Jeanne  Marie  O'Brien  and  Greg;  spotlight  Sin- 
clair Lewis,  Louis  Armstrong  .  .  .  and  our  own 
Alumnae. 
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"Youth  must  be  served!"  Helen  Lande  Interviews  three  Alunnnae  who  help 
mold  developing  minds.  All  of  them  have  distinguished  themselves  In  their 
respective  fields,  and  have  encouraging  messages  for  our  brand  new  Grads. 


COMMAND  TO  YOUTH  —  "DO!" 


"Everyone  living  under  a  dictator- 
ship should  be  satisfied  with  it,"  stated 
Dr.  Josephine  Pisani  just  as  matter-of- 
factly  as  she  had  invited  me  to  the 
school  cafeteria  for  some  lunch.  "De- 
mocracy," the  Queens  College  Profes- 
sor continued,  "is  a  full-time  job  de- 
manding wholehearted  interest  and 
active  participation.  Tyranny  is  the 
tacit  request  of  those  who  shirk  their 
duty.  Why  then,  do  they  complain?" 

Effacing  my  doubting  Thomas  ex- 
pression. Dr.  Pisani  quoted  Governor 
Dewey's  words  to  her:  "Political  ac- 
tivity is  the  first  duty  of  every  citizen." 
This  Alumna  of  St.  Joseph's  really 
took  his  words  seriously.  Teaching 
political  science  is  her  vocation.  Work- 
ing for  the  State  Committee  of  the 
Democratic  Party  is  her  avocation.  In- 
vestigating political  theory  is  her 
hobby. 

Energetic,  efficient,  confident  and 
sincere  —  might  aptly  sum  up  Dr. 
Pisani  —  pl»s,  of  course,  an  all-con- 
suming interest  in  her  work  which  is 
instantly  recognizable. 

St.  Joseph's  excellent  historical 
background  courses  (where  she  avows 
her  Alma  Mater  surpasses  all  city  col- 
leges, despite  their  wide  selective  cur- 
riculum) attracted  her  to  Political 
Science  while  yet  a  Sophomore.  Educa- 
tion, however,  boasted  earlier  claims 
for  her  affections,  dating  from  the  after 
dinner  classes  she  so  competently  con- 
ducted for  her  brothers  during  the 
pig-tail  stage.  In  '41,  filling  a  war 
vacancy,   Dr.    Pisani   came   to   Queens 


College,  and  there  she  remained.  Party 
work  was  the  natural  offshoot  of  her 
field  of  study.  As  co-chairman  of  the 
State  Democratic  Party,  Dr.  Pisani  has 
launched  a  crusade  to  counteract  citi- 
zen apathy  and  indifference  —  the  root 
cause,  in  her  opinion,  of  today's  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  chaos. 

Youth,  moreover,  had  been  pretty 
much  overlooked,  realized  Dr.  Pisani, 
and  forthwith  she  informed  the  powers 
that  be  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  it.  The  answer  to  her  plea 
was  a  command  —  "That's  true;  you 
do  it."  The  effect  of  the  answer  — 
the  Youth  Division  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Recently,  her  suggestion  that  the 
legal  basis  of  party  organization 
needed  investigating  evoked  a  like  in- 
junction to  action,  and  again  a  like 
response.  The  fruit  of  her  newly  estab- 
lished research  committee,  "The  Cit- 
izen Union  Committee's  report  on 
Party  Organization,"  will  be  published 
shortly. 

There's  nothing  Dr.  Pisani  thinks 
more  vital  to  present  day  well  being 
than  enlistments  for  the  cause.  (Pre- 
.scinding  from  the  responsibility  of  all 
those  even  slightly  prejudiced  against 
totalitarian  government  is  political  ac- 
tion.) Here  lies  a  ripe  harvest  for  the 
college  graduate. 

"It  is  the  Ciatholic's  prerogative  to 
enter  fields  involving  immediate  direc- 
tion of  and  contact  with  people.  One 
must  not  hide  his  light  under  a  bush- 
el." Wholeheartedly  behind  the  U.  N., 
she   would   imjiress  the  C!atholic   with 


his  special  fitness  for  work  in  this 
most  important  of  labors.  "Unlike  the 
non-Catholic,  he  can  understand  both 
the  spiritual  and  material  aspect  of  a 
question;  he  alone,  has  been  trained  to 
rise  above  national  demarcations  and 
to  consider  the  world  population  as  a 
single  brotherhood  in  Christ." 

Dr.  Pisani  had  further  advice  for 
the  St.  Joseph's  graduate.  The  tall, 
conservatively  dressed  teacher  said: 
"Make  the  most  of  your  opportunities. 
Start  work  immediately  following 
graduation  for  your  Masters  and  Doc- 
torates. It's  hard  work.  But  it's 
worth  it.'" 

A  few  suggestions  are  reserved  spe- 
cifically for  prospective  teachers.  "Use 
everything,  films,  field  trips,  etc.  — 
that's  the  counterpart  in  education  to 
the  Do  everything'  in  government. 
Use  your  ingenuity  too."  One  poetical- 
ly inclined  student.  Dr.  Pisani  told  us. 


required  to  persevere  through  two  se- 
mesters of  U.  S.  History,  found  the 
work  utterly  devoid  of  interest.  Try  as 
she  might,  she  found  nothing  even 
remotely  poetical  about  the  silver  issue, 
i.  e.  —  until  Dr.  Pisani  suggested  she 
write  up  her  theory  of  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment as  an  epic  poem.  "It  was  good 
history,"  remarked  the  doctor  puz- 
zedly,  "But  I  don't  know  about  the 
poetry!" 

One  last  thing  I  asked  her.  Ex- 
plain the  oft-repeated  phrase,  "Teacher 
satisfaction."  Here  was  one  assignment 
that  wasn't  necessary.  As  we  walked 
from  her  cluttered  office  across  the 
campus  to  the  cafeteria,  the  many  stu- 
dents we  encountered  —  the  young 
people  in  whom  she  has  instilled  the 
democratic  ideal,  and  to  whom  she 
recurrently  has  given  the  all  inclusive 
command,  "Do!" — by  a  friendly  nod, 
a  cheerful  "Hello  Dr.!"  answered  the 
question. 


"Medical   Schools  —  Catholic  Action  Centers" 


At  thirteen  or  thereabouts,  most 
little  girls  envision  black  serge  and 
starched  white  wimples  for  their  fu- 
ture garb;  four  passing  years  may  bring 
a  change  of  heart  and  the  strong  desire 
for  tailored  blouses,  tweed  skirts,  and 
horn  rimmed  glasses  —  the  better  to 
evoke  red  apples  from  would-be  tru- 
ants; later,  white  cotton  is  the  order 
of  the  day. 

Dr.  Lillian  Dooher,  Resident  Phy- 
sician at  Mary  Immaculate  Hospital, 
Jamaica,  assures  me  that  she  person- 
ally is  proof  positive  of  the  truth  of 
such  vocational  theory.  Setting  awry 
my  preconceived  convictions.  Dr. 
Dooher   explained,    "Very  few   of  us 


can  honestly  say  point  blank,  that  is  — 
I  wanted  to  be  a  doctor  to  help  peo 
pie.'  That  desire  grows  unconscious 
ly;  develops  as  you  yourself  do.  I  felt 
I  wanted  to  study  medicine — but  I 
can't  explain  it.  I  don't  know  anyone 
who  can." 

The  attractive  young  pediatrician 
laughingly  recalled  weekend  train 
rides  home  from  Long  Island  College 
of  Medicine — during  which  two  un- 
happy medical  students  mutually  swore 
'mid  sobs  that  never  would  they  return 
to  the  endless  grind.  Thoughtfully,  she 
continued  "Oh,  how  I  wished  I  had 
studied  harder  —  not  for  a  passing 
exam,  but  for  now  —  it  really  means 


so  much."  The  residency  at  Mary  Im- 
maculate awarded  Dr.  Dooher  this 
year,  together  with  a  Hke  position  at 
Long  Island  College  Hospital  (a  prize, 
she  joyfully  asserts)  offered  her  for 
*52,  would  seem  to  indicate  however 
that  much  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  this  alumna. 

"Wide  open,"  then,  fittingly  ex- 
presses the  field  for  women  doctors 
now,  particularly  in  those  branches 
concerned  with  children,"  said  Dr. 
Dooher.  "Women  have  proved  their 
worth,  their  entrance  to  the  profession 
has  been  assured,  and  at  the  present, 
the  threat  of  all-out  war  has  heightened 
the  demand." 

"And  the  Catholic  College  Gradu- 
ate.-'" Dr.  Dooher  enthusiastically  ex- 
claimed: "Medical  schools  are  literally 
Catholic  Action  centers  and  ever  in 
need  of  fresh  recruits.  Of  course,  the 
Catholic  can  do  something.  Oh,  she 
can't  always  convert  the  Protestants, 
the  Jews,  and  those  that  are  just  noth- 
ing —  but  she  can  start  them  think- 
ing." 

St.  Joe's  had  accomplished  her  per- 
sonal metamorphosis,  Dr.  Dooher  ad- 
mits —  transformed  the  confirmed  in- 
trovert into  the  moderate  extrovert  — 
the  Catholic  willing  and  ready  to  talk, 
the  kind  so  urgently  needed  at  Long 
Island's  2  A.M.  coffee  and  debate 
sessions  "where  we  thrashed  out  ques- 
tions of  birth  control,  euthanasia,  in- 
fant baptism  and  abortion." 

Even  a  position  on  the  staff  of  a 
Catholic  hospital  doesn't  automatically 
foreclose  such  missionary  endeavor. 
The  field  of  operation  shifts,  however. 
"Charity  patients  bear  no  such  stigma 
in  the  eyes  of  doctors,"  explained  Dr. 
Dooher,  "and  when  parents  perceive 
and  understand  this  tacit  lesson,  the 
cause  of  Christian  Charity  has  been 
furthered." 


"Come  see  my  children,"  she  in- 
vited, "you'll  realize  there  can't  be  any 
distinction." 

Mary  Immaculate  Hospital  is  one 
of  the  few  approved  stations  for  pre- 
mature babies,  and  Dr.  Dooher  al- 
lowed me  to  view  the  recipients  of 
her  special  concern.  "It's  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  encourage  life.  It's  a 
marvelous  thing  to  help  them  grow 
up."  Dr.  Dooher  aptly  expressed  the 
indefinable  commodity  job  satisfaction. 
She  confessed  how  frightening  had 
been  those  initial  interne  experiences. 
"I  had  only  been  here  two  days.  My 
first  and  sudden  experience  with  death 
unnerved  me  completely.  It  took  time 
to  realize  that  one  does  one's  best  — 
and   more   than   that  she  cannot  do." 

Sv/inging  the  pendulum  in  the  other 
direction.  Dr.  Dooher  told  me  of  a 
miraculous  event. 

The  emergency  came  as  she  was  un- 
dressing. Try  as  she  would,  it  took 
time  to  don  the  white  robe,  run  across 
the  courtyard  and  arrive  at  the  sixth 
floor  —  too  much  time.  To  all  out- 
ward appearances,  the  baby  was  dead. 
Its  heart  had  ceased  to  beat — fifteen 
minutes  had  elapsed  since  it  last 
breathed.  Unheard  of  ideas  occur  to 
one  at  times  like  these.  Dr.  Dooher  is 
no  exception.  She  suddenly  injected 
adrenalin  into  the  baby's  heart.  Miracu- 
lously, the  child  breathed! 

Down  the  corridor  we  went  — 
where  an  intangible  warmth  had  been 
infused  into  the  sterility  of  the  white 
walls.  "Pediatric  cases  here  have  no 
age  limit  —  we  care  for  children  up 
to,  including,  but  not  exceeding  by 
an  inch,  five  feet  —  After  all,  our 
patients  must  fit  our  beds."  I'ollowing 
this  previous  instruction.  Dr.  Dooher 
introduced  me  to  Patty  "a  copy-cat 
who  wants  to  wear  her  hair  in  braids, 
because  I  did  yesterday,"  Dick,    "whose 


father  treats  him  like  a  grown  up," 
and  Ann,  who  "drinks  so  much  water, 
I'm  sure  you're  going  to  float  away." 
"You  see,"  the  doctor  explained, 
"they're  all  such  good  kids — you  can't 
but  work  your  head  off  for  them. 
That's  why  all  doctors  love  their 
work."  And  obviously  enough,  that's 
why  all  patients  —  pint-sized  or  not 
— love  Dr.  Dooher ! 

Prejudice,  Dr.  Dooher  remarked, 
held  a  fully  accredited  position  on  her 
list  of  expectations  when  Dr.  Sheridan 
and  she  arrived  at  Mary  Immaculate 
as   internes — the   first  two   women   to 


be  numbered  among  the  personnel  for 
twenty-five  years.  Fully  realizing  now, 
that  her  fears  had  basis  only  in  the 
realm  of  imaginative  ills,  Dr.  Dooher 
has  decided  that  no  impassable  ob- 
stacles bar  her  from  becoming  a  prac- 
ticing pediatrician.  (However,  since 
she  earnestly  desires  to  raise  her  own 
children  someday  - — •  although  cogni- 
zant of  the  fact  that  doctors'  children 
are  notably  the  unhealthiest,  nine  out 
of  ten  cases  —  she  may  settle  for  a 
teaching  position  involving  clinical 
work  .  .  .  and  the  necessary  definite 
set  hours.) 


"BE  YOUNG  WITH  THEM  .  .  ." 


Bernadette  Garvey,  whose  sheepskin 
also  proudly  bears  St.  Joseph's  gold 
and  white,  is  a  far-sighted  woman. 
Her  work  demands  it.  Theoretically, 
the  optimistic,  spirited  Miss  Garvey  is 
engaged  in  a  "slow  process  of  char- 
acter training."  Practically,  she  offi- 
ciates at  Woodrow  Wilson  Vocational 
High  School  as  Dean  of  Girls.  Such 
a  position  places  one,  like  it  or  not, 
in  charge  of  discipline.  It  also  entails 
some  actual  teaching  activity,  and  to 
get  to  the  core  of  the  problem,  re- 
quires personal  acquaintanceship  with 
some  five  hundred  fifty  girls. 

Her  classroom  work  is  centered 
about  those  expected  to  be  "problems" 
in  the  problematic  Freshmen  year. 
Conscientiously,  she  strives  to  instill 
appreciation  of  English  literature  into 
heads  already  fully  employed  with  ap- 
preciation of  Farley  Granger  and  the 
towhead  around  the  corner.  To  add  to 
her  confusion,  sitting  nonchalantly 
among  those  earnestly  perusing  Long- 
fellow, are  those  who  consider  them- 


selves as  "merely  putting  in  time." 
This  chronic  indifference  is  public 
enemy  No.  1  of  the  Public  School  Sys- 
tem of  New  York.  Since  complications 
are  in  vogue,  we'll  unstintingly  add  the 
fact  that  these  students  are  highly 
prejudiced  toward  their  vocational  ac- 
tivities —  needle  trades,  dietetics,  or 
Beauty  Culture  for  girls,  variegated 
mechanical  and  shop  programs  for 
boys — all  offered  at  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Miss  Garvey,  successfully  opposes 
this  unfavorable  array  of  conditions  by 
creating  interest;  in  so  doing  utilizing 
all  means  at  her  disposal  (all's  fair  in 
love  and  English) — but  chiefly  b) 
"putting  on  an  act"  with  the  assistance 
of  visual  aids  and  simplified  versions 
of  the  classics. 

Years  of  fruitful  experience,  in  th( 
Elementary  School  system,  at  Jamaic 
Vocational  High,  at  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  as  adviser  of  the  cadet  progran 
here  at  St.  Joe's,  back  up  her  formul; 
for  success  with  today's  youth — 'B< 
Young   With    Them."    "An    easy   in 


junction,"  declares  Miss  Garvey — and 
as  former  President  of  the  National 
Delta  Epsilon  Sigma  Society — she  may 
well  speak  with  authority.  "It's  hard 
not  to  get  a  kick  out  of  them,"  she 
laughingly  declared,  "particularly  the 
boys.  Take  one  little  fellow  I  had  in 
class  the  other  day.  Eyeing  me  for  at- 
tention, he  continuously  flicked  a  cigar- 
ette lighter  until  I  became  sufficiently 
annoyed  to  ask  him  where  he  got  it. 
Oh,  I  borrowed  it' — (executive  air.) 
'I  bet  it's  yours' — (crushing  tone). 
'Yeah,' — (neutral),  'Do  you  smoke 
much.'''  'Not  too  much'  "Maybe  that's 
why  you  aren't  growing  so  fast'  — 
(once  more  crushing).  'You  don't  like 
me,  do  you.-*' — (See  if  I  care  attitude.) 
'Why  no,  I  don't  dislike  you  Robert.' 
'No?' — (questioningly).  'Then,  we're 
friends?'— (with  a  broad  grin)." 

While  in  the  vein  of  undercover  in- 
formation— Miss  Garvey  admitted  that 
the  Board  of  Education's  examination 
for  High  School  Teachers  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  that  testing  proficiency  in 
primary  grade  instruction.  Another 
point  in  favor  of  heeding  those  four 
o'clock  elementary  school  courses  lies 
in  the  fact  that  rapid  early  advance- 
ment is  more  easily  achieved  at  the 
lower   level — once   the   First   Assistant 


Exam — "the  stiffest  of  them  all"  has 
been  successfully  weathered.  Miss  Gar- 
vey, the  product  of  a  variegated  back- 
ground, would  have  the  St.  Joseph 
graduate  obtain  both  licenses. 

"The  need  for  young  women  with 
the  proper  perspective  is  a  crying  one 
today  in  both  branches  of  the  School 
System,"  declared  Miss  Garvey.  "Fur- 
thermore, the  Catholic  graduate  can 
find  in  such  close  contact  with  forma- 
tive youth  a  key  position  in  a  key 
sphere  of  activity."  Opportunities  for 
propagandizing  Catholicism,  however, 
do  not  come  ready-made  —  one  must 
be  alert  to  capitalize  on  chance  re- 
marks, on  troubled  questionings;  one 
must  be  ever-ready  to  suggest  Confra- 
ternity dances  and  Newman  Club  meet- 
ings. Particularly,  is  Betty-Ann  too 
familiar  a  figure  at  the  corner  candy- 
store. 

Miss  Garvey,  en  route  for  St.  John's 
University  and  graduate  work,  was  in 
a  hurry.  Indeed,  she  had  time  left  only 
for  a  few  words  of  encouragement. 
"And  don't  be  frightened  away  by 
current  adolescent  literature.  Today's 
youth  is  no  worse  than  yesterday's — 
just  different!  (with  a  smile  that  fairly 
sparkles — also  characteristically  "Gar- 
veyish") — and  a  lot  more  fun!" 


'This  is  the  day  that  the  Lord  hath  made. 

Let  us  rejoice  atid  he  glad  therein." 

I  have  walked  in  the  green  mist  of  dawn, 
And  felt  the  warmth  grow  out  the  ground 
Beauty  born  of  God  this  morn 
Stifles  the  heart  and  deafens  the  sound 
Of  the  bustling  life  that   is  hurrying  past. 

MAin'  Hi;.si.iN   '^2 


O  PROSAIC  PRINCETONIA! 

One  conversation  topic  of  our  dele- 
gates to  the  recent  International  Rela- 
tions Conference  at  Princeton,  was  the 
billiard  tables  at  the  various  Eating 
Clubs.  They  were  in  constant  use.  The 
boys  spent  some  time  instructing  St. 
Joe's  girls  in  the  fine  points  of  the 
game.  One  delegate  created  a  mild  sen- 
sation when  she  vehemently  announced 
she  never  wanted  to  hear  of  the 
"sport"  again. 

"I  didn't  mind  trying  to  sleep  with 
those  balls  knocking  around  on  the 
floor  right  under  mine.  Or  even  learn- 
ing to  make  a  trick  shot.  But  when  I 
stood  admiring  the  beautiful  campus 
and  remarked  rapturously,  "It's  as 
green  as — (here,  pausing  for  a  suitable 
poetic  comparison)  did  that  prosaic 
Princetonian  have  to  conclude  my  sen- 
tence thusly  .  .  ." 

"Yeah.  It's  as  green  as  a  porA  table." 

Ht  *  *  * 

As  ife  sat  there  taking  our  final 
exams,  all  we  could  think  of  was  a 
profound  statement  of  Thomas  Fuller: 

"Some  heads  are  like  the  world  be- 
fore God  said  unto  it,  Tiat  lux.'  " 

THIS  YOUNGER  GENERATION 

Child  Study  Majors  making  their 
library  story-hour  observations  have 
arrived  back  with  quite  a  few  profound 
observations — one  being  the  fact  that 
Howdy  Doody  isn't  the  only  television 
program  that  children  listen  to.  The 
incident  upon  which  they  base  their 
conclusion   is  reported   thus: 


The  librarian,  finishing  her  book, 
looked  at  the  children  and  said,  "Since 
we  had  such  a  lovely  tale  about  Spring, 
would  someone  like  to  sing  the  group 
a  song  about  the  season?" 

A  young  Miss  marched  to  the  front 
and  spritely  sang,  "Spring  has  come. 
The  robin  chirps.  La,  la,  la." 

The  next  boy  was  then  asked  if  he 
knew  any  Spring  songs.  He  immedi- 
ately sprang  up.  And  to  the  complete 
delight  of  the  nearby  readers  and  ob- 
servers, he  proudly  and  loudly  ex- 
claimed, "I  refuse  to  sing  on  the 
grounds  that  it  will  incriminate  me." 

THE  BARD'S  SOLUTION 

An  application  for  a  summer  job 
can  drive  one  into  an  ague.  Inquiries 
about  previous  employment  and  quali- 
fications are  often  quite  disconcerting. 
But  these  questions  need  not  be  prob- 
lems at  all.  For  if  the  following  an- 
swer, unearthed  by  Marion  Bracken, 
pleased  a  king,  it  certainly  is  good 
enough  for  a  future  boss. 

In  Shakespeare's  K'mg  Lear,  the  king 
asks  the  Earl  of  Kent,  "What  service 
canst  thou  do.-*"  And  immediately  the 
Earl  answers,  "I  can  keep  honest  coun- 
sel, ride,  run,  mar  a  curious  tale  in  tell- 
ing it,  and  deliver  a  plain  message 
bluntly.  That  which  ordinary  men  are 
fit  for,  I  am  qualified  in,  and  the  best 
of  me  is  diligence." 

Because  of  its  age,  such  an  answer 
will  satisfy  the  conservative;  because 
of  its  directness,  it  will  charm  the  pre- 
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cise;    because   of    its    literary   flavor   it 

will  delight  the  elite.  What  more  could 

one  ask? 

*  *  *  * 

A  Senior,  Joan  Martin,  has  come  up 
with  the  following  definitions  of  her 
colleagues.  We  pass  them  on  for  what 
they  are  worth. 

Freshman:  Loud  Laughter  plus  wide, 

eager  eyes. 
favorite  activity:  mass  cutting,  mass 

hysteria,  mass  demonstrations 
Favorite  attitude:  living  dangerously 
Favorite  attire:   the  more  Rah  Rah 

the  better 
Big  uorry:  Introductory  Philosophy, 

or  finding  the  amoeba 

SoPHOMORK:     Sophistication     with     a 

new  coiffeur. 
Favorite   activity:    lounging    in    the 

Rec 
Favorite    attitude:    one    of    careless 

nonchalance 
Favorite  attire:    opera    pumps,    nail 

polish  and  suits 
Rig    worry:     Language    Comp.    or 

"Should  I  stay  or  get  married?" 

Junior:  I'un-loving,  stolid  philoso- 
pher and  citizen. 

Favorite  activity:  using  such  words 
as  Hylomorphism  and  Habeaus 
Corpus  where  they  will  do  the 
most  good 

Favorite  attitude:  commc-ci,  comme- 
ca 

Favorite  attire:  casual 

Big  uorry:  learning  the  constitution 


Senior:    (a) — Those  on  the  "A"  and 

"C"  Plans:  Ladies  in  waiting 
Favorite  activity:  discussing  in  Mur- 

ken's 
Favorite  attitude:  patience 
Favorite   attire:    retrogression,    (see 

Freshman  attire) 
Big  worry:  men  and  jobs 
(b) — Those  pupil  teaching:  poised, 

pert,  and  promising  lassies 
Favorite  activity:  lesson  plans 
Favorite  attitude:  charming 
Favorite   attire:    heels,    veils,    frills, 

etc. 
Big  ivorry:  not  being  recognized  as 

a    pupil    teacher    by    the    High 

School  Don  Juans 

MUSIC  PLEASE! 

Those  "old  piana  roll  blues"  have 
been  popping  up  in  the  rec  at  all 
hours  of  the  day.  No  longer  do  we 
have  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  one  note 
ditties  the  Child  Study  42's  endlessly 
produce.  Now  we  can  sit  back  and 
enjoy  those  seventeen  melodious  rolls 
that  the  ages  have  lovingly  cherished. 
That's  if  somebody  gets  in  and  pumps. 

The  pianola  prompted  a  Senior  to 
rescue  a  neighbor's  from  a  junk  pile 
death.  She  used  it  as  bait  for  a  flaming 
twenties  party.  She  even  had  two  hun- 
dred rolls  for  hers.  Her  Mom  and  Dad 
felt  the  party  was  a  success  when  one 
"flapper"  was  heard  to  remark,  "But 
1  thought  Abba  Dabba'  was  a  new 
song.  You  mean  il  was  |->opular  way 
back  TH FN?" 
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A  love  s+ory,  told   by  Nancy  Billings  ,  . 
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<Patll 


Jeanne  Marie  O'Brien  stood  still  on 
the  gravel  path.  She  took  a  deep  breath 
as  she  slowly  lowered  the  suitcase  to 
the  ground. 

"Pat,  did  you  ever  see  such  at- 
mosphere!" she  fairly  shrieked,  then 
quickly  glanced  around,  embarrassed 
at  her  own  gauche  exuberance.  The 
two  girls  were  lugging  their  bags  up 
the  hill  from  the  bus  stop  outside  the 
University  gate.  They  headed  for  a 
stone  building  indicated  by  primitively 
lettered  paper  arrows,  tagged  lopsided- 
ly  on  huge  ancient  trees  as  the  Regis- 
tration Hall  for  Delegates  to  the  Con- 
ference on  American  Sociology. 

Referring  once  more  to  her  watch 
and  the  ragged  schedule  clutched  in 
her  suitcase  hand,  she  spurted  ahead 
of  Pat,  exhorting  her,  "We'll  miss  the 
first  meal,  and  you  know  that's  when 
you  make  the  best  contacts!" 

Pat  smiled.  An  eminently  serious 
student  herself,  she  always  delighted 
in  the  flippant  gaiety  of  her  roommate. 
The  last  words  Sister  cautioned  them 
with,  as  they  departed  from  the  quiet 
halls  of  Saint  Anne's  College  for  this 
Ivy  League  Adventure  were,  to  Jeanne: 
"Be  careful,  dear";  to  Pat,  "Do  have 
fun!" 

They  mounted  the  marble  steps  of 
the  massive  building  hesitantly.  Sev- 
eral wide  portals  yawned  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  none  of  them  beckoning. 
As  they  paused,  puffing,  a  figure 
emerged,  a  slim,  not  tall,  lithe  young 


man.  His  heavy  black  hair  was  not 
cropped  short  enough  to  hide  a  natu- 
ral curl,  just  as  the  somber  expression 
of  his  lean  face  failed  to  deny  the 
gleam  of  deep  humor  in  his  brown, 
large  eyes.  The  grin  spread  to  his  sen- 
suous lips  and  leaped  into  an  obvious- 
ly subdued  greeting. 

"Jeanne  Marie,  cara  mia!"  his 
voice  came  lightly,  but  from  deep  in 
his  throat. 

Nonplussed,  Pat  jerked  around  to 
face  her  companion.  Jeanne  stood  im- 
mobile, her  face  taut  and  reddening. 
She  gasped  unconsciously,  then  ner- 
vously approached  him,  her  bag  bumip- 
ing  each  step.  He  darted  down  to  re- 
lieve her  of  it,  and  they  stood  a  mo- 
ment, engrossed  in  hello. 

Pat  dredged  her  memory  for  his  face 
in  any  of  the  multitude  of  snapshots 
and  dance  photos  filed  in  Jeanne's  dis- 
organized scrap  book  in  their  room. 
She  shrugged,  recalling  the  first  three 
years  of  college,  of  knowing — and  mis- 
taking— from  afar  this  playgirl  of  her 
class.  But  she  wondered  briefly  about 
the  things  she  still  did  not  know,  be- 
cause in  a  moment  Jeanne  turned,  gra- 
cious as  ever,  presenting  her  "very  dear 
old  friend,  Greg  Farley,  from  U.  of 
Penn.  We  counseled  together,  you  re- 
member, Pat,  that  Summer  I  spent  atj 
Lake  Michigan?  .  .  ."  she  rattled  on,' 
and  Pat  noted  a  careful  casualness,  al- 
most pseudo-sophistication  in  her  man- 
ner. It  reminded  her  of  Jeanne's  hilari- 
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ous  take-offs  of  Boston  Junior 
Leaguers,  highpitched  voice  and  all. 
She  tactfully  ignored  it,  but  Greg's 
raised  left  eyebrow  and  pursed  lips 
suggested  imminent  mimicry.  He  fore- 
bore,  and  soon  a  crowd  hovered  around 
them  on  the  steps,  of  the  waiting  host 
committee  and  many  delegates,  arrivals 
on  the  late  train. 

He  escorted  Jeanne  and  Pat  through 
the  red  tape  of  registration,  signed 
them  up  for  panel  discussions,  handed 
them  programs,  maps  of  the  campus, 
and  pinned  on  their  identification 
cards.  He  sent  their  bags  off  to  the 
Club  to  which  they  had  been  assigned, 
and  then  led  them  across  the  broad 
lawns  through  the  splashy  sunlight  to 
Commons  for  lunch. 

Shiny  mahogany  tables  set  with 
rows  of  pewter  plates  and  pitchers, 
with  heaped  platters  of  glazed  rolls 
stretched  down  the  high-ceilinged 
double  room.  They  were  a  gabby 
crowd  by  now  —  tall  robust  college 
boys,  vivacious,  preening  girls.  Good 
food  and  talk  circulated  noisily. 

Pat,  under  cover  of  one  of  Jeanne's 
prolonged  stories,  questionned  Greg 
about  his  presence  at  a  Sociologists' 
conference.  He  had  announced  his 
major  field  to  be  Dramatics,  and  she 
asked  for  the  connection.  He  leaned 
close  to  her,  away  from  the  gesticulat- 
ing Jeanne  at  his  other  side,  and  mur- 
mured confidentially, 

"I  have  come  to  observe  the  greatest 
actress  of  our  age." 

She  smiled  back  dimly,  not  compre- 
hending,   "You  mean  Jeanne.-'" 

"But  of  course,"  he  mouthed,  bare- 
ing  his  bright  white  teeth  in  a  stage 
grin.  "She  taught  me  everything  I 
know- — particularly  mellow-drama  .  ." 
he  drawled,  and  Pat  saw  the  jest.  He 
leaned  over  again,  glancing  back  over 
bis   shoulder  as   if   fearing  an   eaves- 


dropper. "One  of  my  buddies  decided 
not  to  come  at  the  last  minute  so  I'm 
filling  in  for  him — it  says  here."  He 
grinned  wryly,  "Besides,  I'm  a  gam- 
bling man.  Flipped  a  coin  and  it  came 
out  heads,  Jeanne  would  be  here.  So 
I  came." 

Puzzled,  Pat  ventured,  'How  long  is 
it  since  you've  seen  Jeanne?" 

Greg  stared  at  her  quickly.  "I 
thought  you  knew  .  .  .  one  year,  two 
months,  twenty-three  days."  He  re- 
sumed eating,  adding  shortly,  "Ask 
her  about  us  sometime.  It's  a  real  in- 
teresting story." 

Still  perplexed,  Pat  spoke  into  her 
plate,  "She  never  mentioned  your 
name,  but  we've  only  really  been 
friends  since  last  term."  She  hesitated. 
"...  Were  you  serious  about  Jeanne, 
Greg?" 

He  smiled  again,  answering  simply, 
"I  am,  Patricia."  He  lowered  his  tone, 
glancing  hurriedly  at  Jeanne,  who  had 
noticed  their  soto  voce  conference. 
""We've  been  stymied  by  circumstances, 
a  few  people,  and  time.  My  big  mis- 
take was  in  being  so  blasted  shy  about 
meeting  her  folks.  Or  maybe  I've 
missed  all  the  signals  and  she  really 
meant  what  she  wrote  in  that  last 
letter,"  there  was  a  glint  in  his  eyes, 
"but  I  die  hard.  We're  both  graduating 
in  two  months.  I  intend  to  prove  a  few 
things  to  both  of  us  this  weekend,  one 
way  or  the  other."  He  growled,  "As 
for  Sociology,  don't  let  me  kid  you. 
I'm  here  because  she's  here."  Pat  knew 
he  meant  it. 


In  their  room  after  lunch,  as  they 
changed  for  the  informal  opening 
meeting  and  tea,  Pat  hesitantly 
broached  her  curiosity  about  "this 
one."  Jeanne  did  not  answer  at  first. 
Then  she  stooped  to  rummage  in  her 
suitcase,   emerging   with    the    familiar 
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catch-all  notebook.  She  sifted  through 
the  collection  of  crawled  notes,  index 
cards,  blotters  and  back  correspond- 
ence, finally  selecting  a  small  smudged 
newspaper  clipping.  She  handed  it  to 
Pat,  commenting  only,  "From  The 
New  York  Tin/es.  last  Fall  sometime." 
It  read: 

THE  PATH 

We  did  not  look  ahead  to  Fall 
W^ho  ivalked  the  Sum^ner  hours, 
And  if  IV e  watched  the  path  at  all 
\\" e  knew  it  by  the  flowers. 
The  path    weaves   back,   but   where  it 

weaves 
Only  the  wind  can  say, 
Tor  it  is  blurred  ivith  dying  leaves. 
And  we  have  lost  the   way. 

The  author's  name  was  there,  il- 
legibly, but  Pat  looked  up  without  try- 
ing to  decipher  it.  Jeanne  busily  hung 
up  her  clothes,  smoothed  out  the  beds, 
straightened  chairs.  At  last  she 
dropped  onto  the  bed,  taking  back  the 
slip  of  paper,  and  lay  musing  over  it. 

"I  haven't  told  you  about  him — us 
— because  that's  one  reason  I  asked  to 
be  your  roommate  this  year.  I  wanted 
someone  who  wouldn't  ask  me  at  every 
mail  call  whether  he  had  written,  and 
who  wouldn't  smother  me  in  sympathy. 
You  hadn't  heard  a  thing  about  that 
Summer  —  you're  probably  the  only 
Senior  at  St.  Anne's  who  hasn't — and 
I  decided  this  year  was  going  to  be 
fun,  without  constant  reminders  of 
how  in  love  I  was,  of  what  a  dope  I 
was  .  .  ."  she  bit  her  lip. 

"If  you'd  rather  not  talk  about  it — " 
Pat  rushed  to  relieve  her. 

Jeanne  grinned  her  thanks.  "I  can 
take  it  now,  and  besides,  there's  not 
much  to  tell.  That  corny  poem  has  it 
down  pat,  Pat.  It  was  a  fabulous  Sum- 
mer, and  it's  been  over  for  a  year-and- 
a-half  now  ...  as  everyone  at  Camp 
warned  me  it  would  be,"   she  ended 


dryly.  "He  ran  the  dramatics  and  I 
taught  lifesaving.  Then  I  decided  to 
accompany  the  amateur  hours  Sunday 
nights — and  that  was  it.  We  did  every 
thing  together — ate  our  meals,  went  to 
town  shopping,  night  swimming,  near 
the  end  I  was  mending  his  socks!"  She 
laughed,  remembering  that,  and  Pat 
joined  her,  but  uncomfortably,  hearing 
the  catch  in  Jeanne's  throat. 

"Didn't  you  keep  writing?  You 
write  wonderful  letters — "  she  queried 
mildly. 

"Oh,  what  do  you  expect!"  Jeanne 
regretted  her  violence  immediately, 
and  then  went  on  to  explain  patiently. 
"First  of  all,  he  could  never  afford  to 
come  up  to  Remington — or  even  as 
far  as  Boston — to  see  me.  Then,  well, 
my  mother  and  father — " 

"Oh,  I  get  it!"  Pat  broke  in,  greatly 
enlightened.  "I  know  just  how  my 
folks  would  react  if  I  brought  home 
a  professional  actor — like  oil  with 
water,  and  sight  unseen,  at  that!"  She 
sympathized. 

Jeanne  flushed.  "It  wasn't  that — en 
tirely.  At  first  they  disapproved  of  my 
visiting  him  at  Penn  alone,  and — and 
then  it  didn't  seem  wise  to  go  back 
to  Michigan  for  a  second  Summer, 
and  he  never  came — "  she  was  con- 
fused, and  hotly  defensive  now,  "so  I 
simply  did  the  sensible  thing  and  told 
him  not  to  bother  writing  any  more 
He  never  did  write  letters,  anyway, 
he's  so  tied  up  at  school,"  she  finished 
weakly.  "As  for  my  mother  and  father, 
they  merely  brought  to  my  attention 
the  fact  that  we  had  very  little  in  com 
mon — " 

Pat  nodded.  "Except  religion.  I 
sometimes  wonder  what  more  you  need 
in  common,  though,"  she  mused. 

Jeanne  shrugged,  admitting,  "Yes, 
he's  a  good  Catholic,  but  he  jus! 
doesn't  happen  to  be  in  love  with  me, 
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or  he'd  have  made  much  more  of  an 
effort  to  be  with  me.  He  did  ask  me 
down  for  a  weekend  last  Spring,  but 
when  I  said  no — Mother  didn't  par- 
ticularly like  the  idea — he  never  in- 
fisted.  If  he'd  asked  me  twice  I  might 
have  talked  Dad  into  it,  at  least."  She 
jumped  up  from  the  bed,  stuffing  the 
poem  back  into  the  notebook. 

"If  his  love  wasn't  strong  enough, 
I  don't  want  it.  My  Mother  was  right. 
We  just  weren't  meant  for  each  other," 
she  ended  brusquely. 

Pat  made  no  answer  and  they  fin- 
ished dressing  in  silence. 


Coffee,  speeches  and  question  pe- 
riod over,  after  the  formal  dinner  Sat- 
urday night,  the  young  people  moved 
out  of  the  banquet  hall  to  allow  its 
conversion  into  a  ballroom.  Greg  ma- 
neuvered over  to  Jeanne's  side,  grasp- 
ing her  arm  possessively.  His  clean 
white  shirt,  conservative  tie,  and  ma- 
roon corduroy  jacket  heightened  his 
dark,  startlingly  handsome  features  .  .  . 
she  winced. 

He  spoke  low  and  fast,  close  to  her 
ear.  "May  I  take  you  home  tonight?" 
he  demanded. 

She  suppressed  the  sudden  pulsing 
within  her,  to  answer  with  patrician 
equanimity,  "I  don't  see  why  not.  But 
I've  made  all  kinds  of  promises  for 
dances  this  evening,  and  I  intend  to 
keep  them." 

He  bowed  acquiescence  and  re- 
treated, which,  she  realized,  surprised 
and  somewhat  dismayed  her.  She- 
smiled  broadly  upon  the  first  crew  cut 
— belonging  to  a  charming  Princeton- 
ian,  by  chance — that  bobbed  up  re- 
questing the  pleasure  of  a  dance  with 
her,  and  she  danced  gaily,  lyrically. 

Her  dress  was  tafetta,  ice  blue  and 
billowy,  and  she  flourished  it,  letting  it 
rustle  and  shimmer  about  her  as  she 
relaxed   to  the   strong   leading  of  the 


boy  from  Princeton.  The  stag  line 
noticed,  as  it  was  supposed  to,  and  the 
evening  flew  by  with  few  dull  mo- 
ments and  constant  stimulating  music. 
She  sipped  briefly  of  the  glasses  of 
beer  her  partners  brought  her,  until 
midnight,  when  Pat,  on  her  way  home 
with  a  serious-looking  Fordham  man, 
reminded  her  to  fast. 

At  one  o'clock  an  announcement  in- 
formed them  of  two  o'clock  curfew  at 
all  girls'  Clubs,  and  the  crowd  thinned 
rapidly.  At  last  Greg  cut  in,  they  fin- 
ished that  dance,  collected  their  wraps 
and  strolled  out  of  the  hall. 

Spring  and  night  hung  over  the 
campus  as  mystically  as  the  stars.  They 
drew  great  breaths  of  air,  savoring  its 
biting  freshness  after  the  dance  floor 
smog.  Fragrances  mingled  about  them, 
of  new  roses,  of  sprouting  ivy,  and  as 
Greg  leaned  over,  of  Jeanne's  clean 
sweet  hair.  They  walked  as  two  soli- 
tudes under  the  thick-branched  trees 
until  she  giggled,  remembering  the 
night  she  had  doggedly  chased  him 
through  the  Michigan  woods,  running 
madly  away  from  the  rained-on  picnic, 
branches  whipping  their  wet  faces, 
their  drenched  dungarees  splashed 
with  red  mud. 

"True  devotion,"  they  had  called 
her  fortitude  then,  remembering  his 
loud  prophecy  of  no  rain  for  two 
weeks.  She  twitted  him  now,  asking 
innocently, 

"Think  it'll   rain.^" 

He  turned  .sharply,  .swiftly  remem- 
bering. 

"It'll  pour,"  he  pronounced.  They 
laughed  together,  and  he  took  her 
hand.  She  made  no  effort  to  withdraw 
it,  and  they  slowed  their  pace  a  bit. 

They  talked  of  the  stars  a  while;  he 
oriented  her  to  the  heavens  as  they 
would  be  in  Massachusetts  at  this  time, 
and  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Michigan. 
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By  the  time  they  reached  her  Club,  he 
had  run  out  of  stars'  names  and  they 
went  on  to  the  things  they  were  doing 
at  College. 

She  was  official  delegate  to  NFCCS, 
to  this  Conference,  and  another  one 
two  weeks  ago.  There  was  the  Senior 
Prom  Committee,  four  term  papers, 
book  reports,  the  newspaper  deadline, 
a  shower  for  two  engaged  seniors,  the 
self-taught  typing  lessons — not  to  men- 
tion the  Graduate  Record  Exams  and 
her  brother's  twenty-fifth  birthday  cele- 
bration. He  listened  studiously,  placing 
occasional  perfect  questions. 

She  subsided  at  last,  thinking  faint- 
ly that  she  had  talked  too  much.  He 
summarized  his  own  activities  with: 

"Keeping  pretty  busy  with  Playshop 
and  the  books  .  .  .  still  go  out  week- 
ends with  the  fraternity  brothers  .  .  . 
nothing  much  new.  Same  life  I  told 
you  about  two  years  ago.  Had  a  lead  in 
a  play  about  Francis  Thompson  last 
term,  the  play  got  a  prize.  I  got  an 
offer  from  a  New  York  agent.  Think 
I'll  take  it.  Oh,  yes,"  he  went  on  light- 
ly, "I'm  on  a  committee  too,  my  first 
and  last  one,  Intrafraternity  Council 
runs  this  Big  Spring  Weekend,  you 
know — the  same  one  I  told  you  about 
last  year,  and  you  couldn't  make  it  .  .  ." 

They  stepped  around  that  topic,  un- 
til he  seemed  seized  with  an  inspira- 
tion. Say,  how  would  you  like  to 
come  down  this  year?"  he  queried,  as 
if  having  just  thought  of  it. 

She  countered  quickly,  "I  really 
don't  think  I  could,"  and  he  felt  her 
drawing  back,  into  herself. 

"I'd  like  to  have  you,  Jeanne,  and 
you'd  have  fun  at  Penn.  The  room 
arrangements  are  excellent  this  year, 
lots  of  chaperones,  you  could  tell  your 
mother." 

She  stiffened.  "My  mother  trusts  my 
judgment  in  such  matters.  I  told  you 
that  last  year.  You  still  think  she  kept 


me  from  going,  don't  you?"  she  ang- 
ered quickly. 

He  sighed,  "I  never  said  that, 
Jeanne,  but  since  you  mention  it,  you 
have  to  admit  that  your  family's  dis- 
taste for  the  theatre  might  have  in- 
fluenced you  in  the  whole  business  of 
our  breaking  up  as  much,  or  more,  as 
not  seeing  me  for  so  long.  I'm  not 
blaming  them,  or  you.  That's  all  over. 
.  .  .  But  now  we've  met  again,  and 
we're  both  older  .  .  .  and  I  would  like 
very  much  to  get  to  know  you  again, 
if  only  as  friends.  .  .  ." 

She  broke  in,  furiously  defending 
her  last  year's  independence  and  dig- 
nity. "I'll  have  you  know,  Greg  Farley, 
that  I  make  up  my  own  mind  about 
everything.  It's  quite  true  that  my 
mother  is  a  dominating  woman,  and 
my  father  is  a  dominating  man.  But 
I'm  their  daughter,  Jeanne  Marie  De- 
laney  O'Brien,  and  I  make  up  my  own 
mind.  When  I  happen  to  agree  with 
them,  I  do  as  they  suggest — but  no- 
body dominates  me!" 

They  were  sitting  at  either  end  of 
a  wicker  couch  on  the  broad,  flat  ter- 
race porch  of  the  Club,  and  the  breeze 
teased  Jeanne's  brown  hair,  wisping  it 
about  her  smooth-skinned,  animated 
face.  She  leaned  across  the  cushions, 
aggressively  tapping  her  point  home  to 
Greg.  Laughter  surged  deep  and  glori- 
ously in  Greg,  and  he  stood  up,  whisk- 
ing her  vehement  fingers  to  his  chest, 

'Ah,  Jeanne,"  he  chided  her  mis- 
chievously, "don't  you  ivant  to  be 
dominated?" 

He  pulled  her,  bewildered,  to  her 
feet,  drew  her  to  him.  He  kissed  her 
mouth,  brushing  back  the  hair  from 
her  face.  He  kissed  her  eyes,  holding 
her  away  from  him  by  the  shoulders. 
The  breeze  rested  in  the  tall  swaying 
trees  and  all  campus  was  still  with 
them. 

Suddenly  someone  came  to  the  Club 
door  braying,  "Curfew!  Closing!  They 
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confusedly    broke    away,    and    Jeanne 
,  darted  to  the  french  doors.  Dazed,  he 
called  after  her.     Til  pick  you  up  for 
Mass!"   but  she  was  gone. 


Sunday  morning  dawned  golden  and 
sapphire,  and  Greg  recognized  in  the 
budding  vines  flung  lavishly  up  the 
sides  of  granite  gothic  dormitories  the 
full-flowered  sprays  of  that  August, 
the  pink  ones  they  had  posed  with, 
that  came  out  so  blurry  in  the  printed 
snapshots. 

"Renascence,"  he  thought,  eyes 
gleaming,  as  he  strolled.  Missal  in 
hand  and  earlier  than  necessary,  up 
Prospect  Street  to  Jeanne's  Club.  He 
called  it  "Jeanne's  Club"  with  the 
same  presumption  they  had  had  about 
"their  island,"  "their  lake,"  "their 
table."  He  thought  of  "their  week- 
end." Such  it  had  been,  for  him  at 
least,  and  it  was  Sunday  now,  trains 
leaving  at  twelve  noon  to  Boston, 
twelve-ten  to  Philadelphia. 

He  waited  on  the  flagstone  path  that 
led  down  from  the  Club  terrace,  too 
shy  to  approach  the  scene  of  last 
night's  impetuous  courage.  The  Spring 
morning  sun  soothed  him  like  a  pretty 
girl  fondling  a  furry  cat.  He  prayed. 

Pat  came  down  first,  with  a  group 
of  other  girls,  all  of  them  phlegmatic 
and  sleepy,  on  their  way  to  early  Mass. 
She  nodded  amiably  to  him,  turning 
back  to  call  Jeanne,  when  the  door 
bounded  open  and  the  gay  one  was 
there,  poised  deliciously  in  a  fluffy 
mint  green  frock,  picturesquely  dan- 
gling a  sheer  cartwheel  hat. 

Greg's  jaw  line  tightened  as  he 
thought  of  twelve  o'clock  noon.  He 
saluted  her  jovially,  swallowing  hard, 
and  they  joined  the  informal  parade  of 
church-goers,   into  town. 

Everyone  was  pleasantly  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  cluster  of  people  massed 


in  the  circular  driveway  entrance  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  were  mainly  proud  par- 
ents and  relatives  of  the  twenty-five 
or  so  small  First  Commlnicants  pro- 
ceeding solemnly  into  the  vestibule. 
Jeanne  and  Greg  found  room  in  a 
pew  on  St.  Joseph's  side,  quite  near 
the  rows  of  white-garbed  children.  All 
around  them  adults  beamed  upon  this 
gathered  purity,  and  on  each  other. 

At  the  same  instant,  the  boy  and 
girl  were  reminded  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  those  long  lovely  talks  of 
two  summers  past,  the  talks  wherein 
they  had  sought,  discovered  and  em- 
braced one  another's  being.  They  had 
been  delving  at  random  for  the  most 
important  events  of  childhood — going 
to  the  circus,  being  spanked,  getting 
lost,  reading  Swiss  Family  Robinson — 
and  they  had  come  to  First  Com- 
munion Day. 

Greg  had  described  his  own  first 
(they  were  using  an  agenda  of  sorts, 
their  topics  of  talk  were  so  manifold 
and  diffuse)  and  he  recalled  for  her 
the  splendor  and  pageantry  of  the  day; 
the  first  long  trousers,  and  all  the  at- 
tention and  honor  paid  to  the  grown- 
up Gregory.  The  shy  little  boy  was 
greatly  mortified  by  it  all. 

Jeanne's  story  rambled  on,  about 
the  dispute  in  the  morning  with  her 
sister,  over  how  to  attach  the  exquisite 
veil  (Greg  had  murmured,  "You  in  a 
white  veil!",  and  she  was  silent  a  long 
moment);  about  not  being  first  in  the 
Procession,  and  those  tears,  and  Sis- 
ter's good  comfort.  Then  they  asked 
each  other  how  they  had  felt  at  the 
moment  of  receiving  the  Sacrament. 

A  deep  silence,  and  Greg  began: 
"I  was  so  young,  and  It  was  so  great, 
and  I  still  don't  understand  It.  I  know 
I  felt  like  running  from  the  altar  just 
at  the  last  minute,  becau.se  I  had  been 
such  a  bad  kid.  I  felt  awfully  guilty, 
and  ashamed   .   .   .  but  I-'alher  LaSalle 
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spent  the  last  week  of  instructions  on 
our  not  ever  being  really  worthy,  and 
always  needing  Communion.  He  kept 
telling  us  that  Our  Lord  understood 
us,  and  only  wanted  us  to  love  Him 
back." 

Jeanne  nodded.  "That's  exactly  how 
I  felt.  It's  always  so  mysterious.  And 
you  know  it's  your  only  hope,  to  love 
back  blindly.  Love  is  such  a  mystery." 
At  that  their  eyes  had  filled  with  smiles 
and  wonder  and  each  other. 

It  flowed,  that  Mass.  The  "Sanctus, 
Sanctus,  Sanctus,"  had  barely  died 
away  when  a  cascade  of  tinkling  bells 
announced  the  Consecration,  and  then 
the  children  began  to  sing-song  their 
profoundly  simple  prayers  of  adora- 
tion, beginning  with  the  Our  Father. 
An  a  capella  choir  of  young  girls,  guiet 
until  now,  softly  began  the  Ave  Maria, 
their  clear  and  full  tones  swelling 
purely  throughout  the  church. 

Two  sober,  red-robed  acolytes  un- 
fastened the  altar  rail  gate.  One  by 
one  the  little  boys  in  white  jackets  and 
short  pants  started  up  the  aisle,  led  by 
two  older  girls,  like  Guardian  Angels, 
Jeanne  thought.  The  people  strained 
forward  in  a  body,  stretching  to  watch, 
yearning  to  comprehend.  The  choir 
echoed  over  and  over,  "O  Lord,  I  am 
not  worthy,"  in  a  high,  clear-streaming 
voice. 

For  one  long  moment  no  one 
breathed,  as  the  priest  carefully  placed 
the  first  Host  upon  the  tongue  of  the 
tiniest  boy.  He  was  chubby  and  red 
haired,  and  he  bowed  with  great  dig- 
nity to  his  companion  as  they  rose 
from  the  top  step  to  make  room  for 
the  next  pair.  The  first  two  separated 
to  return  down  the  altar  steps  to  their 
places,  and  the  chubby,  freckled  one, 
slightly  nervous  about  swallowing  the 
Host,  rolled  his  eyes  back  towards 
the  priest.  A  great  wave  of  amusement 
swept   the   congregation   from   intense 


fascination  and  awe  to  relieved  relaxa- 
tion. Women  wiped  their  eyes,  men 
cleared  their  throats,  and  eveyone 
felt  warm  binding  delight  with  his 
neighbor. 

Jeanne  and  Greg  received  together, 
each  fighting  the  distraction  of  the 
other's  presence.  They  knelt  quietly  and 
long  in  thanksgiving,  rising  finally  in 
great  joy  to  follow  the  day's  Postcom- 
munion  in  their  Missals.  "Grant  us, 
we  beseech  Thee,  O  almighty  God, 
that  we  who  obtain  from  Thee  the 
grace  of  a  new  life,  may  ever  glory  in 
Thy  gift.  Through  our  Lord.  .  .  ." 

In  the  bustle  of  the  end  of  Mass, 
the  emptying  out  of  the  church,  the 
couple  bucked  the  crowd  shuffling 
towards  back  and  side  doors,  and  with 
one  accord  hastened  to  St.  Joseph's 
shrine.  Greg  dropped  several  coins  in 
the  noisy  Off^erings  box,  and  Jeanne 
lit  two  candles  in  the  center  of  the 
heart  shaped  stand.  They  knelt  again: 
"Just  one  more  chance!"  she  breathed; 
'Thy  Will  Be  Done,"  he  groaned 
through  clamped  teeth. 

Outside,  they  stood  diffidently  watch- 
ing the  scramblings  of  excited  parents 
and  children,  of  harried  photographers 
and  florists.  The  high  sun  roasted  now, 
and  the  beauty  and  coolness  of  inside 
St.  Paul's  faded  rapidly. 

"To  Commons  we  must  go,"  re- 
minded Greg,  "and  fast,  if  we  want 
to  make  breakfast.  Let's  go  back 
through  town,  maybe  we  can  cut  ofi 
a  few  acres  of  campus." 

They  took  to  the  middle  of  a  cob- 
bled stone  road,  hitting  as  quick  a 
stride  as  Jeanne's  dainty  heels  could 
manage.  She  clutched  her  Missal  in 
the  outside  hand,  but  Greg  made  no 
move  to  hold  the  available  one.  They 
continued  wordless  for  several  blocks, 
and  she  trembled,  holding  back  the 
tears.   At   the   turnpike   highway   lon^ 
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slow  traffic  caravanned  its  way,  and 
they  had  to  wait  to  cross.  Suddenly 
Greg  turned,  blurting  — 

"I  suppose  it's  useless,  but  I'd  just 
like  to  add,  in  case  you're  interested, 
that  there's  a  Newman  Club  Com- 
munion Breakfast  that  weekend.  Just 
for  the  fellows  with  dates  down  for 
IFC.   Should   be   pretty   good,    there's 


two  or  three  big  speakers  ...  I  hadn't 
planned  on  going,  but  — " 

Jeanne  Marie  never  felt  so  pretty. 
She  looked  up  at  him,  blinking  from 
the  strong  sun,  loving  this  moment. 
"I'd  like  to  go,  Greg,"  she  spoke  sim- 
ply. All  the  traffic  had  rumbled  by,  but 
they  stood  at  the  curb,  enchanted. 
Then,  hand  in  hand  they  rambled 
down  the  winding  village  road. 


^fiE  ^  Wauvaaid  C^ommuniit 

Yea.  Lord 

I  saw  Thee  in  the  marketplace 

And  kneiv  Thee  not  — 

Yet  clothed  Thy  nakedness, 

Fed  Thee  in  hunger, 

And  IV hen  they  cast  Thee  out 

I  found  apartments  to  house  Thy  Body. 

Yea,  man 

You  tended  my  Body 

But  cut  it  from  its  Head. 

You  taught  my  little  ones  — 

Taught  them  to  hate. 

Blind,  you  led  them 

Now  in  their  veins  no  longer  flows  my  Blood. 

Yea,  Lord 

I  led  your  little  ones  to  death 

Yet  was  there  no  one 

To  see  Thee 

In  the  least  of  the  little  ones  — 

/;;  me? 

For  I  was  ignorant  — 

Patricia  Ecan  '52 
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A  different  viewpoint  on: 


^san  ^maiR©  ''ie'* 


"The  caterpillar  got  down  off  the 
mushroom  and  crawled  away  into  the 
grass  remarking  as  it  went: 

'One  side  will  make  you  grow  taller, 
and  the  other  side  will  make  you  grow 
shorter.'  " 

Lewis  Carroll's  inimitable  Alice 
looked  thoughtfully  at  the  mushroom 
for  a  minute,  trying  to  make  out  which 
were  the  two  sides  of  it,  and  as  it  was 
perfectly  round,  she  found  this  a  very 
difficult  problem. 

If  only  she  had  been  acquainted 
with  positional  geometry,  the  answer 
would  have  been  simple!  The  author, 
you  know,  was  a  professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  used  his  ideas  in  this 
satirical  childhood  classic. 

Like  Alice,  most  of  us  are  com- 
pletely unaware  of  the  constant  ap- 
pearance of  the  most  formidable  "R" 
—  'rithmetic.  Truly,  it  serves,  delights, 
and  is  a  monument  to  man's  highest 
power  as  man. 

In  the  following  symposium  three 
aspects  of  mathematics  and  its  value 
and  usefullness  to  man  are  competently 
explored    by   three   Math   Majors. 


THE  SUBJECT  WHICH  SERVES 

Jennie  Corsaro 

A  few  years  ago  a  Milwaukee  en- 
gineer was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
speeding  at  44  miles  an  hour.  How- 
ever, by  the  use  of  a  slide  rule  in 
court,  he  showed  that  if  he  had  been 
going  at  the  alleged  rate,  the  officer 
would  have  overtaken  him  829  feet 
beyond  the  spot  where  the  arrest  was 
made.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
been  going  30  miles  per  hour,  as  he 
claimed,  the  officer  would  have  caught 
him  at  the  exact  spot  where  he  was 
given  the  ticket.  Result?  The  judge 
gave  a  suspended  sentence! 

That  is  one  very  practical  use  of 
mathematics.  In  the  same  way,  how- 
ever refined  and  abstract  much  of  ma- 
thematics now  is,  one  can  be  sure  that 
its  origin  had  to  do  with  the  common- 
place matters  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  Questions  inevitable  for  all 
human  beings — such  as.  How  many? 
— •  How  much  ?  —  How  long  —  could 
be  answered  only  by  counting  and 
measuring.  These  two  processes,  under 
the  relentless  stimuli  of  hunger,  cold 
and  desire  gave  the  basic  impulse 
toward  the  creation  of  mathematics, 
and  today,  in  spite  of  its  growth  and 
ramifications,  numbers  and  form  re- 
main among  the  fundamentals  of  the 
subject. 

Thus,  since  most  of  our  basic  mathe- 
matics grew  out  of  human  needs,  its 
high  utility  should  occasion  no  sur- 
prise. As  there  is  no  danger  of  our 
being  deprived  of  the  results  of  mathe- 
matical inquiries,  we  may  not  keep  in 
mind  the  many  ways  in  which  the  sub- 
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ject  ministers  to  us  and  may  even 
forget  how  primitive  our  civilization 
would  be  without  it.  Most  people,  for 
example,  do  not  know  that  quite  as 
much  use  is  made  of  differential  equa- 
tions as  of  wire  in  radio  work.  Nor 
that  the  design  of  a  modern  bombing 
plane  requires  100,000  hours  of  mathe- 
matical analysis.  An  inspection  of  text 
books  having  to  do  with  numerous 
technical  fields,  professions,  and  trades 
reveals  their  great  dependence  upon 
mathematics. 

Just  consider  for  a  moment  the  use 
of  the  subject  in  everyday  living.  How 
many  women  keep  a  budget,  balance 
check  books,  or  even  compute  bridge 
scores?  Men  daily  use  such  related 
variables  as  the  age  and  value  of  a 
house,  or  the  amount  of  use  and  cost 
of  a  car,  and  they  annually  struggle 
with  tax  reports.  Nearly  everyone  has 
some  need  of  mathematics,  regardless 
of  what  he  does. 

In  the  physical  sciences  the  needs 
are  especially  extensive.  Time  after 
time  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries,  major  scientific  theories  have 
come  into  being  because  the  very  ideas 
were  created  by  mathematicians  years 
or  decades  or  even  centuries  before 
anyone  foresaw  any  application  to  sci- 
ence. There  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the 
amount  or  variety  of  mathematics  that 
can  be  profitably  employed  in  most 
branches  of  physics  and  in  certain 
laboratory  researches.  All  types  of  en- 
gineers—  electrical,  mechanical,  and 
chemical  —  must  master  the  study  as 
the  foundation  for  their  advanced  tech- 
nical  work. 

The  business  world,  of  course,  could 
not  exist  without  mathematics.  Laws 
of  supply  and  demand,  index  numbers, 
taxation  and  accounting  must  be  dealt 
with,  and  math  supplies  the  answers. 
The  IBM  machines,  amazing  calcula- 
tors, arc  the  greatest  aids  in  (his  field. 


Their  remarkable  machinery,  devel- 
oped by  mathematicians,  makes  pos- 
sible the  solution  of  intricate  problems 
in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on.  That 
is  why  when  we  ask  the  question, 
"What  is  mathematics?"  we  can  say: 
It  is  the  subject  which  serves! 

MATHEMATICS  AND  FINE  ARTS 

Patricia  Rushin 

The  young,  wistful  poet  John  Keats 
concluded  his  familiar  "Ode  on  a 
Grecian  Urn"  with  these  haunting 
lines. 

"Beauty  is  truth  —  truth  beauty,"  — 
that  is  all 

Ye  know  on  earth  and  all  ye  need  to 
know. 

What  any  fine  art  undertakes  to  do 
is  to  give  expression  to  that  intangible 
reality  which  all  men  desire — beauty. 
When  we  hear  that  last  mighty  dream 
of  a  stormy  soul,  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  or  the  more  delicate  dream 
of  fragile  gentleness,  Brahm's  Lullaby. 
or  when  our  entranced  vision  beholds 
that  triumph  of  architectural  loveli- 
ness, the  Parthenon,  or  the  mysterious 
eloquence  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
"Mona  Lisa,"  we  are  conscious  of 
beauty. 

Such  mundane  and  mathematical 
things  as  proportion,  measurement  of 
angles,  construction  of  geometric  fig- 
ures, Platonic  Solids  and  refraction  of 
sound  waves  seem  far  removed  from 
our  enjoyment  of  the  fine  arts.  But 
any  great  masterpiece  must  have  rea- 
son behind  it,  for  "beauty  is  truth — 
truth  beauty."  Actually  certain  rules 
based  on  mathematical  theory  are  pres- 
ent consciously  or  unconsciously  in  the 
mind  of  the  artist  and  may  be  recog- 
nized in  (he  analysis  of  his  work. 

Beauty  in  art  is  the  result  of  man's 
intuitive    understanding   and    love    for 
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nature,  while  this  beauty  in  nature  is 
essentially  a  product  of  the  mathemati- 
cal behavior  of  nature.  A  bright  color- 
ful rainbow  in  the  sky  or  a  tiny  white 
snowflake  floating  through  the  air  re- 
veals the  correlation  between  geometric 
figures  and  objects  of  nature.  If  we 
were  to  take  a  drop  of  water  for  exam- 
ination under  a  microscope,  various 
beautiful  creations  would  appear,  re- 
vealing in  their  individual  forms  all 
five  of  the  regular  polyhedra,  exactly 
as  if  they  were  drawn  with  mathemati- 
cal instruments. 

Every  art  imposes  conditions  upon 
those  who  work  within  its  scope.  The 
great  master  is  the  one  whose  ability 
shines  through  despite  the  limitations 
of  his  medium  of  expression.  A  sculp- 
tor works  with  a  marble  or  bronze 
block,  a  painter  with  his  canvas  and 
paints;  but  a  mathematician  who  works 
with  Pure  Ideas  is  no  less  a  creator  of 
beauty.  Mathematicians  are  delighted 
by  the  "elegance  of  a  demonstration," 
an  expression  implying  certain  aes- 
thetic qualities  in  the  conduct  of  a 
mathematical  operation  such  as  origi- 
nality, conciseness,  imaginative  power, 
intuitive  penetration  and  the  perfect 
adaptation  of  means  to  end. 

"Design  is  geometry  made  visible." 
The  intellectually,  artistically  and 
mathematically  gifted  Greeks  discov- 
ered the  geometrical  basis  of  continued 
proportion  in  design  and  recognized 
what  is  in  all  probability  the  funda- 
mental design  prmciple  in  the  growth 
of  a  living  organism.  Their  great  con- 
tribution, the  "Golden  Section"  or  the 
'extreme  and  mean  proportion"  which 
is  the  key  for  the  design  scheme  of  the 
magnificent  Parthenon  was  lost  in  ob- 
livion until  Jay  Hambridge,  an  Amer- 


ican, rediscovered  it.  He  developed  a 
system  of  "Dynamic  Symmetry"  the 
root  of  which  is  the  logarithmic  spiral, 
seen  in  nature  in  the  snail's  shell  and 
ram's  horn.  A  knowledge  of  geometry 
is  indeed  no  substitute  for  inspiration 
in  architecture,  painting  or  sculpture, 
but  it  does  train  the  physical  and  what 
may  be  termed  the  "mental  eye"  in  the 
rhythm  of  line,  form  and  proportion 
and  in  the  essentials  of  unity,  balance, 
order,  symmetry  and  dominance  in  art. 

Like  triumphant  architects,  golden 
note  upon  golden  note,  the  great  com- 
posers built  their  towering  symphonies 
of  sound.  The  early  Greeks  established 
the  scale  on  a  mathematical  founda- 
tion, and  through  the  ages  mathemati- 
cal discussions  have  been  concerned 
with  musical  sounds  characterized  by 
pitch,  intensity  and  quality.  "Mathe- 
matics," it  has  been  asserted  "is  the 
music  of  reason:  the  musician  feels 
Mathematics,  the  mathematician  thinks 
Music."  But  then,  how  is  it  possible  to 
account  for  the  great  music  of  Bee- 
thoven, whose  mathematical  attain- 
ments were  limited  to  mere  computa- 
tions on  his  fingers.'*' 

The  answer  is  that  the  aesthetic  in- 
tuition of  a  naturally  gifted  composer 
works  mathematically  and  achieves  de- 
sired results  without  the  explicit  aid  of 
calculation.  However,  it  is  of  great 
benefit  that  a  composer  understand  the 
rules  of  music  to  develop  his  highest 
potentiality  of  self-expression. 

Mathematicians  like  poets,  compos- 
ers and  artists  seek  beauty.  They  are 
impelled  by  the  same  incentives,  and 
experience  the  same  satisfactions  as 
other  artists.  "Mathematics  is  truly  the 
handwriting  on  human  consciousness 
of  the  very  Spirit  of  Life  itself." 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MATH 
Eloise  Diflo 

If  I  were  to  ask  the  average  student, 
"What  is  mathematics?"  she  would 
probably  think  of  very  long  years  of 
classes,  and  then  mumble  something 
about  numbers,  or  perhaps,  about 
quantity  and  measurement.  The  spe- 
cialist in  mathematics  would  shrink 
at  this  misconception;  he  would  point 
out  that  quantity  and  number  is  only 
one  phase  of  mathematics  and  proba- 
bly not  even  the  most  important  phase. 
In  fact,  mathematics  is  no  more  the  art 
of  reckoning  and  calculating  than 
painting  is  the  art  of  mixing  colors. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  were  to 
pose  this  same  question,  "What  is 
mathematics.''",  to  a  number  of  mathe- 
maticians, though  they  would  agree  in 
disagreeing  with  our  student,  there 
would  still  be  a  great  diversity  of  re- 
plies. And  this  very  diversity  has  been 
the  well-spring  of  numerous  volumes 
and  of  many  an  intellectual  dispute  in 
what  is  known  as  the  philosophy  of 
mathematics. 

Now  philosophy,  as  you  know,  aims 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  things,  to  dis- 
cover essences,  that  is,  what  a  thing 
really  is  at  root  without  any  of  its  ex- 
ternal trappings,  and  also  the  basic 
causes  and  reasons  for  these  things,  so 
that  when  nothing  else  can  tell  us  what 
"The  Thing"  is,  philosophy  can.  A 
philosophy  of  mathematics,  therefore, 
after  prescinding  from  all  the  externals 
of  numbers,  and  x's  and  y's,  from  plus 
signs,  minus  signs  and  triangles,  then 
tries  to  tell  us  what  mathematics  is 
without  them. 

Now  just  as  there  are  two  main 
camps  of  philosophers,  that  is,  the 
idealists  and  realists — with  any  number 
of  variations  of  each,  .so  too  there  are 
two   extreme   camps    in    mathematical 


philosophy.  First,  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  mathematical  reality  is 
purely  a  product  of  the  mind,  and 
secondly  there  are  others  who  main- 
tain that  it  exists  outside  of  the  mind 
so  that  the  mind  has  only  the  task  of 
discovering  it. 

Needless  to  say,  the  first  approach 
which  is  purely  deductive  would  reduce 
math  to  pure  logic  in  which  the  only 
criterion  for  truth  would  be  consis- 
tency. And  this  is  how  it  works:  the 
mathematicians  decide  upon  first  a 
number  of  undefined  terms  by  means 
of  which  everything  else  is  to  be  de- 
fined, and  then  upon  certain  assump- 
tions considered  to  be  true  though  they 
may  have  no  relation  to  the  world 
about  them.  Then  with  the  aid  of 
nothing  but  consistent,  logical  thinking 
they  develop  their  mathematical  system, 
consisting  of  many  conclusions  each  of 
which  is  true  if  it  does  not  contradict 
another  conclusion,  and  there  will  not 
be  any  contradiction  as  long  as  they 
follow  the  rules  of  correct  thinking. 
This  view  received  a  great  impetus  in 
the  mid-eighteenth  century  with  the 
development  of  non-Euclidian  geom- 
etry. As  you  know,  Euclid  too  based 
his  system  upon  a  set  of  assumptions, 
but  his  assumptions  or  postulates  as  he 
termed  them,  were  not  thought  to  be 
arbitrary  but  to  be  based  upon  every- 
day experience,  and  therefore  neces- 
sary. Then  when  geometers  successfully 
challenged  the  necessity  of  one  of 
Euclid's  assumptions,  namely,  his  fam- 
ous fifth  postulate,  they  concluded  that 
it  was  purely  arbitrary,  and  hence 
Euclid's  entire  system  which  is  greatly 
dependent  upon  this  postulate  was 
arbitrary.  This  fifth  postulate  incitlcn- 
tally  states  in  substance  that  through 
any  given  point  in  the  plane  there  is 
one,  and  only  one,  line  parallel  to  a 
given  line.  As  a  result  of  this  rejection 
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they  chose  other  assumptions  and 
therefore  developed  other  geometries 
whose  only  criterion  for  truth  was 
their  consistency.  So  much  for  the  first 
group. 

According  to  the  second  group  or 
those  who  consider  mathematical  real- 
ity existent  in  the  world  about  us,  a 
mathematician  is  merely  the  discoverer 
and  interpreter  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
As  we  would  expect,  the  adherents  of 
this  school  are  slow  to  accept  a  thing 
like  non-Euclidian  geometry  which 
seems  so  remote  from  reality,  since 
Euclidian  seems  to  agree  so  completely 
with  their  everyday  experience.  But 
ironically  enough,  whether  they  like  it 
or  not,  Einstein  is  using  this  very  non- 
Euclidian  geometry  in  developing  his 
theories  of  the  universe. 

It  is  quite  an  intriguing  problem, 
this  question  of  mathematical  reality, 
and  not  an  easy  one  to  solve,  especially 
in  view  of  the  philosophies  of  life  of 
the  mathematicians  who  have  written 
commentaries  on  the  problem.  The  ar- 
guments of  both  sides  often  seem 
equally  as  plausible.  What  confounds 
us  further  is  the  fact  that  a  great  deal 
of  mathematics  has  never  been  applied 
to  the  world  about  us,  and  yet  a  great 
deal  has.  Though  I  am  sure  few  of  the 
mathematicians  whom  I  have  met  vi- 
cariously would  think  of  shaking  hands 
across  the  centuries  with  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  I  think  he  and  his  theory 
of  knowledge  would  go  a  long  way  in 
helping  to  solve  their  problem.  They 
would  find  that  mathematics  is  just  one 
aspect  of  the  vast  field  of  human 
knowledge  and  that  actually  both  the- 
ories may  be  combined  and  reconciled 
by  means  of  Thomistic  principles. 

Now  that  we  have  found  our  way 
through  the  mysterious  realm  of  mathe- 


matical reality,  we  might  return  to  our 
original  question,  "What  is  mathe- 
matics.''" I  realize  I  have  not  answered 
it  up  to  this  point,  and  in  fact  I  do 
not  intende  to,  because  to  define  it 
exactly  is  extremely  difficult.  You  can 
tell  a  lot  about  it;  you  can  tell  what  it 
is  not,  but  to  capture  its  real  meaning 
is  not  an  easy  matter.  Bertrand  Russell, 
one  of  our  modern  mathematicians  and 
philosophers,  facetiously  defined  it  as 
"that  science  in  which  no  one  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about,  nor  if  what 
he  is  saying  is  true,"  thus  implying  that 
he  identifies  math  with  logic  and  rigor- 
ous thinking.  Whether  math  is  identi- 
cal with  logic  is  a  matter  of  dispute, 
as  we  have  seen,  but  no  one  can  deny 
that  it  does  have  much  in  common 
with  logic,  nor  that  rigorous  thinking 
is  at  least  one  of  its  components. 

And  it  is  this  characteristic  of  rigor- 
ous thinking,  I  think,  that  more  than 
any  other,  attracts  the  mathematician, 
for  there  is  a  striking  beauty  in  its 
precision  and  perfection  of  form  that 
is  hard  to  find  elsewhere.  It  is  a 
strange,  mysterious  beauty  arising  not 
from  harmony  in  what  we  can  see  or 
hear  or  touch  as  does  sensuous  beauty, 
but  from  a  harmony  within  the  intel- 
lect itself.  Unfortunately  it  is  an  eso- 
teric beauty,  accessible  to  only  those 
who  understand  mathematics.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  beauty  that  the  mathematician 
cannot  fully  describe  to  another,  for 
like  love,  it  must  be  experienced  to  be 
really  understood,  and  just  as  no  one 
can  be  forced  to  love,  no  one  can  be 
forced  to  understand  mathematics;  the 
urge  must  come  from  within.  So  while 
many  a  student  will  continue  to  see 
only  a  mathematics  that  is  bogged 
down  with  number  and  quantity,  the 
mathematician  will  ever  look  upon  it 
as  a  monument  to  man's  highest  power 
as  man — the  art  of  thinking. 
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Geraldine  Flynn  tells  the  story  of  Bobby  and  his  friend 


I 


The  dishes?  You  like  them?  They 
were  Don's  mother's.  We  got  them  as 
a  wedding  present,  one  of  those  mons- 
trosities the  bride  is  always  bound  to 
get.  I  had  planned  to  have  a  com- 
pletely modern  home,  and  when  we 
got  these — these  relics  —  I  was  de- 
termined to  give  them  to  the  first 
church  bazaar  that  came  along. 

"Have  more  tea,  darling!  But  Don 
is  so  sentimental,  Helen.  He  insisted 
we  keep  them.  It  is  the  only  thing  he 
has  really  been  forceful  about  in  the 
years  of  our  marriage.  Sugar  ?  Lemon  ? 

"Even  in  raising  young  Bobby,  I 
know  there  have  been  times  when  we 
haven't  quite  agreed,  but  he's  always 
left  it  up  to  my  judgment. 

"In  school?  Bobby  is  doing  very 
well.  He's  in  the  sixth  grade  and  Sister 
Robertine  says  he  is  far  ahead  of  his 
grade  —  a  little  quiet  perhaps,  but  I 
think  that  will  pass.  Sisters  says  he 
should  get  out  more,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  anything  that  would  hurt  his 
studies. 

"You  know,  Helen,  I'm  not  like 
some  mothers  who  are  just  satisfied 
if  the  child  passes.  I  know  Bobby  has 
the  ability,  and  I  want  him  to  know  I 
expect  better  things  from  him. 

"Oh  I  know  what  you're  going  to 
say  ■ —  that  children  arc  not  small 
adults.  But  Bobby's  case  can  contradict 
that.  We  have  always  treated  him  as  an 
adult  and  he's  always  responded  fav- 
orably —  no  fairy  stories  —  no  lies 
about  Santa  Claus.  Oh  he  got  presents, 
but  we  never  built  up  any  fantasy 
about  them. 

"The  only  time  we  had  any  real 
test  of  our  system  was  when  he  was 
about  four.  He  had  been  asking  for  a 


baby  brother  and  we  said,  "we  were 
afraid  not.'  Then  he  asked  for  a  baby 
sister.  I  finally  told  him  he  would 
never  have  a  baby  sister  or  brother  be- 
cause mommy  and  daddy  hadn't 
planned  on  anyone  else  but  him.  Well! 
we  thought  that  was  finished  when  he 
began  to  speak  of  Doolittle.  When 
Don  or  I  asked  who  Doolittle  was, 
he  said,  "Oh,  you  can't  see  him'. 

"We  ate  with  Doolittle.  We  took 
our  bath  with  Doolittle.  Don  and  I 
had  to  keep  still  while  Doolittle  spoke, 
until  finally  I  was  at  such  an  ebb  that 
my  nerves  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer. 
I  told  Bobby  it  had  to  stop,  especially 
when  he  wouldn't  go  into  the  dark 
without  Doolittle. 

"Oh  yes,  we  had  a  few  crying 
spells,  but  when  I  said  I  didn't  want 
to  see  another  tear,  we  had  no  more 
trouble.  It's  as  I  say,  Helen,  if  you 
show  a  child  at  an  early  age  what  is 
expected  of  him,  he  will  respond. 

"Yes,  the  time  really  passes.  I  told 
Don  that  now  that  Bobby's  twelve  we 
will  have  to  get  rid  of  all  those  old 
baby  toys.  It  really  is  late.  Oh,  but 
wait  a  moment,  Bobby  will  be  in  from 
school.  The  first  bus  is  never  later 
than  four-thirty  and  he's  always  on  it. 

"There's  the  front  door!  That  you, 
Bobby?  Come  in  and  meet  Mommy's 
friend,  Helen.  That's  the  boy  — 
Here's  my  big  man.  Bobby,  your  collar 
is  dirty.  You  know  how  it  distresses 
me  when  you  insist  on  being  sloppy. 
Mommy  doesn't  expect  that  of  you. 
Suppose  you  go  up  and  change  your 
clothes,  but  first  tell  Helen  how  sorry 
you   are   for   appearing  .so  disorderly. 

(Continued  on  Pago  44) 


•   Don't  Fall  for  Pseudo-Liberalism! 

The  sincere,  gray-faced  man  with  the  straightforward  way  of  speaking  sat 
down.  Three  hundred  international  relations-minded  students  from  colleges  in 
all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  A.  clapped  enthusiastically.  Alan  Barth,  an  editor  on  the 
staff  of  The  Washington  Post,  had  given  a  stirring  address  on  "our  inalienable 
rights  descending  from  Almighty  God."  Free  speech  and  the  freedom  of  the 
intellect  to  adhere  to  its  convictions,  he  had  emphasized,  constitute  two  of  the 
fundamental  rights  on  which  our  democratic  way  of  life  depends.  Loyalty  to  this 
tradition  has  magnetized  American  allegiance  so  that  no  other  political  theory 
can  ever  seduce  it.  Americans,  he  had  said,  are  presently  their  own  real  enemy. 
Under  guise  of  defending  their  basic  freedoms  they  resort  to  dictatorial  methods, 
such  as  forced  loyalty  oaths,  mandatory  registrations,  congressional  grilling,  and 
exportation  or  exclusion  of  politically  suspect  aliens.  Motivated  by  a  pervasive 
panic  they  take  action  that  weakens  the  inner  strength  of  their  free  society.  In 
their  efforts  to  rid  themselves  of  termites  they  destroy  the  foundations  of  free- 
dom's house. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  voice  of  twentieth  century  Liberalism  in  the  face  of 
a  dilemma  which  requires  that  we  safeguard  and  treasure  individual  liberty 
whilst  we  take  strong  measures  to  secure  the  common  good  against  the  insidious 
Communist  challenge.  College  students.  Catholic  ones  not  excepted,  are  inclined 
to  bend  over  backwards  to  be  "liberal  minded."  And  when  such  "lofty"  ideas 
as  those  expressed  by  the  speaker  at  the  Princeton  meeting  are  voiced  in  a  dis- 
arming, straight-from-the-shoulder  manner,  students  prove  an  extremely  recep- 
tive audience,  applauding  loudly  without  bothering  to  examine  the  premises  or 
logical  consequences  of  such  doctrines. 

Yet,  recent  exposures  of  treason  and  disloyalty  make  it  evident  that  not 
all  Americans  are  inseparably  attached  to  our  free  way  of  life.  Betrayed  by 
misguided  idealism  or  led  astray  by  Communist  promises,  some  citizens  claim 
American  freedoms  only  to  utilize  them  for  the  Nation's  destruction.  This 
must  be  prevented. 

Inept,  bungling,  and  subject  to  correction  in  methods  we  may  be,  but 
at  least  we  are  not  supinely  allowing  the  enemy  within  our  gates  to  drug  us 
with  poison  propaganda  in  preparation  for  a  political  coup  d'etat.  We  have  a, 
right  and  a  duty  to  bear  down  on  treason,  espionage,  and  sedition  in  this  fight  I 
for  national  ideals.  Other  nations  have  taught  us  the  folly  of  allowing  Com- 
munism to  undermine  our  national  security  which  is  the  sine  qua  nan  of  our 
civil  freedom.  If  the  Communists  are  permitted  by  "liberal-minded"  Americans, 
like  The  Washington  Post  spokesman,  to  build  up  their  forces  from  within  the 
country,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  finish  the  job  from  without.  And  we  won't 
have  a  chance  to  state  our  preferences.  Czechoslovakia  learned  to  its  sorrow  that 
the  "direct  action"  used  by  communists  quickly  supplanted  Democracy. 

Let  us,  by  all  means,  preserve  freedom  under  law,  but  let  us  also  pray 
for  light  to  distinguish  true  from  spurious  freedom.  Legally,  this  is  no  easy  thing 
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since  the  Constitution,  like  Scripture,  may  be  used  to  the  devil's  own  purposes. 
But,  legal  discernment  is  made  somewhat  easier  where  there  is  universal  accept- 
ance of  the  basic  moral  principle  that  for  every  right  there  is  a  corresponding 
duty.  Democracy,  as  the  Pope  has  said,  makes  high  demands  on  the  moral 
maturity  of  the  individual  citizen.  When  the  significant  number  of  Americans 
who  now  guide  their  lives  by  it,  learn  to  reject  pragmatism  in  favor  of  the 
absolute  values  and  sanctions  rooted  in  Eternal  Law,  then  will  America  begin 
to  be  secure  against  the  enemy. 


•   "Varieties  of  Workings" 

We  have  read  with  much  amusement  comments  concerning  Catholic  college 
students  in  secular  magazines  that,  presumably,  there  could  be  little  difference  of 
opinion  among  us  since  we  are  united  in  a  rigid  dogmatic  bond  that  restricts 
forever  all  freedom  of  discussion.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
We  have  been  given  a  body  of  doctrine,  but  the  present  and  practical  application 
of  that  doctrine  in  everyday  life  demands  almost  constant  revision  and  discussion. 

In  our  Catholic  magazines,  for  example,  differences  of  opinion  are  likely 
to  become  quite  heated  and  quite  sharp,  in  spite  of  the  common  ground  of  the 
Faith.  The  favorite  battleground  for  controversy  at  the  moment  seems  to  be  the 
problem  of  the  social  and  economic  order.  In  the  April  1951  issue  of  the 
Paulist  Fathers'  bijorniation,  hitegrity  was  scolded  for  its  denunciation  of 
advertising  as  being  essentially  bad,  by  Roma  Rudd  Turkel,  a  Catholic  writer 
of  ad  copy,  who  said  the  purpose  of  advertising  was  to  inform,  not  to  corrupt. 
Gretta  Palmer  deplored  the  efforts  of  "leftist  and  liberal  Catholic  publications" 
to  change  the  social  order,  in  her  column,  "Top  of  My  Mind,"  in  the  Catholic 
Neus  of  January  20,  1931.  She  was  taken  to  task  for  this  by  Ed  Willock  in  b/.f 
article,  "Reform  and  Conversion,"  in  the  April  1951  issue  of  bitegrily.  Do  these 
arguments  approximate  Lucille  Hasley's  critique  of  the  farcical  .spectacle  of  all 
wrangling  Catholic  Actionists  in  her  essay,  "Here  We  Go  Round  The  Mulberry 
Bush".^  Are  they  an  indication  of  the  disunity  of  the  laity,  or  a  sinister  schism 
of  some  sort.'' 

As  St.  Paul  usually  put  it,  "By  no  means";  rather,  the  challenging  of 
applications  and  ideas  should  lead  to  a  deeper  study  of  those  ideas,  perhaps 
a  re-arranging  of  them,  or  an  arrival  at  truths  which  we  have  cither  overlooked 
or  not  understood  clearly.  And,  lest  we  be  tempted  to  press  our  own  solutions 
indiscriminiately  upon  everyone,  we  may  well  recall  Paul's  words  to  the 
Corinthians: 

Soil',  there  are  varieties  oj  f^/jtf,  hut  the  same  Spirit: 
And  there  are  varieties  oj  ministries,  but  the  same  Lord; 
And  there  are  varieties  of  uorJ^ii/gs,  hut  the  same  Cod, 
Who  iiorks  all  things  in  all. 
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Betty  Allen  learns  the  true  meaning  of  prayer 
in   this   short   story   by   Sally   Harmon. 


ALL  SHALL  BE  WELL 


It  was  dim  and  cool  in  the  caver- 
nous convent  parlor  of  the  Stella 
Maris  Retreat  House.  Betty  Allen  sat 
in  one  of  the  stiff  chairs  that  lined 
the  long  sides  of  the  room.  She  stared 
idly  at  the  film  of  dust  on  her  shoes 
from  the  hot  city  pavements,  at  her 
suitcase,  at  the  rays  of  sunlight  turn- 
ing blue  in  the  twilight.  She  felt  un- 
usually jittery  and  impatient  ...  it 
always  took  so  lo?ig  to  locate  Mother 
Celeste,  she  thought.  I  wish  I  hadn't 
come.  I'm  too  tired  right  now.  The 
whole  thing's  bound  to  be  a  wash- 
out.  .   .  . 

"Ah,  there  you  are,  Betty!" 

It  was  Mother  Celeste.  Her  tiny  fig- 
ure advanced  rapidly,  blue  veil  billow- 
ing behind  her,  as  she  came  to  Betty 
and  took  her  hand  in  an  affectionate 
grasp.  "Come  upstairs  right  away.  I'll 
show  you  your  room,  and  you  can  rest 
for  a  while,"  she  continued  after  Betty 
answered  the  greeting.  On  the  way 
up  the  front  stairs,  she  paused  and 
produced  a  large,  crumpled  handker- 
chief from  some  hidden  pocket  in  the 
white  habit.  "Dear  me,  I'm  sure  I 
wouldn't  have  been  surprised  to  hear 
that  you'd  called  up  and  cancelled 
your  appointment,"  she  said  to  Betty, 
as  she  passed  the  handkerchief  over 
the  small  area  of  her  forehead  not 
covered  by  the  square  bandeau.  "This 
heat  is  terrible." 

They  went  down  a  few  steps  at  the 
end   of   a  corridor   on   the   first  floor. 


turned  a  corner,  and  then  came  to  a 
small,  narrow  room.  It  was  at  the  back 
of  the  Retreat  House,  and  overlooked 
a  number  of  brownish  corrugated 
roofs.  There  was  a  bed  (it  looked 
suspiciously  lumpy),  a  bureau,  a  desk 
and  two  chairs.  Betty  put  her  suitcase 
down  next  the  bureau. 

"Here's  the  time  schedule  I'd  like 
you  to  follow,"  Mother  Celeste  said, 
as  they  both  sat  down  on  the  chairs 
near  the  desk.  "The  beginning  Igna- 
tian  meditation.  .  .  ." 

Betty  listened  gravely,  conscientious- 
ly trying  to  follow  what  was  required 
on  the  first  Ignatian  meditation.  It 
sounded  awfully  brain-wracking  .  .  . 
and  she  did  not  feel  like  undertaking 
any  mental  activity,  not  right  then. 

"Well,  now.  If  you've  got  that  .  .  . 
fine.  How's  the  Discussion  Club  com- 
ing along?" 

Betty  told  her  the  Parish  discussion 
club  was  fine,  and  she  was  having  no 
troubles  with  its  chairmanship. 

"Good!"  Mother  Celeste  nodded  ap- 
provingly. Then  she  smiled,  with  a 
carefully-controlled  look  of  impish 
curiosity  on  her  face,  and  added,  "Does 
David  still  think  it's  all  a  lot  of  non- 
sense?" 

"Yes."  Betty  tried  to  join  her  joking 
mood,  but  not  too  successfully.  "He 
keeps  telling  me  Catholic  Action  is 
just  a  phase  everyone  goes  through, 
and  I'm  still  in  it." 


P  "Ah,  yes.  He  is  teasing  you,  you 
know."  Mother  Celeste  said  with  her 
humorous,  dry  little  smile,  and  she 
looked  at  Betty  keenly  from  the  cor- 
ner of  her  very  blue  eyes:  "He's  a 
good  boy,  I  can  tell,  but  you  mustn't 
take  everything  he  says  too  seriously. 
We  lose  so  much  by  being  too  serious 
about  small  things.  .  .  ." 

Later,  after  Mother  Celeste  made 
her  usual  swift,  silent  departure,  Betty 
packed  away  her  few  clothes  into  the 
bureau  drawers  and  the  closet.  The  air 
was  dusty  and  choked  her  breathing, 
so  she  tried  to  rest  on  the  bed  before 
going  down  to  the  Convent  chapel  for 
the  first  Ignatian  A.editation.  It  was 
no  use,  the  bed  was  even  harder  and 
more  uncomfortable  than  the  chair 
downstairs  in  the  parlor,  and  the  pil- 
lows were  the  puffy,  enveloping  kind 
that  let  her  head  sink  to  the  mattress 
and  then  pushed  up  around  her  throat 
til  she  felt  smothered.  She  sat  in  the 
leather  chair  near  the  window,  waiting 
for  the  eight  o'clock  bell  to  ring,  and 
felt  that  strange,  deathly-quiet  melan- 
cholia that  always  overtook  her  when 
she  was  left  alone  for  the  night  in 
an  unfamiliar  room.  Why  did  I  ever 
decide  on  a  private  retreat?  she  asked 
herself  repeatedly.  I  feel  so  lonesome. 
If  only  there  were  some  other  people 
around.  It  was  odd  that  she  should 
feel  that  way.  Usually,  she  liked  being 
alone.  Well,  it  was  only  for  two  days. 

The  Ignation  meditation  dutifully 
gone  through  down  in  the  chapel, 
Betty  came  back  upstairs  and  got  ready 
for  bed  in  the  dry  little  room.  She 
put  her  hair  up  to  get  it  out  of  the 
way  for  the  night  ...  it  had  hung  in 
heavy,  irritating  clumps  around  her 
neck  and  shoulders  all  day  and  she 
was  glad  to  pin  it  out  of  her  way, 
though  her  arms  felt  tired  and  heavy 
when  she  finished.  She  said  her  pray- 
ers and  went  to  bed. 


Sleep  was  slow  in  coming.  After 
she  got  used  to  the  physical  discom- 
fort, the  mental  labyrinths  had  to  be 
crossed  before  she  reached  unconscious- 
ness .  .  .  the  repetitions  of  the  various 
incidents  on  the  subway  ride  to  the 
Retreat  House,  vague  pictures  of  the 
first  retreat  she'd  made,  two  years  ago, 
with  her  College  class  .  .  .  meeting 
Mother  Celeste  ...  it  had  been  an 
April  week-end,  and  it  had  been  so 
cool  ...  it  was  so  easy  to  be  vigorous 
and  enthusiastic  when  it  was  cool  .  .  . 
she  felt  so  .  .  .  dry  .  .  .  and  not  much 
use  .  .  .  she  felt  nothing.  .  .  . 

II 

She  was  walking  down  a  road — the 
air  about  her  heavy  with  the  flavor  of 
v/arm  rich  baked  summer  earth.  Trees 
laced  their  branches  in  interminable, 
shifting  networks  and  sent  little  rib- 
bons of  coolness  down  to  her.  Her 
heart  thumped  insanely  with  an  ob- 
scure joy  she  could  hardly  name.  She 
was  a  child  again,  thrusting  out  her 
hand  eagerly  to  a  clump  of  grasses  and 
ferns  by  the  wayside;  the  loveliness 
made  her  ache.  Did  it  taste  good,  too.-* 
She  picked  up  an  iris  and  began  to 
eat  it.  It  gnawed  and  burned  bitterly 
on  her  tongue.  Shuddering,  she  spat 
it  out. 

A  small  figure  approached  slowly 
through  the  tall  ferns  —  it  was  David 
at  thirteen,  toeing-in  slightly,  with  a 
large  cake-box  in  his  hand.  His  eyes 
were  big  and  dark  and  wide  with  en- 
joyment of  the  cool  summer  day  and 
the  promised  laughter  of  the  afternoon. 
They  regarded  the  subtle  mystery  of 
each  other's  personality  with  shy  re- 
spect. Then  they  were  older,  sitting 
on  the  bleached  gray  wharf  at  the 
Lake,  and  the  mystery  was  clearly 
visible  —  a  kind  of  shimmering  light 
that  played  like  a  baby-spot  over  their 
heads,  their  faces,  their  eyes,  as  they 
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stated  silently  at  the  ripples  of  sun- 
light on  the  clear  lake  water.  He 
turned  to  her  solemnly  with  the  cake- 
box  and  gave  it  to  her.  It  opened  by 
itself  and  yellow  flowers  spilled  out. 

"Jonquils,"    she   said. 

"No.  Daffodillies,"  he  said  child- 
ishly. 

Annoyed  by  the  deliberate  mispro- 
nunciation, she  lifted  one  of  the  flow- 
ers up  in  mock  anger.  She  saw,  to  her 
horror,  that  it  had  turned  into  a  heavy 
croquet  mallet  and  descended  on  his 
head  with  a  sickening  thud.  He  turned 
a  dull  red  color,  and  gazed  at  her 
reproachfully  as  his  face  sank  out  of 
sight   into   the   now-dark   lake   water. 

Her  heart  began  to  beat  rapidly, 
with  fright;  she  was  part  of  the  drum 
section  of  a  large  theatre  orchestra. 
It  was  thick  and  heavy  with  smoke 
and  the  heat  of  the  footlights.  A  man 
came  running  out  on  the  stage  with 
a  bowler  hat  pulled  down  over  his 
ears.  "Isn't  he  a  scream,"  people 
shouted,  as  he  did  a  double  waltz  clog 
and  a  front-over,  still  clutching  his 
hat  down  around  his  ears.  She  ran  out 
on  the  stage,  blinking  in  the  glare  of 
the  intense  footlights,  and  tried  to 
raise  the  bowler  hat  from  the  man's 
head.  "David!  David!"  she  implored 
theatrically,  "Throw  it  away.  You  look 
so  silly."  A  slit  in  the  hat  popped 
open,  and  unfamiliar  eyes  stared  at 
her.  "Lady,  you're  ruining  my  act,"  his 
voice  hissed  venemously,  "Can't  any- 
body have  any  freedom  around  here? 
Whatsa  matter?  Against  amusement?" 

The  man  in  the  bowler  hat  now 
had  a  very  large  book  in  his  hand. 
"What  does  that  come  under?"'  he 
said  in  an  undertone,  "Jansenism, 
Manicheeism,  Pelagianism  .  .  .  young 
lady,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed.  Look 
at  yourself.  .  .  ."  But  he  wasn't  looking 
at  her;  rather,  he  and  the  audience 
were  looking  avidly  at  a  thin  stream 
of    bluish    smoke    that    writhed    and 


slithered  about  the  stage  'til  it  formed 
a  ghastly  outline  of  the  human  face. 
She  stared  in  shivering  fascination  at 
the  outlined  mouth  which  moved  in- 
dependently of  the  rest  of  the  face. 
It  sang  in  a  sepulchral,  torchy  manner: 

"I  ain't  got  no  body 

And  nobody  cares  for  me." 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
cried.  "I  never  said  it.  /  never  said 
that,"  she  said.  Why  wouldn't  they 
listen?  She  wanted  to  get  back  to  the 
grass  and  the  lake  .  .  .  where  were 
they,  anyway?  She  was  running  down 
a  road,  but  it  had  stubble  heaps  and 
tin  cans,  not  grass.  But  there  was  a 
wall  up  ahead,  a  fieldstone  wall.  The 
lake  was  on  the  other  side,  she  knew, 
she  was  quite  sure.  But  then,  the  lake 
was  gone.  It  was  a  graveyard  ...  it 
had  nice  grass  but  no  water.  Sud- 
denly she  was  tired.  She  fell  forward, 
head  down  in  the  earth.  She  knew, 
without  moving,  that  David  or  some- 
body was  calling  -to  her  from  the 
barred  gate  of  the  wall,  but  she  could- 
n't answer.  She  strained  every  muscle 
to  respond,  but  nothing  came.  She 
just  lay  there,  in  utter  desolation,  won- 
dering if  there  was  anything  left  to 
want.  .  .  . 

Ill 

She  woke  up,  and  wondered  where 
she  was.  Recollection  came  slowly,  but 
clearly.  The  dream  left  her  depressed 
and  dull.  Not  a  whisper  of  wind 
stirred  the  faded  white  lace  curtains 
that  Mother  Celeste  had  pinned  back 
last  night,  in  a  faint  hope  of  increasing 
the  air  ventilation.  She  got  up  and 
looked  out  the  window,  over  the  cor- 
rugated roofs;  they  were  uninspiring. 
She  tried  to  move  her  tired  arms  and 
legs;  they  were  stiff  from  tension.  She 
felt  lightheaded,  too,  but  intensely 
awake  at  the  same  time.  Someone's  feet 
thudded  across  the  floor  of  the  room 
above.  Another  anonymous  private  re- 
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treatant,  she  thought,  and  felt  a  little 
less  alone. 

Her  mouth  was  dry,  her  lips  cracked; 
she  felt  as  though  the  sunless  heat  of 
the  long  night  past  had  dried  out 
every  remnant  of  moisture  in  her  — 
except  her  forehead.  That  was  damp 
and  perpetually  covered  with  perspira- 
tion, no  matter  how  many  times  she 
tried  to  dry  it  with  a  handkerchief. 
She  looked  around  for  the  washcloth 
in  the  little  closet  of  a  washroom  next 
to  her  room.  She  was  grateful  for  the 
cold  rough  splash  of  water  on  her 
face;  it  wouldn't  do  if  she  got  sleepy 
during  Mass;  it  was  so  hard  to  raise 
your  head  and  eyelids,  she  thought, 
after  the  three  "Domine"  bells,  if  you 
got  sleepy. 

She. went  down  to  the  chapel.  The 
seats  in  the  church  were  hollowed 
with  use  .  .  .  you  conform  to  their 
contours  or  else!  she  thought  grimly. 
Her  back  ached,  and  her  feet  were 
cramped  unbearably  against  the  still- 
unfolded  foot-rest  in  the  pew  behind. 
She  picked  up  a  missal,  and  began  to 
read  one  of  the  psalms  for  Com- 
munion: 

"O  God,  thou  art  my  God:  earnestly 
I  seek  thee,  my  soul  thirsts  for  thee, 
my  flesh  longs  for  thee  like  a  dry  and 
parched  land  without  water.  .  .  ." 

Her  eyes  stayed  on  the  last  line  .  .  . 
like  a  dry  and  parched  land  without 
water  .  .  .  well,  she  knew  exactly  how 
that  felt.  The  words  seemed  particu- 
larly apt.  Like  a  dry  and  parched  laud 
without  water.  .  .  . 

The  infinitestimal  suggestion  of  a 
whisper,  a  soundless  rustle,  made  her 
open  her  eyes.  She  saw  a  file  of  shapes, 
shrouding  their  colorful  blue  scapulars 
under  snow-white  choir  veils,  enter  the 
Enclosure  of  the  chapel;  two  by  two, 
they  noiselessly  bowed  to  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  went  to  their  places  in  the 
stalls  facing  the  altar.  They  were  the 


convent's  contemplatives.  I  wonder 
which  one  is  Mother  Celeste,  she 
thought;  but  it  was  no  use;  they  were 
all  completely  anonymous.  Strange  to 
think  of  Mother  Celeste,  with  her  ir- 
ridescent  humor  and  her  challenging 
mind,  a  nonentity  lost  in  the  sea  of 
white  veils ! 

It  was  hot  during  Mass;  there  was 
a  fan  on  the  side  of  the  altar  that  sent 
out  little  buzzes  of  noise  as  it  swung 
its  breeze  from  the  perspiring  priest 
to  the  nuns  in  back  of  him.  He  was 
quite  young,  the  priest,  and  did  all  his 
ritual  gestures  with  an  earnest  in- 
tensity. 

At  Communion  time,  one  of  the  lay 
Sisters  let  down  part  of  the  Enclosure 
ironwork,  and  that  was  where  Betty 
and  a  few  other  private  retreatants  re- 
ceived Communion.  It  was  difficult  for 
her  to  concentrate  on  a  proper  thanks- 
giving afterwards.  She  was  indescri- 
bably tired,  and  felt  dreadful.  Like  a 
dry  and  parched  laud  without  ivater 
.  .  .  she  couldn't  seem  to  get  that 
phrase  out  of  her  mind.  To  be  so  tire- 
some and  "unrecollected"  on  a  re- 
treat! And  a  private  one,  too,  with  no 
one  to  distract.  You  might,  she  told 
her  self  firmly,  dredge  up  a  little 
fervor  for  the  occasion !  But  none 
came.  So  she  got  up  and,  after  bow- 
ing respectfully  on  both  knees  to  the 
Host  exposed  now  on  the  altar  in  a 
Monstrance,  she  went  into  the  Refec- 
tory for  breakfast.  There  were  two 
other  girls  on  private  retreat;  conver- 
sation was  non-existent  —  only  the 
clink-chink  sounds  of  the  spoons  on 
the  china  and  the  crackling  of  bread- 
roll  crusts.  The  three  girls  smiled 
shyly  at  each  other,  hiding  behind 
their  individaul  wall  of  silence,  making 
no  impression  on  each  other.  Betty 
wondered  if  they  were  as  hot  as  she 
was.  They  looked  cjuite  as  t.ilin  and 
cool  as  the  lovely  pitcher  of  iced  grape- 
fruit juice  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 
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After  breakfast,  Betty  went  up  to 
her  room,  and  found  Mother  Celeste 
there.  She  looked  searchingly  at  Betty: 

"You  look  tired,"  she  said.  "Sit 
down  for  a  moment."  She  sat  down 
herself,  and,  after  carefully  arranging 
the  blue  scapular  and  veil  in  comfort- 
able folds,  she  continued:  "Shall  we 
consider  what  you  thought  about  last 
night?  Did  you  get  much  out  of  it?" 

Betty  told  her  she  hadn't.  She  felt 
quite  upset. 

"I  can't  concentrate.  Everything 
seems  to  lag.  I'm  just  reading  some- 
one else's  words,  not  mine.  I  say  them, 
but  I  don't  really  mean  them." 

'"'Well,  well."  Mother  Celeste 
pushed  the  veil  back  impatiently,  and 
clasped  her  hands  in  her  lap  as  she 
leaned  forward.  "Don't  let  that  alarm 
you.  It  happenes  to  everyone.  Now  is 
when  you  begin  to  pray  with  your 
will,  not  somebody  else's  words." 

Betty  tried  to  understand.  "But  it's 
so  hard  to  go  on  and  on,  feeling  like 
a  terrible  hypocrite  the  whole  time." 

"If  you  irill  it,  it  doesn't  matter 
how  you  feel."  She  used  her  favorite 
symbol,  the  diathermy  machine,  to  ex- 
press what  she  meant  to  Betty.  "You 
don't  see  the  rays,  but  they're  working. 
An  imperfect  analogy,  but  you  do 
understand  what  I  mean,"  she  said 
anxiously. 

Later,  she  said,  "I  tell  you  what  you 
might  do,  Betty.  Get  an  hour's  rest 
before  you  go  down  to  chapel,  and 
make  the  rest  of  the  meditation  there. 
Make  it  all  the  way  through,  no  matter 
how  you  feel  .  .  .  unless  one  idea  really 
interests  you.  Will  you?" 

Betty  agreed,  and  Mother  Celeste 
got  up,  pulled  a  little  watch  out  of 
the  hidden   pocket,  and  examined  it. 

"Half-past  nine!  I  have  Ofifice,"  she 
said,  and,  smiling,  left  the  room.  Betty 
tried  to  rest,  but  didn't  accomplish 
much  in  the  way  of  repose.  An  hour 
later,    she    went   down    to    the    chapel 


again.  Two  of  the  Choir  nuns  were  in 
the  Enclosure,  motionless  as  they  knelt 
on  prie-dieus  in  front  of  the  altar. 
They  seemed   to  be  hardly  breathing. 

She  sat  down  on  one  of  the  hard 
hollows  in  the  pews,  and  took  up  the 
Ignatian  meditation  again.  It  was  a 
losing  battle;  her  attention  became 
focused  on  the  fluctuating  lights  of  the 
tapering  candles  lit  by  the  passers-by 
who  dropped  in  for  a  "visit";  she 
listened  distractedly  to  the  noise  of  the 
swinging  entrance  doors,  the  blasts  of 
trathc  sound  let  in  by  each  swing,  the 
click  and  echo  of  women's  heels  on 
the  mosaic  tiled  floor.  Stop  meander- 
ing, she  told  herself.  Think.  But  all 
she  could  think  of  were  the  words  of 
the  psalm: 

O  God,  thou  art  my  God! 

Earnestly  I  seek  thee, 
My  soul  thirsts  for  thee, 

My  flesh  longs  for  thee 
Like  a  dry  and  parched  land 

Without  Water, 
So  I  look  for  thee  in  the  sanctuary,- 

To  see  thy  power  and  thy  glory. 

She  looked  up,  and,  suddenly,  felt 
drawn  to  the  Presence  there  in  the 
strangest  way;  drawn  into  new  areas 
of  darkness,  shadowy  depths  of  a 
world  she  didn't  understand.  It  was 
an  agony  of  suspension  that  hinged 
solely  on  her  recognition  of  this  pow- 
er, this  beauty,  as  being  true,  and  her 
feelings  of  dull  despair  an  illusion 
to  hide  this  dazzling  reality  from  her. 
She  felt  irresistibly  impelled  to  agree, 
and  yet,  she  felt  afraid  to  give  in. 
Her  breath  tightened  and  she  was 
tense,  struggling  — 

Then,  without  knowing  how,  or 
why,  she  relaxed.  She  breathed  deeply. 
She  was  still  Betty.  But,  yet  more  .  .  . 
she  hadn't  lost  herself,  but  she  was 
surrounded  in  what  seemed  to  be  a 
sea  of  happiness.  She  floated  supinely 
in  it,  yet  it  was  not  a  physical  ex- 
hilaration. A  new  warmth,  a  new 
awareness    flooded    her    whole    being. 
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She  saw  the  whole  sum  total  of  every 
happy  moment  in  the  past  stream  back 
to  its  source,  be  collected  up  in  the 
unified  force  of  Love,  Wisdom  and 
Power.  And  in  this  force  was  the  lov- 
ing, intense  scrutiny  of  three  persons 
.  .  .  later  she  tried  to  analyze  how 
there  could  be  such  a  distinction  of 
unity  and  persons,  but  then,  there 
was  no  mental  quibbling  .  .  .  she 
knew. 

Then,  just  as  swiftly,  the  intense- 
ness  of  the  experience  left  her,  and  she 
was  Betty  Allen  sitting  in  the  hot 
little  chapel  with  an  aching  back  and 
a  forehead  damp  with  perspiration. 
She  picked  up  the  Ignatian  meditation, 
and  went  back  over  it;  she  had  no 
trouble  concentrating  now. 


Later,  she  walked  back  through  the 
dim  corridor  to  her  room  for  the  final 
evening's  rest.  It  was  familiar,  almost 
loved,  to  her  now.  She  walked  over 
to  the  window  and  looked  at  the  once- 
hated  tin  corrugated  roofs  with  an  al- 
most ontological  rapture.  And  sud- 
denly, the  air  was  filled  with  a  cool 
breeze.  She  watched  little  spatters  of 
rain  fall  on  the  sill  of  the  window. 
The  spatters  widened  into  pools,  and 
a  downpour  came  on.  She  knew  that 
tonight,  she  would  not  toss  for  hours 
in  tortured  hotness.  She  would  sleep 
the  sleep  of  the  blessed,  and, 

All  shall  be  well 

And  all  inaiuier  of  things  shall  be 
well. 


He  will  come  today 

And  say: 

"What  happened  to  your  hair?    Good  Lord! 

you  look  like  a  witch!'' 

Which 

Is  qiiite  true. 

I   do. 

But  — 

(Not  that   I   want   flattery,   you   understand) 

—  couldn't  he  hate  said 

It  was  windblown? 

SAI.I.^'    HARNfON    '"^1 
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It  was  born  in  Congo  Square,  New  Orleans.  You  can  hear  It  today  in  such 
fannous  places  as  Cafe  Society.  Elyse  Deublein  presents  the  history  of 
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Buddy  Bolden  locked  up  the  barber 
shop  later  than  usual  this  night.  He 
didn't  have  time  for  supper,  but  rushed 
right  to  the  cellar  cafe  where  the  boys 
would  be  waiting  for  him  and  his 
cornet.  "I  hate  to  see  .  .  .  that  eve- 
ning sun  go  down  ..."  —  strains 
of  the  St.  Louis  Blues  drifted  on  the 
heavy  August  air  as  he  approached. 
His  heart  beat  faster  —  soon  he'd  be 
in  there  too,  playing  his  cornet  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  blues. 

The  jazz  we  hear  today  in  the 
original  dixieland  style  of  Doc  Evans 
or  the  modern  experimentation  of  Stan 
Kenton  was  popularized  by  just  such 
men  as  Buddy  Bolden,  who  originated 
one  of  the  first  jazz  groups  in  New 
Orleans  at  the  turn  of  the  twentieth 
century.  As  a  new  idiom  of  folk  music, 
jazz  is  one  of  the  few  original  Amer- 
ican contributions  to  music.  To  under- 
stand the  significance  of  this  state- 
ment it  would  be  profitable  to  sketch 
in  the  development  of  jazz. 

African  slaves  brought  to  America 
had  an  instinctive,  native  rhythm  which 
was  allowed  to  mature  in  the  South 
under  comparatively  mild  restrictions. 
I  say  comparatively  because  the  Puritan 
influence  throughout  New  England 
completely  stifled  any  attempt  at  free, 
emotional  expression.  Inventiveness 
and  memory  filled  in  the  gaps  left  by 
their  lack  of  formal  musical  training. 
Primitive  drums,  crudely  constructed, 
set  the  rhythm  while  makeshift  banjos 


and  wind  instruments  improvised  on 
anything  from  native  spirituals  to 
French  quadrilles. 

After  their  emancipation,  Congo 
Square  became  the  center  of  negro  life 
in  New  Orleans.  Here  they  gathered 
after  their  days  work  to  sing  and 
dance.  Gradually,  men  like  Buddy 
Bolden  formed  small  groups  to  play 
at  street  dances  or  wherever  people 
would  listen.  At  first,  these  groups 
were  restricted  to  slum  areas  where 
they  played  as  much  for  their  own 
entertainment  as  for  any  small  audi- 
ence they  might  attract.  But  as  their 
syncopated  rhythms  caught  fire.  New 
Orleans  began  to  pulsate  with  the 
Tiger  Rag,  Musbrat  Ratnble,  and  Loiv- 
doivn  Blues.  From  New  Orleans  jazz 
spread  on  the  Mississippi  River  boats 
to  Chicago,  then  to  New  York,  and 
finally  to  Europe. 

From  the  very  beginning,  jazz  was 
the  people's  music.  It  was  the  expres- 
sion of  their  natural  feelings  in  rhy- 
thm. Since  music  is  basically  this  ex- 
pression of  man's  natural  emotions,  the 
birth  of  jazz  cannot  be  considered  as 
a  conscious  revolt  against  musical  tra- 
dition, but  rather  as  a  new  school 
of  musical  expression.  Throughout 
Europe  a  new  trend  toward  impres- 
sionism was  developing  in  both  paint- 
ing and  literature.  It  was  an  effort  to 
express  the  feelings  of  the  painter  and 
the  consciousness  of  the  author.  Men 
were  struggling  to  get  below  the  sur- 
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face  of  reality  to  man's  thoughts  and 
sensations.  Through  an  impressionistic 
technique  they  were  able  to  do  this 
more  satisfactorily.  This  impressionistic 
trend  was  not  the  cause  of  jazz  as  a 
new  idiom  in  America,  however.  It 
merely  provided  an  opportune  moment 
for  its  development. 

Although  the  originators  of  jazz  had 
no  formal  musical  training,  they 
seemed  to  revolt  against  all  its  accepted 
principles  of  formal  composition.  Tra- 
ditionally a  musical  composition  is  the 
projection  of  the  composer's  genius. 
He  designates  the  kind  and  number  of 
instruments  to  be  used  and  exactly 
what  they  are  to  play.  His  expression 
of  beauty  is  through  his  composition. 
The  reverse  of  this  is  jazz,  that  is,  the 
expression  of  beauty  through  the  per- 
former. 

In  jazz  the  melody  is  always  sub- 
ordinate. It  is  offered  haphazardly,  first 
by  one  instrument,  then  another  and 
finally  completely  abandoned  to  the 
listener's  memory.  From  this  point  the 
melody  will  be  the  basis  for  general 
improvisation  in  the  orchestra.  The 
imaginative  power  of  the  musician  and 
the  scope  of  his  instrument  are  the 
only  limits  placed  on  his  variations. 
The  unique  quality  of  jazz  is  that  de- 
spite this  general  improvisation  the 
listener  retains  the  effect  of  melody 
throughout. 

Since  jazz  is  so  much  the  expres- 
sion of  the  musician,  certain  personali- 
ties naturally  became  the  driving  forces 
behind  its  development.  Bix  Beider- 
becke  is  among  the  greatest.  He  was 
self-taught  on  the  clarinet  and  famous 
for  his  theoretically  impossible  breath- 
ing methods.  Despite  this  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  a  great  musician. 
Eddie  Condon,  author  of  IFe  Called 
It  Music,  offers  his  Claritiet  Marmalade 
as  proof  of  this.  Besides  being  a  na- 
turally gifted  musician,  Bix  had  all 
the  admirable  characteristics  of  a  man 
who  could  shape  the  destiny  of  such 


a  new  movement.  He  was  a  self-suffi- 
cient artist,  one  who  remained  with 
a  group  only  as  long  as  their  aims 
coincided  with  his.  Eddie  Condon, 
who  worked  with  Bix  in  his  younger 
days,  also  praised  his  imperturbable 
good  nature.  Anytime  during  the  day 
or  night  Bix  could  be  induced  to  play 
the  piano  or  clarinet  for  hours  at  a 
stretch.  As  for  a  life  beyond  his  music, 
he  cared  for  none! 

Joe  King  Oliver,  another  great  per- 
sonality in  the  history  of  jazz,  orig- 
inated a  formula  for  collective  impro- 
visation which  gave  new  coherence  to 
what  was  really  ragtime  music.  (The 
term  jazz  was  only  coined  about  1915. 
Previous  to  this  "rag"  had  been  the 
term  used  to  describe  the  jagged  har- 
monies of  this  authentic  American  folk 
music.)  Through  King  Oliver,  the 
piano  and  drum  became  the  rhythm 
instruments,  which  left  the  remainder 
of  the  group  free  to  improvise  by  in- 
terplay with  and  against  their  basic 
beat. 

Jazz  had  now  developed  into  a  new 
idiom.  The  time  was  ripe  for  the  King 
of  jazz,  Louis  Armstrong.  As  a  boy, 
Louis  was  arrested  for  carrying  a  pistol 
and  subsequently  sent  to  a  reforma- 
tory where  he  learned  to  play  the 
bugle.  With  that  as  a  start  he  went 
on  to  play  the  clarinet,  form  his  own 
orchestra,  and  develop  a  pure  jazz 
style.  /  Aint  Got  Nobody,  Basin  Street 
Blues  and  St.  Louis  Blues  are  all  im- 
mortal examples  of  jazz  as  played  by 
Louis. 

If  Louis  Armstrong  is  considered 
as  the  epitome  of  pure  jazz,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  blues  and  dixieland  as 
variations  of   jazz.   Both  of   them  are 
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distinguished  by  their  beat.  Blues 
music  has  a  definite  four  beat  rhythm 
with  the  melody  usually  falling  into 
a  tweleve  beat  pattern.  This  gives  a 
slow,  syncopated  rhythm  not  easily 
mistaken.  Any  of  Bessie  Smith's  rec- 
ordings give  a  perfect  introduction  to 
real  blues  singing.  She  was  the  idol  of 
her  professional  and  non-professional 
listeners  alike.  Bix  Beiderbecke  and 
Eddie  Condon  often  spent  their  last 
penny  to  hear  her  sing. 

Dixieland,  the  second  important 
variation  of  pure  ja22,  is  the  white 
man's  version  of  jazz.  Its  two  beat 
rhythm  lacks  the  primitive  quality  of 
negro  jazz  but  substitutes  a  more  subtle 
polyphony.  Louis  Mitchell's  group 
originally  introduced  dixieland  music 
to  New  York  but  the  Original  Dixie- 
land Jazz  Band  popularized  it. 

The  story  of  that  group  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  jazz  tradition.  All  of  the 
players  were  boyhood  friends  from 
New  Orleans.  They  started  as  a  group 
at  night  after  work  with  makeshift 
instruments.  Almost  immediately  their 
style  caught  on,   and  they  abandoned 


their  jobs  to  try  New  York.  The  man- 
ager of  Roseland  heard  them  open  up 
on  Musky  at  Ramble  and  warned  them 
that  they  were  hired  to  play  dance 
music.  But  the  people  loved  it,  and 
that's  all  any  manager  worries  about. 
They  continued  as  a  remarkably  united 
group  through  the  six  years  of  their 
greatest  popularity.  It  was  only  their 
subsequent  decline  which  finally  split 
them  up.  Later  the  original  band  was 
revived,  but  they  had  lost  that  un- 
explainable  something  which  jazz  lis- 
teners will   never  forget. 

It  is  possible  to  enjoy  jazz  and  still 
remain  loyal  to  conventional,  classical 
favorites.  To  deny  this  is  to  mistake 
the  purpose  of  any  music.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  criticism  that  you 
must  consider  the  purpose  of  that 
which  is  being  criticized.  The  purpose 
of  jazz  is  the  free  expression  of  na- 
tural feelings.  If  you  listen  to  it  with 
this  in  mind  and  are  not  afraid  to  let 
yourself  enjoy  it,  the  appeal  of  jazz 
will  reach  you.  Classical  music  and 
jazz  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Rather, 
the  appreciation  of  one  will  augment 
the  appreciation  of  the  other. 
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Maureen   Flood  appraises 


i/vra  JLewis  -  Du^  CJwn  zViogenes ! 


\ 


In  Italy,  on  January  10,  1951,  an 
American  named  Sinclair  Lewis  died. 
Little  had  been  heard  from  Lewis,  the 
man,  for  a  number  of  years;  what  had 
been  heard  from  Lewis,  the  writer, 
such  novels  as  Cass  Tnuberlane  and 
Kiugsblood  RoyaL  did  much  to  lessen 
his  already  diminished  stature  as  an 
American  literary  figure.  Upon  his 
death  many  critics  summed  up  Lewis' 
life  with  one  damning  sentence  or  two, 
as  if  admiration  for  his  writing  were 
an  adolescent  phase  through  which 
Americans  had  passed  before  they 
gradually  learned  enjoyment  of  more 
mature  literature.  As  far  as  most  of 
the  obituary  writers  seemed  to  be  con- 
cerned, Lewis'  works,  although  they 
had  gained  a  transient  fame,  are  dated 
and  have  no  permanent  place  in  the 
roster  of  great  American  novels. 

He  cannot  be  dismissed  so  simply. 
We  have  enjoyed  him  ourselves;  we 
have  read  and  admired  his  work.  It  is 
only  fair  to  see  if  there  is  anything 
of  lasting  value  in  it,  or  if  our  appre- 
ciation is  just  a  remnant  of  our  im- 
pressionable youth.  There  is  another, 
perhaps  a  more  important,  reason  for 
evaluating  Lewis'  novels.  They  have 
achieved  world  wide  fame.  He  was  the 
first  American  to  be  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  literature,  and  it  is  probable 
that  his  books  have  been  translated 
into  more  foreign  languages  than  any 
other  works  of  his  time.  The  result  of 
this  widespread  knowledge  and  adula- 


tion is  that  Europe,  for  many  years, 
pictured  America  as  he  had  presented 
it,  and  this  representation  of  the 
United  States  still  has  a  firm  hold  on 
the  Continent. 

What  can  we  look  for  which  would 
account  for  the  vitality  and  vividness 
of  Lewis'  picture  of  America?  Success 
in  writing  is  dependent  upon  two  fac- 
tors. Although  a  writer,  to  be  truly 
great  and  lasting,  must  be  both  a 
craftsman  and  a  philosopher,  those 
men  who  combine  such  genius  are  not 
plentiful;  when  any  writer  reaches 
near-perfection  in  either  field,  his  ac- 
complishment is  worth  recognition. 
As  a  technician  and  a  craftsman,  Lewis 
is  probably  unsurpassed.  The  object  in 
successful  writing  is  to  present  a  pic- 
ture of  men  and  of  life  as  the  author 
sees  it.  Often,  that  writing  which  gives 
us  the  most  real,  vivid  pictures  seems 
to  be  almost  effortless,  but  as  any 
budding  fiction  writer  knows,  getting 
the  smallest  touch  of  life  into  your 
work  is  a  stupendous  task.  Somehow, 
when  we  try  to  put  anything  of  the 
real  or  actual  on  paper,  its  vitality  dis- 
appears, the  words  lie  dormant.  Now 
think  of  Lewis'  writings.  There  isn't 
a  person,  place  or  thing  in  his  works 
which  we  haven't  seen  before,  lived 
with  and  (generally)  disapproved  of. 
The  more  we  read  of  Lewis,  the  more 
we  realize  that  we  stand  in  the  presence 
of  a  man  who  combined  a  natural  tal- 
ent  for   words  with   a  prodigious  ap- 
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petite  for  work  to  achieve  his  end. 
Lewis  did  extensive  research  for  all  his 
books,  both  in  examining  cities  and 
towns  for  his  backgrounds,  and  in  ob- 
serving thousands  of  people,  from  all 
walks  of  life,  for  his  characters. 

Just  take  a  look  at  some  of  his 
books  —  Main  Street,  Babbitt  and 
Dodsivorth,  a  trio  worthy  of  being 
linked  with  a  set  of  Hogarth  paintings. 
In  each  of  these  books  we  have  all  the 
characters  we  could  expect  or  wish  for 
in  the  settings  he  presents  to  us,  and 
each  is  drawn  exactly  to  life.  Lewis 
works  on  minor  characters  as  some 
writers  would  only  work  on  major 
ones.  Each  person  is  an  individual, 
though  there  be  but  one  line  of  de- 
scription about  him.  This  talent  of 
Lewis'  could  only  be  developed  by 
years  of  keen  observation  of  people, 
plus  an  inborn  facility  for  making  the 
idiom  of  every  speech  his  own.  Among 
those  minor  characters,  which  stand 
out  as  perfect  examples  of  Lewis'  abil- 
ity to  bring  all  types  of  men  to  life, 
are  the  small-town,  narrow-minded  in- 
habitants of  Gopher  Prairie,  the  equal- 
ly narrow-minded  go-getters  of  Zenith 
City,  and  the  boring,  and  bored,  ex- 
patriates whom  Dodsworth  meets  in 
Europe. 

These  minor  characters  are  works 
of  art;  it  is  when  he  comes  to  his 
major  characters  that  we  can  sense 
the  shallowness  of  his  philosophy  and 
the  essentially  narrow  materialsm  of 
the  man.  We  cannot  call  these  char- 
acter heroes,  for  the  title  "hero"  im- 
plies a  sort  of  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  character  and  his  creator. 
One  seldom,  if  ever,  finds  this  bond 
in  Lewis'  works  except  in  Arroivsmith, 
which  stands  in  a  class  by  itself.  He 
holds  his  chief  characters  up  to  scorn 
while  he  delineates  with  merciless  clar- 
ity their  foolishness,  ignorance  and 
ignobility.    Look   at   three   of   his   im- 


portant characters  —  Carol  Kennicott, 
Gideon  Plandish  and  George  Babbitt, 
and  see  how  they  reveal  Lewis'  limita- 
tions. Carol  Kennicott  has  great  ambi- 
tions, dreams  and  ideals;  she  marries 
a  doctor  and  moves  into  a  mid-West- 
ern town  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Her 
original  dream  of  a  cozy,  neat,  "wom- 
an's magazine"  village  is  quickly  dis- 
pelled by  the  decaying,  prosaic  and 
insensitive  town  that  confronts  her 
when  as  a  bride  she  steps  from  the 
train.  Young  and  full  of  hope  as  she 
is,  however,  Carol  decides  that  she 
can  do  something  for  this  town;  she 
can  bring  it  culture,  with  a  capital  C. 
As  we  watch  her  efforts  to  change 
Gopher  Prairie,  we  almost  feel  sick 
with  hopelessness  —  hopelessness  for 
the  town  and  for  the  girl,  who  seems 
to  have  so  much  and  really  has  no 
more  than  a  few  cliches  and  a  veneer 
of  learning. 

Watch  Gideon  Plandish  as  he  vac- 
cillates  between  the  genuine  desire  to 
help  peoples  if  they  happen  to  strike 
a  sensitive  chord  in  him,  and  the  urge 
to  make  money  in  a  "mail-order"  re- 
ligion. Again,  in  our  view  both  of  the 
parasitic  Plandish  and  of  the  society 
in  which  he  dwells,  we  feel  as  if  life 
has  no  meaning  —  there  is  no  avenue 
of  escape  from  the  hollow  materialism 
and  engulfing  self-interest  we  see  dis- 
played. 

It  is  Babbitt,  however,  who  touches 
us  most  deeply,  because  he  is  perhaps, 
the  most  finely  drawn  of  all  Lewis' 
characters,  and  his  story  is  so  similar 
to  our  own.  He  is  not  in  a  small  mid- 
Western  town,  nor  is  he  an  enterpris- 
ing minister.  He  is  instead,  comfort- 
ably middle-class,  in  a  thriving  city, 
with  an  average  family.  As  the  sin- 
cerity of  this  man  is  made  more  in- 
creasingly evident  to  us,  our  sense  of 
emptiness  and  despair  deepens.  For  all 
this  man's  admirable  qualities,  his  life 
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is  a  failure.  The  sting  of  his  failure 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Lewis  insists  that 
our  lives,  so  similar,  must  come  to  the 
same  dead  end.  Every  thing  in  this 
book  is  well  known  and  recognizable, 
but  with  a  twist  of  a  word  and  a  clever 
placing  of  emphasis,  Lewis  makes  or- 
dinary things  frightening  and  almost 
deadly  in  their  hollow  hopelessness. 

What  is  it  in  Lewis  that  makes  us 
feel  this  way?  What  does  he  do  to 
make  his  characters  so  bustling  and 
yet  so  stagnant,  so  vital  and  yet  so 
devoid  of  any  inner  life?  Primarily, 
he  divests  them  of  any  spiritual  or  in- 
tellectual interests;  they  are  intelligent, 
true,  but  this,  like  all  their  virtues,  is 
a  surface  one,  and  not  an  important 
factor  in  their  lives.  When  we  see 
this  picture  of  men  which  he  has  given 
us,  we  rebel  and  cannot  agree  with  it, 
and  so  raise  another  question  —  why 
does  he  give  us  such  a  picture?  It 
could  be  that  he  does  see  human  na- 
ture as  it  really  is,  his  undistorted 
view  noticing  the  nobility  and  good- 
ness inherent  in  men,  but,  seeing  also 
our  many  faults,  he  wishes  by  exag- 
gerating these  failings  to  bring  us  to 
a  truer  knowledge  of  ourselves.  But 
the  explanation  for  his  writing  could 
also,  as  I  think  it  does,  lie  in  the  fact 
that  Lewis  saw  life  as  he  has  pictured 
it — hopeless,  materialistic  and  earth- 
bound.  In  the  whole  range  of  his 
work  there  seems  to  be  no  view  of 
life  which  could  sustain  a  novelist's 
belief  in  it,  or  even  in  his  own  work. 
If  we  thought  that  Lewis  were  acting 
as  a  constructive  critic  and  teacher,  we 
could  then,  perhaps,  accept  his  work 
completely  and  acknowledge  that  he 
had  achieved  his  aim.  But  when  we 
see  that  he  has  no  advice  to  offer,  that 
he  tears  down  without  attempting  to 
build  up,  we  must  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  this  is  life  as  it  appears  to 
him,  that  he  envisions  man  as  nothing 
more  than  an  animal  with  money  as  his 


god,  and  dust  as  his  end.  He  regrets 
having  come  to  this  conclusion,  but  he 
must;  he  sees  in  his  characters  no 
soul,  and  in  his  society  no  honest  cul- 
ture. The  fact  that  among  men  there 
is  a  need  for  service,  prosaic  as  it  may 
be,  is  alien  to  him.  He  doesn't  realize 
that  a  union  of  comfort  and  service, 
together  with  ethics,  is  not  vulgar  or 
materialistic,  but  a  fulfillment  of  some 
of  man's  highest  needs  and  capabili- 
ties. Granted,  that  Babbitt  and  all  his 
crew  look  foolish  in  their  fumbling 
ventures  into  the  cultural  world,  we 
cannot  laugh  too  heartily,  because  we 
see,  if  Lewis  does  not,  that  what  they 
are  doing  is  the  most  natural  thing 
they  could  do,  and  therefore,  the  right 
thing.  The  reader  rarely  feels  in  Lewis 
that  bond  of  understanding  which 
should  exist  between  an  author  and 
his  characters;  as  one  critic  rather 
flippantly  put  it,  "he  studied  American 
society  like  a  red  Indian  stalking 
through  the  land  of  his  enemies." 

While  disagreeing  with  his  philoso- 
phy, however,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
tremendous  strides  he  has  made  as  a 
stylist.  His  technique  is  completely 
American  —  it  is  brash  journalism  at 
its  best.  Lewis'  contribution  to  the 
fields  of  American  literature  lies  in  his 
ability  to  capture  our  speech,  our  man- 
ners and  our  lives  in  the  lines  of  swift 
and  vivid  prose.  He  has,  indirectly  and 
unconsciously,  also  fulfilled  a  need  in 
our  personal  lives.  By  being  our  own 
twentieth-century  Diogenes,  destroying 
where  he  would  not  construct,  Lewis 
has  made  us  more  aware  of  the  ma- 
terialism which  is  certainly  one  of 
America's  chief  sins.  Lewis  anti  others 
of  his  extremist  kin,  like  the  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,  imjiel  us  who  are  able 
to  see  the  good  and  noble  components 
of  American  life  into  the  middle  chan- 
nel where  we  can  make  our.selves  more 
worthy  of  the  digtiity  willi  which  we 
arc  invested. 
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•  Is  U.M.T.  Empty? 

Senate-House  Committees  have  been  trying  to  iron  out  the  differences 
between  the  Universal  MiHtary  Service  and  Training  Bills  passed  by  two  houses. 
Criticism  of  these  bills,  separately  and  together,  has  unfortunately  been  revolving 
around  highly  emotional  issues,  such  as  "equality  of  sacrifice,"  rather  than 
concentrating  on  ultimate  objectives  and  aims. 

The  major  fallacy  is  the  failure  to  provide,  neither  in  these  bills,  nor  in 
the  directives  regarding  deferment  of  college  students  issued  by  General  Hersh- 
ey's  Manpower  Policy  Committee,  for  the  adequate  training  of  American  skills, 
both  technical  and  cultural,  in  preparation  for  the  period  of  Peace  which  all 
hope  will  follow  the  present  emergency.  That  is,  having  stamped  out  Com- 
munism, we  shall,  if  better  plans  are  not  designed,  find  ourselves  lacking,  for 
instance,  the  know-how  for  reshaping  Russian  education,  because  no  American 
scholars  were  allowed  time  to  steep  themselves  in  Russian  culture. 

A  minor,  but  significant  drawback  of  the  House  Bill  is  its  amendment 
nullifying  the  Administration  program  for  abolishing  racial  segregation  in  our 
armed  forces.  Southerners  withal,  Americans  must  realize  that  we  can't  give  what 
we  haven't  got:  we  need  real  democracy  at  home,  and  soon. 

•  Chickens  a+  Yale 

St.  Joseph's  boasts  its  own  Undergraduate  lecturer!  On  the  same  April 
weekend  history  students  journeyed  to  Princeton,  six  science  devotees  attended 
the  Fifth  Annual  Eastern  Colleges  Science  Conference,  at  Yale  University.  The 
program  was  rich  and  varied,  and  for  the  Brooklyn  girls,  its  main  feature  was 
a  Zoology  paper,  "The  Effect  of  Thiouracil  on  the  Development  of  the  Chick 
Thyroid,"  prepared  and  delivered  by  Mary  Rossman,  '51. 

Marguerite  Fenton,  Joan  O'Malley,  Rosemary  Darmstadt,  Mary  Pandolfo, 
and  Teresa  Rossman  reported  extremely  enthusiastic  reception  of  Mary's  read- 
ing, and  much  significant  praise.  We  salute  her,  and  the  Biology  Department 
for  fine  work  well  done. 

•  Point  of  Intersection 

The  seemingly  parallel  lines  trod  by  Science  and  Religion  always  intersect 
at  one  point.  This  occurs  when  Science  considers  Causality.  In  the  twentieth 
century,  the  tremendous  strides  made  by  astrophysicists  have  brought  to  light 
startling  facts  about  the  cosmos,  and  about  the  bodies — sun,  stars  and  planets — 
contained  in  it.  Mr.  Fred  Hoyle,  an  Oxford,  England  astronmer,  is  vociferously 
expressing,  in  various  current  periodicals,  (Harper's,  Time  .  .  .),  his  positive 
opinion  that  matter  is  continuously  created  —  that  the  universe  is  ever  ex- 
panding. Philosophically  speaking,  such  could  very  well  be  the  case. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  corroboration  of  the  Genesis  description  of  Creation 
by  geological  findings,  may  not  the  New  Cosmology  promote  abounding  Faith 
in  the  Creator? 
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•   Immorality   Is   Bad   Business 

Englsh  majors  seeking  a  good  buy  have  been  intensely  mortified  in  recent 
months  upon  approaching  those  color-splashed  book  racks  dotting  subway  news- 
stands, rail-road  and  bus  terminals,  drug,  and  even  book  stores.  Hearing  that  an 
assigned  classic  is  available  at  a  nominal  price  in  pocket-book  edition,  they  run, 
do  not  walk,  to  the  nearest  rack.  There,  they  falter,  shudder,  and  turn  away 
blushing,  (we  hope!)  for  blatantly  ensconced  among  trim,  plain-faced  Cross- 
word Puzzle  Anthologies  and  Business  Girls'  Cookbooks  are  numerous  copies 
of  beloved,  great  novels  disgracefully  bound  in  pornographic,  commercial-arty 
covers. 

St.  Joseph's  women  are  rightfully  disgusted  with  this  trend  for  primarily 
moral  reasons;  but  in  trying  to  wipe  out  the  practise  among  publishers,  we 
may  well  remind  them  that  such  misrepresentation  and  maligning  of  fine  litera- 
ture is  outrageously  illegitimate  business  policy,  deserving  any  boycott  readers 
find  it  feasible  to  implement. 


•   "What   Happened   at  Princeton?" 

The  Undergraduate  Association  letter  to  Congress  urging  immediate  send- 
ing of  grain  to  India  is  but  one  result  of  the  inspiring  Spring  weekend  spent 
at  Princeton  University  by  six  delegates  from  SJC.  Returning  from  the  Con- 
ference on  U.  S.  Foreign  Policy,  sponsored  by  the  United  World  Federalists,  the 
girls  reported  an  overwhelming  and  invigorating  effect  produced  on  them  by 
discussion  groups  in  which  talk  was  bandied  about  among  representatives  from 
70  American  colleges  and  universities,  of  whom  only  twelve  per  cent  were 
Catholic. 

For  years  they  had  in  theory  been  facing  the  fact  that  Catholic  education 
has  become  a  mental  vacuum  for  most  students.  Now  they  know  it,  and  more 
important,  have  ideas  on  changing  the  situation.  At  present,  the  plans  arc  cur- 
tailed to  International  Relations  Club  activities,  namely,  vital  and  regular 
attendance  at  all  Metropolitan  Conferences  of  I.R.C.'s,  especially  those  to  which 
delegates  from  non-Catholic  institutions  will  be  invited.  Particularly  in  the  field 
of  world  politics  is  Catholic  philosophy  needed.  To  be  effective,  our  ideas  must 
he  communicated  to  and  shared  by  our  fellow  Americans.  We  hope  other  colle- 
giate discussion  groups  will  give  meaning  to  their  activities  by  oxidizing  their 
ideas  in  the  outside  world. 
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(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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CONTEMPORARY  SCENE— Continued 

•   Next  Witness  on   Camera  Three 

Weeks  ago  televiewers  could  not  decide  between  Milton  Berle  and  the 
Big  Show  with  its  all-star  cast  from  New  York  and  Washington  on  another 
channel.  Since  then,  national  interest  for  a  while  centered  less  around  the  charm 
of  Senator  Tobey,  and  focused  the  spotlight  on  the  doings  of  "young  Arthur" 
at  the  Polo  Grounds  or  at  the  Stork  club.  With  the  publication  of  the  report  of 
the  Kefauver  Committee,  the  balance  has  been  swung  the  other  way  again. 
Though  the  report  itself  leaves  many  problems  on  crime  and  organized  gambling 
unsolved,  at  least  one  pertinent  question  brought  to  a  head  by  the  Kefauver 
T.V.  hearings  will  probably  be  settled  in  the  next  year  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  deals  with  the  use  of  "live"  television  for  such  governmental  proceedings. 

Despite  the  obvious  civic  interest  aroused,  this  use  is  not  altogether  favored 
among  private  citizens.  Some  contend  that  cases  of  witnessed  are  immediately 
prejudiced,  for  they  are  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  televiewers  even  before  they  are 
heard.  This  objection  seems  to  depend  more  on  the  ethics  of  the  investigators 
than  on  the  use  of  the  medium  of  television.  The  objection  to  the  commercializa- 
tion of  the  proceedings  is  more  valid.  To  sell  any  product,  or  to  advertise  the 
channel  itself,  is  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  witnesses.  The  whole  aura  of 
entertainment  and  spectacle  should  be  removed  if  the  event  is  to  be  truly  a  public 
service.  The  best  solution  would  be  for  the  government  to  buy  the  time  in  the 
national  interest.  Since  this  is  impractical,  the  next  best  thing  is  for  time  to  be 
donated  by  the  channel.  Here,  the  greater  consideration  of  providing  for  an 
informed  public  on  matters  of  national  import  would  outweigh  objection  of 
commercialization. 

All  citizens  should  be  made  more  aware  of  issues  which  seriously  affect 
them.  It  is  not  enough  to  follow  campaign  speeches  at  election  time.  They 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  know  precisely  whether  the  candidate  who  won 
their  vote  is  using  it  for  their  good.  Therefore,  not  only  committee  investiga- 
tions, but  also  cases  which  are  of  national  concern  —  like  the  atomic  bomb 
spy  case  or  the  trial  of  the  Communist  leaders  —  and  even  sessions  of  Congress, 
should  be  televised.  In  the  last  instance,  for  example,  constituents  could  tele- 
gram their  Congressmen  to  inform  them  of  feeling  back  home  at  the  very  time 
the  measure  was  being  discussed. 

Developments  of  modern  communication  should  be  made  to  serve  the 
public  more  than  as  a  medium  of  entertainment.  Devoid  of  sensationalism, 
television  can  be  a  genuine  servant  of  civic  interest. 


Sage 


on   Sand 


In  his  recent  UNPOPULAR  ESSAYS,  Bertrand  Russell,  philosopher, 
mathematician,  1950  Nobel  Prize  winner,  and  Father  of  Non-conformists,  ex- 
pounds his  conviction  that  "philosophy  is  all  too  often  the  emotional  rational- 
ization of  the  prejudices  of  exceedingly  fallible  men.  He  skirts  the  question  of 
whether  this  applies  to  even  himself,  but  in  view  of  his  humanism,  relativism, 
and  "tolerant  skepticism,"  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  presume  to  posit  his  own 
infallibility.  At  age  seventy-nine,  must  not  a  lifetime  of  admittedly  unfounded 
thought  drag  heavily  at  the  heart.'' 
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Jo  cy\siaajiiu%s. 

The  f!/gbt  was  ended. 
My  feet  had  followed  bis 
In  easy  rhythm,  our 
Hearts  marking  time 
Where  drums  were  silent. 
Now  I  was  climbing  — 
Climbing  stairs  alone     — 
Holding  my  shoes,  trying 
So  to  be  quiet  —  s/ire  that 
My  th/imping  ptdse  icould 
Dist/nb  my  parents'  sleep. 
Soon  I  lay  in  bed  .  .  . 
Trying  to  relive  the  happy 
Moments  of  an  evening 
Fled,  gone  forever  .  .  . 
Sleep  .   .  .  and  then,  before 
The  kiss  of  my  dream  icas  over, 
The  morning  sun  boldly 
Entered  through  the  chinks 
Of   white   linen   shades,    to   push 
Open  my  eyelids,  and  to 
Remind  nie  again  that  the 
Lovely  night  was  gone,  gone. 

Mary  Duca  '53 
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Maureen  Reid  and  Judy  Cummings  tell  oi  the  loves  and  loyalties  of 
Cuchulain  and  Deirdre  —  two  of  Ireland's  most  colorful  figures  in 


"What  music  do  you  like  best?" 
was  the  question  passing  from  one 
warrior's  lips  to  another,  as  they  sat 
out  on  the  heath  of  an  evening,  fire- 
light reddening  their  faces.  Borne  on 
the  winds  of  time,  comes  to  us  the 
answer  of  Fionna,  the  leader  of  the 
tribe — "I  like  the  music  of  'what  hap- 
pens.' " 

It  was  a  simple,  but  classic  reply.  It 
remains  with  us  today,  centuries  later, 
as  a  perfect  expression  of  the  exhilara- 
tion and  suspense  felt  in  reading  about 
heroic  deeds  which  are  classified  in 
literature  as  "epics." 

Fionna' s  acquaintance  with  the 
genre  was  certainly  not  through  the 
medium  of  the  printed  page.  He  and 
his  companions  had  sat  around  the 
mead  table  listening  intently  as  the 
oolav,  or  bard,  told  them  tales  of  those 
men  who  possessed  the  rare  quality 
called  in  Gaelic,  "uaisleacht,"  that  is, 
a  certain  bigness  of  soul,  contempt  for 
comfort,  and  delight  in  the  energies  of 
nature.  Women  also  entered  the  nar- 
rative, either  in  connection  with  court- 
ships, or  as  mighty  leaders  in  their 
own  right. 

There  were  two  particular  person- 
ages figuring  in  the  Red  Branch  Cycle 
of   stories,   whose  names   were   magic. 


The  Red  Branch,  or  Ulster  Cycle,  of 
ancient  Irish  legends  contains  color- 
ful epic-romances  in  prose  and  verse, 
which  depict  Ireland's  pre-Christian 
civilization.  Chivalrous  in  tone,  and 
noble  in  sentiment,  the  tales  remind  us 
of  the  Arthurian  stories  and  the  epics 
of  classical  antiquity.  This  is  but  natu- 
ral for  most  of  the  romances  are  about 
the  daring  deeds  of  a  powerful  group 
of  warriors  who  fought  with  super- 
human might  for  the  glory  of  king 
and  province.  The  most  fascinating 
deal  with  the  feats  of  Cuchulain,  who 
is  presented  to  us  as  both  demi-god 
and  warrior,  and  Deirdre,  whose  ill- 
starred  love  introduces  a  tragic  note. 
We  can  well  imagine  Fionna  leaning 
forward  on  his  bench — the  clattering 
of  the  drinking  horns  ceasing — when 
the  oolav  announced  the  sorrowful  tale 
of  Deirdre  or  the  brave  exploits  of 
Cuchulain,  Hound  of  Ulster. 

They  were  both  destined  for  glory. 
The  Druids'  words  had  echoed  over 
the  air  before  their  birth  cries: 

■'His  praise  will  be  in  the  mouths 
of  all  men;  charioteers  and  warriors, 
kings  and  sages  will  recount  his  deeds; 
he  will  win  the  love  of  many  .  .  ." 
chanted  the  prophet,  Morann,  of  him 
who  was  to  be  known  as  The  Hound 
of  Culain. 
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'      Cathbad's  cry  was  in  a  more  mourn- 
ful vein. 

There  would  be  many  slaughters 
for  this  "fair,  tall  and  long-haired 
woman,"  whose  name,  Deirdre,  means 
"disaster."  Kings  and  warriors  alike 
would  contend  for  her  favor.  Queens 
would  be  jealous  of  her  "matchless, 
faultless  form"  and  cheek  rivaling  the 
purple  foxglove  in  hue. 

The  description  of  Cuchulain's  phys- 
ical attributes  is  even  more  explicit, 
and  certainly  more  unique!  In  his  eyes, 
complemented  by  charcoal  brows  and 
fair  hair,  were  seven  pupils — four  in 
one  eye,  and  three  in  the  other.  He 
had  seven  fingers  on  either  hand,  and 
seven  toes  on  either  of  his  two  feet. 

"I  see  a  man  of  small  stature,"  said 
a  prophetess,  "but  the  hero's  light  is 
on  his  brow — a  stripling  young  and 
modest,  but  in  battle  a  dragon.  .  .  ." 

If  not  exactly  resembling  a  dragon, 
Cuchulain  certainly  was  a  strange  sight 
on  the  battlefield.  The  remark  of  Loch, 
a  champion  warrior,  that  it  was  neither 
honor  nor  credit  "to  meet  a  beardless, 
hairless  boy"  made  Cuchulain  bristle 
with  indignation.  Determining  to  look 
as  old  and  fierce  as  possible,  he  rubbed 
blackberry  juice  over  his  chin  before 
entering  battle. 

He  had  hardly  grown  old  enough 
to  have  a  beard  of  his  own  when  it 
was  decided  by  the  King  and  the  Ul- 
stermen  that  he  should  have  a  wife. 
Accordingly,  nine  men  were  sent  out 
into  each  province  of  Erin  to  seek  a 
girl  whom  Cuchulain  might  be  pleased 
to  woo.  It  was  only  after  a  year  that 
they  found  a  suitable  partner,  for  the 
Hound's  standards  were  high.  His 
spouse  must  have  "the  gift  of  sweet 
speech,  the  gift  of  needlework,  the 
gifts  of  wisdom  and  chastity."  All 
these  belonged  to  Emer  of  the  I'"air 
Hair. 

In  the  wooing  of  her,  the  invincible 
warrior  encountered  a  new  kind  of 
challenge  to  his  ingenuity.  Emer's 
father  intended  her  for  a  rich,  power- 


ful king,  so  Cuchulain  had  to  court 
her  in  secret.  Also,  in  order  to  converse 
with  his  beloved,  who  was  constantly 
accompanied  by  her  sisters,  he  had  to 
invent  riddles. 

Cuchulain  was  no  impractical  ro- 
mantic. The  feat  of  carrying  off  the 
fair  lady  on  a  galloping  steed  was  be- 
yond his  present  powers,  he  realized. 
Consequently,  he  decided  to  improve 
his  battle  tactics  for  this  mighty  task. 
Under  the  tutelage  of  Scathach,  a  fam- 
ous woman  warrior,  he  progressed 
rapidly,  discovering  the  secret  of  a 
deadly  weapon,  the  "gae- bulge,"  whose 
point  was  ready  to  pierce  the  hearts  of 
all  who  might  stand  between  him  and 
Emer  and  which  was  to  swing  at  his 
side  until  his  death. 

Deirdre's  determination  to  win  the 
object  of  her  affections  was  equally 
strong,  but  it  did  not  involve  such  a 
long-range  plan.  In  fact,  it  may  well 
hold  the  title  in  literature  for  the 
shortest  wooing  on  record. 

One  day  the  strains  of  a  melodious 
tenor  came  to  her  ears.  Looking  out  of 
the  window  she  saw  standing  on  the 
rampart,  Naisi,  the  bravest  and  most 
handsome  of  the  three  famous  Sons 
of  Usnech  who  could,  with  their 
backs  against  each  other,  defeat  all  the 
Ulstermen  combined. 

Approaching  him,  Deirdre  informed 
the  youth  that  she  had  cho.sen  him  for 
herself  over  all  the  men  in  the  prov- 
ince. Fearing  the  wrath  of  King  Conor 
who  from  her  birth  intended  her  to  be 
his  wife,  he  rejected  her.  But  this 
unique  heroine  refused  to  take  "No" 
for  an  answer.  Leaping  up,  she  grasped 
Naisi  by  both  his  ears. 

"These  are  two  ears  of  shame  and 
derision,"  she  said,  "unless  you  take 
me  away  with  you." 

That  resolved  the  question.  Naisi 
knew  when  lie  was  defeated.  That 
night,  he  fled  with  her  to  Scotland  to 
fmd  music  more  harmonious  ami  beau- 
tiful than  any  he  had  ever  heard  be- 
fore. 
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Both  Cuchulain  and  Deirdre  loved 
intensely.  Deirdre,  however,  always 
remained  true  to  Naisi.  After  his 
death,  when  she  was  taken  by  King 
Conor  to  his  castle,  she  no  longer  knew 
the  meaning  of  joy — "no  longer 
painted  her  fingernails  with  purple"  or 
"raised  her  head  from  her  knee." 

Cuchulain's  love  for  Emer,  however, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  recognizing 
the  charms  of  other  women.  Compe- 
tition with  mortal  women,  Emer  en- 
dured patiently.  It  wasn't  until  her 
husband  started  flirting  with  the  fairy, 
Fand,  that  she  protested.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  druids  gave  to  Emer  and 
Cuchulain  a  drought  of  forgetfulness 
to  erase  the  memory  of  the  incident. 

Cuchulain's  loyalty  to  Ulster,  though, 
cannot  be  disputed.  That  he  placed  it 
before  everything  could  not  be  better 
evidenced  than  in  this  incident:  A 
great  champion  arrived  in  Ireland  one 
day  from  another  province,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  defeat  all  the  Ulstermen. 
Cuchulain  was  determined  to  defeat 
the  young  hero.  When  informed  be- 
forehand that  the  boy  was  probably 
his  son,  born  in  wedlock,  he  stoutly 
exclaimed,  "Even  though  it  were  he 
...  I  would  kill  him  for  the  honor  of 
Ulster."  Unfortunately,  that  was  just 
what  he  did. 

The  lives  of  Cuchulain  and  Deirdre 
are  rich  in  color — blazing  brightly  in 
the  annals  of  Pagan  Ireland.  They  died 
in  the  same  blaze  in  which  they  lived. 
They  faced  death  stoically.  Cuchulain 
had  been  forewarned  of  his  death  by 


omens  and  premonitions.  Although  he 
fought  bravely  in  his  final  battle,  he 
knew  death  was  inevitable,  for  he  had 
seen  the  wine  his  mother  had  poured 
for  him  turn  into  blood.  Nevertheless, 
his  knowledge  did  not  make  him  cow- 
ardly. After  he  was  mortally  wounded, 
he  realized  his  struggle  was  over.  So 
he  slung  his  girdle  over  a  pillar-stone 
and  fastened  himself  to  it  so  that  he 
might  meet  death  standing  up. 

Deirdre's  death  was  sudden  and  un- 
expected. King  Conor,  one  day,  asked 
her  whom  she  hated  most  on  earth. 
"Eagen,"  she  answered,  naming  the 
man  who  had  killed  Naisi. 

"Then  I  will  give  you  to  him  for 
a  year,"  he  told  her. 

The  following  morning,  the  three 
of  them  were  riding  in  a  chariot — 
Deirdre  between  the  two  men.  She 
cast  her  eyes  back  at  Eagen,  then 
looked  at  Conor  in  front.  "Well, 
Deirdre,"  said  Conor,  "it  is  a  sheep's 
eye  between  two  rams  that  you  cast 
between  me  and  Eagen." 

The  next  moment,  Deirdre  leaped 
out  of  the  chariot,  and  dashed  her  head 
against  a  rock. 

Thus,  the  oolav's  tale  would  end. 
Those  listening  were  to  repeat  the 
tales  to  their  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's children,  until  the  characters 
in  them  were  as  familiar  as  the  hearth- 
stone. It  was  inevitable  that  the  stories 
of  Deirdre  and  Cuchulain  would  have 
an  appeal  for  all  peoples,  for  all  are 
enthralled  by  those  who  have  held 
destiny  by  the  hand. 
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DOOLITTLE     (Continued  from   Page  23) 

"Don't  take  his  part,  Helen.  Yes, 
Bobby,  change  them  now." 

Slowly  Bobby  climbed  the  staircase. 
Behind  him,  he  still  heard  his  mother's 
voice  ".   .  .  no  trouble,  no  tantrums." 


He  reached  his  bedroom.  His  shadow 
fell  across  the  threshold.  Bobby  cast 
one  hasty  glance  toward  the  living 
room  —  toward  the  voice,  then  he 
called  into  the  room,  "Doolittle?  Are 
you  there,  Doolittle.-'" 
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MURKEN'S 

CONFECTIONERY  —  LUNCHEONETTE 

245    DeKALB    AVENUE 

Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

Telephone  STerling  3-8561 
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Pizzeria  and  Restaurant    I 
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FROM  A  SANDWICH  TO  A  MEAL    j 
BEER  and  WINES  ! 


485  MYRTLE  AVENUE 

Brooklyn 
Telephone  NEvins  8-0717  j 
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DAY  &  EVENING  SESSIONS 

Vtltroni    5/pgib(» 
INDIVICUU  IMTIANCt.  M06«$S  AKD  6RADUA1I0N 

Fuff   of    Eipert    Imtru'-t'.ri .    KiUnnir. 

McKltrn    Kqulpmrnl 

FREl  rWCEMENT  SUVICI  •  CATAL06  OM  llQUtST 

iMilittre.l  by    lto«r.l  of    !(■<■ 


HEFFLEY  .tW  BROWNE 


SecttCanlcU  ScA<^ 

LAFAYETTE     AVENUE 

ir,     Flalbuih    A»t..     Bfooklyn     17.     H      Y 
Telephon..:  NIvln.  8-5941-2942 
Not   CenntcUd   With  Any  Othtr  8ch»«l     I 
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COTRELL  and  LEONARD,  INC 

SALES  and  RENTALS 

Academic   Regalia  —  Church  Vestments 

Judicial   Robes 

* 

Established   1832 
• 

472    BROADWAY 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


ANDRES 
Enterprise,    Inc. 


7604  FIFTH  AVENUE 
Brooklyn 

Telephone  SH.  8-3980 


WILGIAN    PRESS 

printers 

of 

'■  LO  Rl  A" 

Telephone   WAtklns  9-1054 
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§CHRAFfI35 

Always  .   .  . 
Good   Food  —  Generous  Portions 


DINNER 

A  LA  CARTE  CLUB  DINNERS 

SUPPER 


Breakfast  —  Af+ernoon  Tea  —  Luncheon 


Candies  —  Ice  Cream  —  Sode 
Cakes  —  Gifts 


39  RESTAURANTS 
IN   METROPOLITAN   NEW  YORK 


The  C.  F.  YOUNG 

SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL 

Executive  Secretarial 

Stenographic  —  Accounting 

Medical   Shorthand 

Legal   Stenography 

An  Outstanding  School  for  Refined 
Young  Ladies.  Individualized 
Training  on  the  College  Level  by 
Distinguished  Staff  in  Distinctive 
Environment. 

Superior  Placement  Confacfs 
Inquiries  Invifed.  Established  1684. 

24  SIDNEY  PLACE 
BROOKLYN  HEIGHTS 

MAin  4-0793 


Lamb's  Book  Exchange 

26  WILLOUGHBY  STREET 
120  LIVINGSTON  STREET 


I 


All  Types  of  Review  Material       | 

i 


I 


School   Supplies 
• 

Discounts  on   Used   Books 
up  to  50% 


Compliments  of 
CLINTON    FLORIST 


406  Myrtle  Avenue  —  Brooklyn    i 

MAin  4-4720,  4721 


While  you're  learning  to  change 

the  world  — 

VISIT 

THE  AVE  MARIA  SHOP 

166  Remsen  Street,   Brooklyn  2 

(Hours:  9:30  to  5:30  incl.  Saturdays) 
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I 

I  ^^yriginal 

! 

I    Venice  Restaurant 

-■e 

I  PIZZERIA 

e 

ITALIAN-AMERICAN    CUISINE 

! 

I  BEER  —  \N\NES  —  LIQUOR 

\ 

1 

I  c>^ 


Air  Conditioned  —  Phone  Orders  Taken 

• 
A.  Yaccarino 

I 

I 

I 

I  454   MYRTLE   AVENUE 

I  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Telephone  MAin  4-9703 
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R 

378.05 

LORIA  v.27 

(1950-51) 

93  065 

j 

R 

378.05 

0-L 

AUTHOR 

L.RIA 

93065 

v.27 

"11^50-51) 

ARCHIVES 

DATE    DUE 

BORROWERS    NAME 

ARCHIVES 


''ilinifS^Sah^?^^,^?2f^l<^VNUBRARY 


!liii'r'iir 


3  1960  02892  243 


